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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 
MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, 43 Rue Saint-André-des-Prés 

who will receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended 
or Review. 





ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 
Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review —— | also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





‘PRUSSIA. — Mussrs. ASHER & Co., 


Berlin Agents for Tue Reaper, will receive the names 
of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for 
Review. 





ORTH OF EUROPE. Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10 grosser Barstrase, Henbere, will supply THE 

READER, receive Books intended for Review, and forward 
Communications for the Editor. 





NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 

Brothers, 175 Mount Road, Madras, will register names 
of Subscribers on account of Tue Reaper. Annual Sub- 
scription, including postage, 13 rupees. 





OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.— 
RICHARD WESTMACOTT, Esq., R.A., PROFESSOR 
of SCULPTURE, will deliver LECTURES on the Even- 
ings of Thursday, the 2nd and 9th of March. The Lectures 
begin each Evening at 8 o'clock precisely. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 





OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 
BRITAIN. Albemarle Street, W.—Feb. 25, 1865. — 
PROFESSOR HOFMANN, F.R.S., will on Tuesday next, 
February 28, at 3 o'clock, commence a Course of Six Lec- 
tures Peing an INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
CHEMIST Y, to be continued on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
till March 16. 
Subscription to this Course One Guinea. To all the 
Courses of Lectures, Two Guineas. 





HE late DAVID ROBERTS, R.A. — An 


EXHIBITION of the WORKS of this eminent Artist 
consisting of Paintings, Drawings, and Sketches in Oil and 
Water-colour, is now OPEN to the Public, at 9 Conduit 
Street, Regent Street, from 10 to 5.—Admission Is. 





RT-UNION of LONDON.—SUBSCRIP- 


r A.E.R.A., from the 
Picture by W. P. Frith, R.A., ‘Claude Duval.’ The prints 


GEORGE GODWIN,) Hon. 
444 West Strand, Feb. 1865. LEWIS POCOCK, Secs. 





UBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 


TION, 1865.—INDIAN DEPARTMENT. — Persons 
ssessing specimens representative of Indian Art or 
anufacture, of intrinsic merit, are informed that special 

facilities for the exhibition of such will be afforded in con- 
nection with the Collection from the India Museum contri- 
buted by the Secretary of State for India. 

Applications for space, stating the nature and size of the 
article (accompanied whenever possible with a photograph 
of the same), should be made to the Executive Committee, 
or to Dr. Forses Watson, Commissioner for the Indian 
De ment, India Museum, Whitehall Yard, London. 

xhibition Palace, Dublin. 





HE MAGIC DONKEYS. — Roars of 


Laughter. — These Wonderful Animals go through 
their extraordinary evolutions daily, at 252 Strand, from 
10 till5. The pair sent t free for 14 stamps. The Magic 
Punch and Judy, with the dog Toby, post free for 20 stamps. 


H. G. Crarxe & Co., 252 Strand. 


OME EDUCATION. —A GERMAN 


LADY, residing in a cheerful and healthy part of Lon- 
don, wishes to receive in her family TWO LI E GIRLS, 
to be educated with her own. French and German con- 
stantly spoken. References even and required. Address 
Madame Z., care of Triibner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 








RIVATE TUTOR.—A Olergyman, M.A. 
n 


of Cambridge, residing near Richmond, experienced in 
Tuition, and highly satisfactory Testimonials, is 


RYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT TRIEN- 


NIAL HANDEL FESTIVAL of 1865 at the Crystal 
Palace about the end of June. 

Registers have been opened at the Crystal Palace, Syden- 
ham, 8.E., and at Exeter Hall, Strand, London, W. ., for 
entering the names of persons desirous of receiving ear 
copies of the programme of the Festival, the issue an 
ae tickets, plans, and arrangements of reserved 
seats, &c. 

Letters addressed to either of the undersigned will meet 
with due attention. 

GEO. GROVE, Sec. Crystal Palace Company. : 
THOS. BREWER, Hon. Sec. Sacred HarmonicSociety. 





RYSTAL PALACE. — THIS DAY. — 


SATURDAY CONCERT AND AFTERNOON PRO- 
MENADE. Vocalists: me RupEeRspoRFF and Mr. 
J. G. Parry. Solo Pianoforte: M. Cousins. Solo Violin: 
Herr Strravs. Violoncello: Herr Davunertr. Programme 
includes Symphony No.4, D minor, Schumann; Concerto, 
Pianoforte, Violin, Violoncello, and Orchestra (Op. 56), 
Beethoven (first time); Solo Pianoforte, Fantasia on 
‘Moise,’ Thalberg; New Polka, ‘Il Ballo,’ Guiglielmi, 
Madame RupersporFr. Overture, ‘ William Tell,’ ossini. 
Conductor: A. Manns. 

e well warmed and brilliantly lighted_up for after- 
noon promenade. Admission Half-a-crown ; Guinea Season 
Tickets, Free; Reserved Seats, Half-a-Crown. 





ESTABLISHED 1848. 
PROFESSIONAL AGENCY. 
ME. J. B. LANGLEY, M.R.C.S., &e. 


oprompt attention to every kind of negotiation between 

edical, Legal, or other Professional Men. The business is 
conducted with the most careful regard to the interests 
of Clients, and the Fees moderate. No charge made 
to Enquirers or Purchasers. Partnerships and tices 
in Law and Medicine always on the Register. Highest 
references given. 


et moat Acency Orrices, 50 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 





(jLERICAL and SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 


OFFICES, 
738 BOROUGH ROAD, SE. 


The Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, Heads of Families, and 
Principals of Schools are respectfully informed that they 
can always be provided, free of charge, and at a few hours’ 
notice, with Tutors, Curates, Secretaries, Governesses, Com- 
panions, and Housekeepers. Undeniable references 
required before placing names upon the Register, so that 
Employers may accept an introduction from these Offices as 
a guarantee of the respectability and good faith of the 
applicant. Advowsons and Schools disposed of. Pupils 
introduced. Mr. E. HARRIS, eportntendent. 





PREPARATION FOR THE MILITARY, CIVIL, AND 
DIPLOMATIC SERVICES. 


CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND reads with Gentlemen who are preparing 
for the above, and undertakes to instruct them fh the 
Arabic, Turkish, and Syriac Languages, Mohammedan Law, 
and Eastern Diplomacy. — Address Y. Z., Royal Asiatic 
Society, 5 New Burlington Street, W. 


ERMAN GYMNASTIC SOCIETY 


(Turnverein), 30 Stainton_Terrace, Old St. Pancras 
Road, pt Cross. Classes on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Entrance Fee, 5s.; Quarterly Subscription, 5s. Mon 
Evening Class, 6 to 8 P.m., £1 per annum additional. 


The NEW GYMNASIUM will be opened this Evening. 
Shares in the Gymnasium Company Limited, at £1 eac . 


and Prospectus on application to the Honorary Secr tary, 
E. SEELIG, 14 Sherborne Lane, City. oad ze 








SOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


48 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
FOUNDED IN 1845, 


Trustees: 


The Right. Hon. the Earl of Shrewsb 1 Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | ener Pownall. ay 


Every information will be readily afforded on application. 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 





ERCULES FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY (Limited), 94 Caxxox Sr 

Loxpow, E.C._NON-TARIFF FIRE INSURANCE, NEW 

PLAN of ASSURING SECOND-CLASS LIVES. See 
spectus. 


Agents are required on liberal terms. 





. Address—Beta, Hiscoxgs 
*s Library, am, 


(Kixe’s Cotn.), continues to give his Personal and | 


HE GENERAL PROVIDENT ASSU- 
RANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
CAPITAL, £500,000. 

Every Description of Assurance and Annuity Business 
is transacted by the Company on liberal terms. Policies 
can be effected on a Prafit or Non-Prajit scale, for terms of 
vears on Joint-Lives and on Survivorships. Deposit Policies 
are granted for a fixed sum paid down, payable during Life 


or at Death, 
PROFITS—BONUS. 


Four-fifths or —t, na cent. of 4 qotire tg f the Com- 
pany are appropriated every Five Years es assuring 
on the Profit scale, and who have been assured Three 
clear years. 


CREDIT of ONE-THIRD of the PREMIUMS TILL 
DEATH, or ONE-HALF for FIVE YEARS. 


The Lives of Total Abstainers are assured in a distinct 
section, the profits being kept separate from the general 
assurers, 


Homeopaths are also assured in a distinct section. 


Forms of Proposal and every information may be obtained 
on application at the Company's Offices, No. 14 New King 
Street, Covent Garden, or by letter addressed to the Actuary. 


G. W. GIDLEY LAKE, General Manager. 


ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 


In THE FIELD, THE STREETS, OR AT Home, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID 
FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


£6 per Week while laid-up by Injury, secured by an 
Annual Payment of from £5 to £5 5s. 


For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Station 
to the Local A ene, oF at the Offices, 64 CORNHILL, an 


10 REGENT STREET. 
Me W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 








Ts" 

UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY, 1 King William Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1834, with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay.—Very economical home and colonial rates for civil 
and military lives. Division every year of one-fifth of pro- 
fits. Premiums on all participating policies six years in 
force reduced one-half for the year ending May 1565, so that 
£50 only of each £100 of premium falling due is charged. 
Total assurances issued exceed seven millions sterling, 
claims paid 1} million, cash bonuses to assured £565,000, or 
an average annual return of 9s. in the pound at 25 divisions 
of profit. Advances made on life interests, and on real and 
other property in connection with assurances. 


FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 








WESTERN FIRE OFFICE (LIMITED). 


WESTERN LIFE OFFICE, 
EsTaBLISHED 1842, 





Cuter Orrices—3 Parliament Street, London, and 77 King 
treet, Manchester. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., forwarded post free. 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A. 
General Manager and Actuary. 








COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


Every description of Banking Business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also by 
Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with the 


respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London : 54 Old Broad Street, E.C, 


ANGIO-ITALIAN BANK (Limited). 
DIRECTORS. 

His Excellency the Baron RICASOLI, President. 
SSA UU RBOCR Bee $s, } Vioe President, 
Charles Bell, Esq. Geo. Garden Nicol, Esq. 
Robt. Benson, Esq Sir Jas. P. Lacaita, K.C.M.G. 








Julius Bordier. Esq. 8. Leonino, Esq. 
Chas. H. Géschen, \ Com. Devincenzi. 
I. Leonino, Esq. 
General Manager—John Alexander Jackson, Esq. 
Branches : M and Florence. 
every —— of : a tnaqeted. 
oney received on t. periods 
not feos then three Ly aghast Wie! = 


WM. COLES, Secretary. 





SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, 
Manager and Secretary 


No. 16 Leadenhall Street, 23rd January, 1865. 
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GON COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 
Great Eastern CHemican Works, STOWMARKET, 
Surro.x :—Messrs. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 


Ta1s Manvractory has been established for the purpose 
of preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, 
and was opened on the 26th of January last, under the in- 
spection of Baron Lenk. Messrs. THomas, PRENTICE, &Co. 
are now able to supply Gun Cotton in its most improved 
form, either for the purposes of Engineering and Mining, 
or for Military and Submarine explosion, and for the service 
of Artillery as a substitute for gunpowder. 


The advantages of Baron Lenx’s Gun Cotton are the 
following :— 


For Purposes oF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by a charge of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
powder. J 

2. No smoke from the explosion. 

3. Does not foul the gun. 

4. eee not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 
powder. 

5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller 
recoil of ya ee 

6. Will uce the same initial velocity of projectile with 
a shorter length of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 
into much more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


For Crvit ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the 
explosive force of gunpowder. ‘ 

10. It may be so used as, in its explosion, to reduce the 
rock to much smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facili- 
tate its removal. 

ll. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
~—- , and with less injury to health. 

2. working coal mines, bringing down much larger 
quantities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, enable 
a much greater quantity of work to be done in a given time 
at a given cost. 

13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
pe E in wining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

14. In ponatiangs rock under water, the wider range and 
greater force of a given charge cheapen considerably the 
cost of submarine work. 

15. The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton ‘enables the 
engineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks 
without the preliminary delay and expense of boring cham- 
bers for the charge. 


For Miuitary ENGINEERING. 


16. The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of 
gunpowder. ‘ 

17. Its peculiar localised action enables the engineer to 
destrey bridges and palisades, and to remove every kind of 
obstale with great facility. : 
18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive 


power than gunpowder. 
19. For the same p se. From its lightness it has the 


advan of keeping afloat the water-tight case in which it 
is con ed, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


For Nava WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of 
ships and casemated forts, the absence of smoke removes 
the great evil of the firing of one pene the aim of 
the next, and thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of foul- 
ing and of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for 
solliteny artillery. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES, 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of 
the patent Gun Cotton. 

23. It can be transported through fire without danger, 
simply by being wetted, and when dried in the open air it 

es as as before. 

24. It is much safer than gunpowder, owing to its being 
manufactured in the shape of rope or yarn. 

25. The Patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being 
entirely free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, 
and is constant and unalterable in its nature. 





Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co. are now in a position 
to contract with the owners of mines, engineers, contractors, 
and Governments, for Gun Cotton prepared in the various 
forms uired for their use. Mining charges will be sup- 
plied in the rope form according to the diameter of bore 

, and Gun Cotton match-line will be supplied with 
it. Instructions as to the method of using it in mines will 


also be supplied. 

They are also Bre to manufacture the Gun Cotton, 
and deliver it in the form of gun cartridges, adapted to every 
description of ammunition. 

Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges 
may make special arrangements with the patentee through 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 





ARTRIDGE & COZENS 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 192 FLEET 
STREET, corner of Chancery Lane.—Carriage paid to the 
Country on Orders exceeding 20s. The Larcest and most 
varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, Letter, and Foolsca: 
Papers, prego, Account and MS. Books, Househol 
Papers, &c.— Partrrince & Cozens’ celebrated GuINEA 
Case of Stationery forwarded free to any Railway Station 

England on receipt of Post-Office Order.—No Cares for 
Plain wy x Crests, Arms, or Address on Paper or 
Envelopes. ured Stamping (Relief) reduced to Is. per 
100. Polished Steel Crest Dies aneares for 5s. Business 
or Address Dies from 3s.—ScHoot STaTIONERY supplied on 
the most liberal terms.—Dlus Price List of Inkstands, 

Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Wri Cases, &c., post free. 


Partrivce & Cozens, 192 Fleet Street, E.C. 





HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). Cuass 29, Exurerrion 1862. 


: Backed Seats, tor’, f } pony Mesttn ® 
Level Tables, ‘or 





EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES. 
T. COOKE & SONS, 


OPTICIANS, &c. 


381 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, 


MANUFACTORY— 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
YORK, 
Des. to announce that, in addition to their high-class 
AS 


RONOMICAL TELESCOPES of all Sizes, they are 
now manufacturing 


EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES, 


With object-glasses, varying in aperture from 2} to 4 inches. 


The EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES are supplied with 
the best object-glasses; brass-tubes, with rack adjustment 
to focus, finder, dew-cap, and two astronomical eye-pieces, 
with sun-shades; they are mounted on tall tripod stands, 
with horizontal and vertical motions, and steadying rods. 
All packed in neat cases. 

In consequence of increased facilities in their manufacture, 
T.Cooxe & Sons are enabled to offertheir EDUCATIONAL 
TELESCOPES at prices ranging from £10 to £36. 


They also beg to solicit attention to their 
PORTABLE EQUATORIAL MOUNTINGS, 


With Hour Circle, reading to twenty seconds of time, and 
Declination Circle, to one minute of arc; tangent-screw 
motion, and all necessary means of adjustment in position, 
on stout tripod stands. From £5 to £12 10s. 





PRICE LISTS may be had on application. 





(‘HURCH, TURRET, &STABLE CLOCKS, 


BY 
T. COOKE & SONS, 
$1 Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
MANUFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 





BROWNING’S 
STUDENT’S SPECTROSCOPE, 


Five GUINEAS. 
An Illustrated Description, with Instructions how to use 


the Instrument, forwarded upon application. Also the 
following :— e e 
8. d. 


The AMATEUR’S SPECTROSCOPE ..... ......... 2 2 0 
The POCKET SPECTROSCOPE, for Geologists... 3 3 0 
The HERSCHEL-BROWNING NEW DIRECT 
VISION SPECTROSCOPE, for Astronomers, 
Geologists, or Tourists, very powerful, yet por- 
_ ao 


o 
on 
= 


(For Illustrated Description see 
the Reader of Jan. 21.) 


‘The MODEL SPECTROSCOPE, with 2 prisms, 


and rack-work and tangent: screw motions to 
adjustments; 2 eye-pieces, &e. ...............06000 1010 0 
The GRAND MODEL SPECTROSCOPE, with 
4 or8 prisms, for experimentsin Physics, £35and 0 0 0 
STAR SPECTROSCOPES TO ORDER. 





Joun Browntxe, Optical and Physical Instrument 
Maker, 179 Strand, W.C. ; 111 Minories, Factory, 6 Vine 


Street, E.C. 
Prize Medal, 1862. 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 
the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic 
institutions, and the public ponasety, that, by a novel appli- 
cation of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he 
has introduced a new series of his useful productions which, 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and 
defy competition. 

ach pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. _ 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
J.G. has introduced his warranted school and public pens, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
de s of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in 


schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham Street, Birmingham ; at 91 John Street, New York; 
and at 37 Gracechurch Street, London. 





ANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.—Self- 


fitting. No Holder or Paper or Scraping. PatTEenrep. 
Fie.ip’s Improved Patent Hard, Snuffless Chamber Candle. 
SeLF-FITTING, Clean, Safe, Economical, and Burns to the 
End. Sold Everywhere by Grocers and Oilmen; Wholesale 
and for Export at the Works, 


J. C. & J. FIELD’S, Upper Manrsn, Lameerna. 
Also, F1£Lp’s CELEBRATED UNITED Service Soap a iI 


and Patent PARAFFINE CANDLES, as supplied to HE 
MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
with a DELIGHTFUL and LASTING FRAGRANCE, by usin 
FIELD’S CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. 





Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers t hout the King- 


dom; but the Public should ask for Field’s, and see that the 
See Se. §. Be. FIELD are on each packet, box, and 


Wholesale and for Exportation, at the Works, 
Where cine tay be.chteined, Hats Pulse Medel Perefline 


210 





HE FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS.— 


HEAL & SON have observed for some time that it 
would be advan us to their Customers to see a much 
larger selection of BED-ROOM FURNITURE than is 
wage See and that, to judge properly of the style 
and effect of the different descriptions of iture, it is 
necessary that each feeeeipton should be placed in separate 
Rooms. They have therefore erected large and additional 
Show-Rooms, wy which they are enabled not only to extend 
their show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bed- 
room Furniture, beyond what they believe has ever been 
attempted, but also to provide several small Rooms for the 
purpose of keeping complete Suites of Bed-room Furniture 
in the different styles. 


Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of 
five or six different colours, some of them light and orna- 
mental, and others of a plainer description. Suites of 
Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and 
Walnut, are also set apart in separate Rooms, so that 
Customers are able to see the effect as it would a pear in 
their own Rooms. A Suite of very eupees Gothic Oak 
Furniture will generally be kept in stock, and from time to 
See pew and select Furniture in various Woods will be 
added. 


Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large 
numbers, so that a complete assortment may be seen, and 
the effect of any particular Pattern ascertained as it would 
appear on the Bedstead. 


A very large Stock of Bedding (Herat & Son’s original 
trade) is placed on the Bedsteads. 


The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, 
and Japanned Goods for plain and Servants’ use, is very 
eatly increased. The entire Stock is arranged in Eight 
ooms, Six Galleries (each 120 feet long), and Two large 
Ground Floors, the whole forming as complete an assort- 
nous ¢ Bed-room Furniture as they think can possibly be 
esired. 


Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet- 
work, and they have just erected large Workshops on the 
Premises for this purpose, that the manufacture may 
under their own immediate care. 


Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal 
attention, every article being made on the Premises. 


They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring 
Mattress, the Sommier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, 
durable and elastic, and lower in price than the old Spring 
Mattress. 

Heat & Son’s Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, 
Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent free by post.—196, 
197, 198, Tottenham Court Road, London. 





DEANE'S (the Monument), Lonpon Bripex. 


EstTaBLisHepd A.D. 1700. 





_ 9 

EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, celebrated 
for more than 150 years, remains unrivalled for quality 
and cheapness. The Stock is most extensive and complete, 
affording a choice suited to the taste and means of every 
urchaser. The following are some of the prices for Ivory- 
1andled Knives, each blade being of the best steel, bearing 

our name, and warranted :— 





d.| 8. d.\ 3. d, a.d.| 8.| 8. “*. 
0/160) 19 0; 23 0} 25 | 29 | 28 
0/12 0/15 0! 18 6! 20/23/38 


i8 
Table Knives, per doz. 1 
l 2 
0! 50 56! 66) 76! 8| OI 


Dessert ditto of 
Carvers, Joint,per pair 


{LECTRO-PLATED SPOONS and 


4 FORKS.—The best manufacture, well-finished, macney 
plated. Every articlestamped withour mark, and guaranteed. 








FIDDLE REEDED Kine’s |Lity 
2nd | Best | 2nd | Best} 2nd | Best Best 





Per dozen. 8. d 8. R q q 2 
Table Spoons.| 3830] 40 44 58 Moa 66 58 
Table Forks .| 31 0 38 44 56 4 64 56 
Dessert Forks | 230/ 29 82 40 37 46 40 
Dessert Spoons! 240) 30 32 42 37 48 42 
Tea Spoons. .| 46; 18 22 26 26 32 26 
GravySpoons}| ¢¢|76{| 9 | u | u | 12 | 10 


























psu COVERS & HOT-WATER DISHES. 


—DEANE & CO. invite particular attention to their 
varied and excellent assortment of these goods, to which 
they are continually yo all modern approved patterns in 
Electro-plate, Britannia Metal, and Tin. 





£e.([£L @.i/f 8.1 2.) 2.) & @. 
Britan. Metal, setof5) 3 0/3 6/310) 4 6/510] 515 
Britan. Metal, setof6} 4 5}418}5 015 817 7/717 
Block Tin, set of 6 018;110}/2 O0;2 22 81217 
Block Tin, set of 7 14/2 0; 218/217 | 3 41310 
Electro-plate, set of 4)12 8 |12 12 |14 0 ]15 0 715 15 [26 4 





New Illustrated Catalogue and Price Furnishing List, gratis, 
and post free. 


DEANE & CoO. 
4 KING WILLIAM STREET, 


LONDON BRIDGE. 





LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 

and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites inspec- 

tion of his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show Rooms. 

Each article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of 

ure Vertu, the productions of the first manufacturers of 

Paris, from whom Wi.u1am 8. Burton imports them direct. 
Clocks,from ... . . . 78.6d.to £45. 

ai . « « « 138.6d. to £16 10s. per ° 

Candelatra, from ie OS aie is. per pair 


Bronzes,from ..... - 
Lamps, mode ur,from . 6s. to £9. 
Pure Colza Oil ... . . 4. per gallon. 








ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 


FURNISHING [RONMONGER, by appointment, to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis 
and t paid. It contains upwards of 600 [llustrations of 
h illimnited stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimne -pieces, Kitchen 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and a 
, Iron 
Bedsteads ding, Bed-room Cabinet Ferniture, 

&c:, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twen 


ty Large 
Rooma, at 39 Oxford 8 W.; Lil and 4 
x Street; 4, 6, and 6 Perry's Place; ana i ewman 


ard, London. 


OO 
abd efi en, — 
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Sale by Auction. 


THE CELEBRATED DENNISON COLLECTION OF 
SHELLS. 


ME: J. C. STEVENS begs to announce 
that he has been fayoured with instructions from the 
Administrators of the late—Dennison, Esq., to SELL by 
AUCTION, at his Great Room, 38 King Street, Covent 
Garden, the second week in April next, 

THIS MOST CHOICE, VALUABLE, AND EXTENSIVE 

COLLECTION OF SHELLS, 

being one of the finest ever offered to public competition, 
and comprising a very large number of exceedingly Rare 
Species, some unique, and all in the finest possible condi- 
tion. Also the Cabinets and the Library of Conchological 
Works.—Catalogues are preparing, and will be ready 10 days 
previous to the Sale. 








IMPORTANT TO NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN 
FORMING OR ADDING TO THEIR LIBRARIES: 
AMATEURS OF RARE AND CURIOUS BOOKS, 
CURATORS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES, &c. 


BOVE 50,000 VOLUMES OF RARE, 
CURIOUS, USEFUL, AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
SPLENDID BOOKS OF PRINTS, PICTURE GALLE- 
RIES, AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS, BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS ON VELLUM, &c. 
Are now on Sale at very greatly reduced prices by 
JOSEPH LILLY, 
17 and 18 New Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


CATALOGUE OF A PARTICULARLY 


INTERESTING AND VALUABLE COLLECTION 
OF RARE AND CURIOUS ENGLISH BOOKS, singu- 
larly rich in Early English Literature, including some of the 
ORIGINAL EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEAR 5S WORKS, 
and Extensively Dlustrated Works relating to him; Books 
relating to the Drama and Stage; Lives of Actors and Ac- 
tresses; a large collection of Song and Jest Books; a very 
curious collection of Books relating to Marriage Divorce, 
&c.; and a great number of singularly curious and amusing 
Books, Facetie, &c., valuable Books relating to ae 
History, To a hy; &c. &c. SELECTED FROM THE 
CELEBRATED Pr RARY OF THE LATE GEORGE 
DANIEL, ESQ., OF CANONBURY SQUARE, and from 
the Library of a Gentleman, the greater part of which were 
urchased at the Sale of the Libraries of DR. RICHARD 
ARMER, 1796, and GEORGE STEEVENS, Esgq., 1800. 
Now on Sale, at the prices affixed, by 


JOSEPH LILLY, 
17 and 18 New Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


This exceedingly curious and interesting Catalogue will be 
forwarded on the receipt of twelve postage-stamps. 





HATCHARD & CO., BooxksELiEerRs, BY 
APPOINTMENT, to H.R.H. tue PRINCESS OF 

WALES. 

Publishers. Bibles aud Prayer Books. 

New Publications of Merit. Children’s Books & Periodicals. 

Books Bound. Libraries Arranged. 

Books forwarded by Post. Liberal Discount for Cash. 


187 Piccadilly, W. 





CHEAP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY. 


New and Secondhand Copies of many attractive and 
useful Works in History, Biography, Travels, Science, and 
Religion are now on Sale, at very greatly Reduced Prices. 


Catalogues gratis. 
BULL’S LIBRARY, 52 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square, 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


Observe, Mr. Ephraim Mosely can only be Consulted in Lon- 
don at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 

TEETH, and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES, 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 

9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, sole inventor 
and patentee of ARTIFICIAL TEETH on a soft, elastic, 
chemically prepared India-rubber gum. No wires or un- 
sightly fastenings are required ; they are more natural, dura- 
ble, and comfortable than any yet introduced. They are 
self-adhesive, and render apeer to the adjoining teeth, 
andare supplied at prices within the reach of all. 


Consultations free. 
*,* Observe—No connection with any of the same name, 
9 GROSVENOR STREET. 





EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 30 Berners 
SrrReeEtT, OxrorD STREET, and 448 STRAND (Opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), Established 1820, offer to the Public 
a medium for wean Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DEN TRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more 
natural, comfortable, and durable, than any yet produced. 
They are self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, 
rendering unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but 
one Visit to fit, and are supplied at press completely defying 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5,7 
10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and 
success of this system, vide ‘ Lancet.’ 


*.* No connection with any one of the same name. 





EETH. — DENTAL SELF-MANAGE- 
MENT. A BRIEF EXPOSITION of MR. ESKELL’S 
PATENTED INVENTION in the CONSTRUCTION of | 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Free on application, or by post 
on receipt of one stamp.—S Grosvenor Street, Bond Street. 





AUTION.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 


READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gr>vies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use, 
is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is manu- 
factured only the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, 
Original Sauce Warehouse. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ee 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





All the best Books of the Season are in Circulation 
or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand in- 
creases, and an ample Supply is provided of all the principal 
New Works as they appear. 

First-class Subscription (for the Newest Books) One 
Guinea per Annum. 

Class B Subscription Half a Guinea per Annum, com- 
mencing at any date. 

Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries and Reading 
Rooms, and Literary Institutions, supplied on liberal terms. 


Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


—_—_—_—. 


FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS call on_ap- 
pointed days to deliver Books at the Residences of Sub- 
scribers in every part of London and the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, on a p which has given general satisfaction for 
many years. 


Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


oes 


THE NEW CATALOGUE. 


A New Edition of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CATALOGUE 
is now ready, price One Shilling. 

A Revised List of the principal Books lately added to the 
Collection is also ready, and will be forwarded, postage 
free, on application. 








MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 





Purchasers of Books for Public and Private Libraries 
Merchants, Shipping Agents, intending Pageents and 
others, are invited to ap ly for the REVISED LIST of 
Books withdrawn from MU IE’S LIBRARY for SALE. 


This List contains more than One Thousand Books, of 
the Past and Previous Seasons, at the lowest Current Prices. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Lurep), 
New Oxford Street, London. 
City Office: 4 King Street, Cheapside. 





SAUCE —LEA & PERRIN S’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
‘THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,’ 
Is prepared solely by Lea & PERRINS. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea & Pgerarins’ Names are 
on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & BLackWELL; Messrs. BARCLAY 
& Son, London, &c. &.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 





AUTION.—CHLORODYNE.—IN CHAN- 


CERY. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that 
Dr. Browne was undoubtedly the inventor—eminent hospi- 
tal physicians of London stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne 
was the discoverer—of Chlorodyne: that they prescribe it 
largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—See Times, 
July 13, 1864. The public, therefore, are cautioned against 
using any other than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLO- 
RODYNE. It is affirmed by overwhelming medical testi- 
monials to be the most efficacious medicine for 
CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRON- 

CHITIS, SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, &c. 

Earl Russell has graciously favoured J. T. Davenport with 

the following :—‘ Extract of a dispatch from Mr. Webb, 
H.B.M.’s Consul at Manilla, dated Sept. 17, 1864 :—The 
remedy most efficacious in its effects (in Epidemic Cholera) 
has been found to be CHLORODYNE, and with a small quan- 
tity given to me by Dr. Burke I have saved several lives.’ 
Ne home should be without it. Soldsn bottles, 2s. 9d. and 
4s.6d. J.T. Davenport, 33 Great Russell Street, London, 
W.C., sole manufacturer. Observe particularly, none genu- 
ine without the words ‘Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlo me’ 
on the Government stamp. 








LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. — 
Messrs. WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Princess or WaLes. This 
Starch is used in the Royat Launpry, and was awarded a 
Priz—E MEDAL, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


Worgerspoon & Co., Glasgow and London. 





THRESHER'S COLOURED FLANNEL 
SHIRTS. 
Next Door to Somerset House, Strand. 





HRESHER’S FLAX CLOTH SHIRTS. 


—A light and inexpensive substitute for Cotton. Sold 





ALL Oruers args Spurious Imirations. 





only by Thresher & Glenny, next door to Somerset House, 
Strand, 
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Now ready, price Is. 5d, 


PART XXV. 


oF; 


‘THE READER,’ 


FOR JANUARY. 


ed 


Also, VOL. IV. or ‘THE READER,’ 
Price lls, bound, 


— 


CASES FOR BINDING VOL IV. 


2s. each, 





Published every FRIDAY AFTERNOON, at Two o’Clock, 
Pricgs FourPeNnce; STAMPED, FIVEPENCE, 


Tus object of ‘THE READER’ is to supply the long-felt 
want of a First-class Literary, Newspaper of high literary 
merit and general ability. 


Without any wish to depreciate the merits of other journals 
which have attempted a somewhat similar object, it is con- 
sidered that this object has not yet been attained; and the 
success of ‘THE READER’ proves that this opinion is 
correct. ‘THE READER’ commands the services of dis- 
tinguished writers in every branch of Literature and 
Science, so that each subject is, as far as possible, treated 
by critics whose names cannot fail to carry weight on the 
special topic of which they write. It is desired to have 
every work of note reviewed simply and solely on its own 
merits. Totally unconnected with any publishing firm, 
‘THE READER’ will show equal favour to all works of 
sterling worth, without caring through what channel they - 
come before the public, and thus be a trustworthy guide for 
the book-seeking public. 


In the arrangements of ‘THE READER’ the following 
system has been adopted. Each number contains a FULL AND 
DETAILED LIST OF ALL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETs published during 
the week, specifying their prices, size, number of pages, 
maps, &c., and, wherever it is desirable, each publication 
is accompanied by a short descriptive notice. Ali works 
deserving further consideration are reviewed at length 
within a week or two of publication. The special attention 
devoted by ‘THE READER’ to Foreign Literature enables 
its readers to keep themselves acquainted with every work 
of interest published on the Continent or in America. 


The very inadequate manner in which THE PROGRESS OF 
ScrENCE, and THE LABOURS AND OPINIONS OF OUR SCIENTIFIC 
MEN, are recorded in the weekly press, and the want of a 
weekly organ which would afford scientific men a means of 
communication between themselves and with the public, 
have long been felt. They have been the subject of special 
consideration lately, by some of the leaders of Science in 
London, 


The Proprietors of ‘THE READER,’ therefore, with a 
view to supply the deficiency, have extended the space they 
have hitherto devoted to Science to eight pages weekly, and 
most of our chief scientific men—especially the office-bearers 
of the different Societies—approving the plan, have expressed 
their willingness to avail themselves of the space thus placed 
at their disposal. Thus it is that, by the kind co-operation 
of the Secretaries, an OFFICIAL WEEKLY RECORD of the work 
done in the various Learned Societies is now presented to 
the public, 


In addition to this, the Transactions of the various Con- 
tinental and American Academies are copiously noticed, 
and a full WEEKLY SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, in 
which the workers themselves kindly render their valuable 
assistance, is given, 


Topics of Musica, Artistic, or Dramatic interest, are 
discussed in ‘THE READER’ in separate and original 
articles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only valuable, 
but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by those persons 
unacquainted with the special subject. 


CoRRESPONDENCE on all Literary and Scientific topics, 
from writers of note, findsa place in ‘THE READER,’ 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


£ as. d. 
Vour TAnes CF WG iirccncecncsninmatenmamsiniein spies a ee 
For every additional lime... ............ccccccsserccrccsreeeeee O 0 6 
For Advertisements, not of a Literary Character, 

Four Limes, OF UNGGT............cc.coccccrevecscescsecesseseee O ZB O 
For @VOTy AUGIOMAL BMS... ..0sccsccciescecesscsccccecsscsincceee @ OO 
A, GORD ivi sie vinericatceibidtieltldicedie 83 0 
Pe Me ee 


Across two Columns one-third extra, 


DIsPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS ARE CHARGED ACCORDING TO 
THE SPACE OCCUPIED. 


Advertisements received till Fiveo’clock on Thursday Evening, 





LONDON: 2% TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT 





GARDEN, 
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WHITE’S LATIN DICTIONARIES. 





Now ready, in medium 8vo. pp. 1048, price 18s. 
A NEW 


LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 


Abridged from the larger work of Wuire and 
Rmwp-e. 


By JOHN T. WHITE, M.A., 
Of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 





From Dr. Lronnarp Scumitz, Edinburgh. 


‘The introduction of proper names cannot fail to 
be extremely useful to young students, as they 
find in one book all they want in reading a Latin 
Author.’ 


From Rev. Dr. Masor, King’s College, London. | 


‘I am very much obliged to you for your kind 
and valuable present of Mr. Wuirn’s smaller Latin 
dictionary. It appears to me so carefully prepared 
and accurately printed, and also in so compendious 
and convenient a form, that I should augur that it 
will soon take precedence of all others for ordinary 
use.’ 


' From Rey. E. St. Joun Parry, M.A., 
Leamington. 


‘I have to acknowledge with thanks the valu- 
able dictionary which I have just received, I 
have a very high opinion of Mr. Wurrn’s larger 
work—from which this is abridged—and consider 
it unrivalled in arrangement and execution. This 
smaller dictionary will be very useful to the higher 
boys in Sehools, who require something of philology 
en classification of the meanings of 
words.’ 


From Rey. Dr. Cotxis, Bromsgrove. 


‘I have to thank you for a very serviceable- 
looking dictionary abridged from the large WuIrE 
and Rropie. The cost of the latter has hitherto 
deterred me from introducing it here. I shall, 
however, /argely use the abridged one, which is 
very capital in its typography as well as the 
arrangement of its contenis. The way in which 
the meanings are regularly deduced, and the 
excellence of the ctymologies, render it superior to 
any Latin lexicon I have yet seen.’ 

*Though abridged and pub- | sens which drive many a be- 


lished in as er form, this | wildered professor almost to 
valuable dictionary preserves | despair. Etymological re- 


the prominent features of 
the larger vocabulary. In 
fact it can hardly be called a 
mere vocabulary, for it is 
something higher and more 
useful—a real and true guide 
for mastering idiomatic diffi- 
culties and interpreting ob- 
scure passages which sorely 
puzzle many a student. To 
each Latin word is annexed 
the enumeration of its dif- 
ferent micenings, and every 
meaning is illustrated by 
striking passages taken from 
the acknowledged classical 
writers. It will thus become 
easy for every myn | man, 
or even ty f to avoid those 
ridientous blunders in 
lation, those absurd contre- 





trans- | sto 


searches are nowadays great 

in vogue, and philologists will 
be g to find in this dic- 
tionary the Latin words ac- 
companied by their equiva- 
lents in Italian and French. 
The book is aeey perfect 
in its kind, and shows the 
master-hand of an accom- 
lished scholar, who has 
earnt much by his long 
practice as a conscientious 
teacher. What Professor 
Max Motuer said of the 
large dictionary is still abso- 
lutely true of the abridged 


one: “ Them gs of each 
word are arran and built 
up architect , story on 


Spectator, Feb. 18, 1865. 





A JUNIOR 


LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


Abridged from the above, will be ready in the 
Spring. 





WHITE AND RIDDLE'S 


LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


(The larger work), imperial 8vo. price 42s. 


‘A work which deserves the highest credit for 
the careful and thoughtful manner in which the 
meanings of each word are arranged and built up 
architecturally, story on story.’ 

Prof. Max Murxer’s Lectures on Language, 
Ssconp Serres, p. 290, Note (July 1864). 


‘London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO., 
Paternoster Row. 











| 
| 





HUGH MILLER’S WORKS, 


1. TESTIMONY of the ROCKS. 
Twenty-ninth Thousand, illustrated, crown 
8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


2. FOOTPRINTS of the CREATOR. 
Sixth Thousand, illustrated, crown 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. 


3. OLD RED SANDSTONE. Ninth 


Thousand, illustrated, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


4. MY SCHOOLS and SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. Tenth Thousand, crown 8yvo. 
price 7s.6d. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 


5. FIRST IMPRESSIONS of ENG- 
LAND and its PEOPLE. Sixth Thou- 
sand, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Cheap Edit. 2s. 6d. 


6. CRUISE of the BETSY. Fifth 


Thousand, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


7. SCENES and LEGENDS of the 
NORTH of SCOTLAND. Sixth Thousand, 
crown 8yo. price 7s. 6d. 


8. SKETCH BOOK of POPULAR 
GEOLOGY. Fourth Thousand, crown 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. 


9. ESSAYS HISTORICAL 





and 


CRITICAL. Second Thousand, crown 8vo. | 


price 7s, 6d. 


10. RIGHTS of the CHRISTIAN 
PEOPLE. Second Thousand, crown 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. 


11. TALES and SKETCHES. Second 


Thousand, crown 8yo. price 6s. 


12. EDINBURGH and its NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD, Geological and Historical. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


DE QUINCEY’S WORKS 
t 
Complete Edition, in 15 vols. crown 8yvo. cloth, 
with Illustrations, Notes and Index. 


Price £3 3s.; separate vols. 4s. 6d. each. 











1. CONFESSIONS of an ENGLISH 
OPIUM-EATER. 


2. RECOLLECTIONS of the LAKE 
POETS. 


3. LAST DAYS of EMANUEL 
KANT, 


4, THE ENGLISH MAIL COACH. 


. DR. SAMUEL PARR, Cc. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, &c. 


. PROTESTANTISM, and Other 
Essays. 


8. LEADERS in LITERATURE. 


9. THE CAESARS, and Other 
Writings. 
10. STYLE and RHETORIC. 


11. COLERIDGE OPIUM- 
EATING. 


12. SPECULATIONS, LITERARY 
and PHILOSOPHIC. 


13. LETTERS, CONVERSATIONS, 
&e. 


14. AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES, 1790—1803. 


15. BIOGRAPHIES and GENERAL 
INDEX. 


“Ss oN 


and 





Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
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RASER’S MAGAZINE FOR MARCH. 
No. CCCCXXITI. Price 2s. 6d. 
CoNnTENTS : 


Clerical Subscription Com- 
mission. Rpeoen of the 
Dean of St. Paul's, Friday, 
April 22, 1864. 

Virginia, First and Last. 

Gilbert Rugge.—A Tale. By 
the Author of ‘A First 
Friendship.’ Chapters 
XXX.—XXXTIT 


How Ireland was Governed 
in the Sixteenth Century. 
By J. A. Froude. 





The Hierarchy of Art.—Part 
Il. By Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Amulet.—A Tale of 
Spanish California. Chap- 
ters VI.—IX. 

Merivale’s Sermons on the 
Conversion of the Roman 
Empire. 

Working Men's Clubs and 
Institutes. 

Law Reporting. 


The Law of Honour. 
London : Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








Just published, in 8vo. with Map, price 10s. 6d. 


M4 DAGASCAR and its PEOPLE. By 

Lyons M‘Leop, Esq., F.R.G.S., late British Consul at 
Mozambique; ‘Author of ‘Eastern Africa,’ ‘ Notes on the 
Seychelles,’ &c. Dedicated by permission to the Eart of 
CiarEnpDoN, K.G. 


London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





THE ESSAYS AND CONTRIBUTIONS OF A. K. H. B. 


On Friday next will be published, a New and cheaper 
Edition, being the Second, in crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


HE AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a COUN- 
TRY PARSON; or, Essays Consolatory, isthetical, 
Moral, Social, and Domestic, selected from the Contribu- 
tions of A. K. H. B. to Fraser's Magazine and to Good 
Words. 
The GRAVER THOUGHTS of a COUNTRY PARSON, 
SEconD Series. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 
LEISURE HOURS in TOWN: a Selection from Contri- 
pace to Fraser's Magazine. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 
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THE ENGLISH LIFE TABLE. 


hy proportion to the large and increasing 
numbers of those who, in the course of 
their lives, avail themselves of Lirr INsv- 
RANCE in one or other of its varied forms, 
it is surprising how few take the trouble to 
become acquainted, even in the least degree, 
with the principles upon which such important 
transactions are based. 

To the majority, insurance is a simple thing 
enough. The choice of an office is usually 
decided either by the recommendation of a 
friend or the solicitation of an agent; the 
proposal is made and accepted; the stipulated 
premiums have to be paid at the proper inter- 
vals; and when death happens the amount 
will, as a matter of course, be forthcoming. 
What more is necessary, or why should one 
take further trouble in the matter? This is 
probably the reasoning which commends it- 
self to the great bulk of insurers, and it is 
well for them that the life insurance business 
of this country is in the main conducted by 
men whose knowledge of mathematical science 
and whose personal integrity render them safe 
depositories of the vast interests confided to 
their care. 

In the present day, when the growing in- 
telligence of all classes of our nation is taking 
hold of, and gradually mastering, the difficul- 
ties of the various branches of scientific 
study, it seems hardly possible that life insu- 
rance can much longer be left so completely 
in the hands of its professional disciples as it 
now undoubtedly is. 

And it is in the hope of awakening an ex- 
tended interest in the subject that we have 
devoted a space in our columns to the present 
article. 

Whatever life insurance may have been in 
its earliest days,—and no doubt chance, rather 
than skill, was chiefly relied onin those times,— 
it is quite certain that now it is exclusively a 
scientific business, in which all the complex 
laws governing human life in its physical as- 
pect, have to be closely studied in conjunction 
with the present and prospective financial con- 
dition of the country, as determining the rate 
of interest which may be safely calculated 
upon for investment of capital, &c. &c. 

I-very insurance office bases its transactions 
upon an instrument which is called a ‘Life 
Yable;’ and for the benefit of those to whom 
this name is of mysterious import we propose 
yery briefly to explain what a life table is, and 
what are its uses. 

‘A life table,’ says an eminent writer on 
this subject, ‘is an instrument of investigation; 
it may be called a biometer, for it gives the 
exact measure of the duration of life under 
given circumstances.’ It shows the result of 
the observations of the rate of mortality pre- 
vailing in a given period whether amongst a 
select class, or amongst the whole population 
indiscriminately. Of course the longer the 
period over which the observations extend 
the greater is the probability of the results 
agreeing with the truth, as the mortality some- 
times differs considerably in different years in 
the same district. And by the same reason- 
ing a rate of mortality founded on facts 
relating to the whole of England during a 
period of years, must represent more accurately 
the chances of life of Englishmen than would 
result from selecting any particular city or 
district as the basis of the estimate: for in 
proportion as the number of facts observed 
increases, the more do errors from over or 
under-statement tend to neutralize each other. 

_It is evident that where the two elements 
dife and money are concerned, exceptional 
periods of high mortality (such as the delem, 
and other epidemics) and of monetary pressure 

















(such as would arise in the event of a Euro- 

n war) must be taken into account, or the 
fife office would get into difficulties. And thus 
it is that no insurance office would be justified 
in using a table of mortality which gave a 
duration of life beyond that of the average 
population during a series of years, nor in 
reckoning upon a rate of interest greater than 
is yielded by the best securities. 

A life table can be constructed in two ways: 
—1l. From the deaths alone, aa was the case 
with the Northampton Life Table of Dr. Price; 
but unless the population out of which the 
deaths are taken is stationary and the births 
and deaths are equal—there being moreover 
no disturbance from emigration or immigra- 
tion—a table constructed on this plan must 
undoubiedly give fallacious results. 2. But if 
a comparison is made of the deaths and the 
living at each age, and the ratio which the 
one bears to the other is ascertained; a rate 
of mortality, and from thence a life table, can 
be constructed which, in the words of Dr. Price 
himself, ‘must be correct.’ And it was upon 
this plan that the Carlisle Table was constructed 
by Mr. Milne from 1840 deaths in the nine 
years 1779-87 in two parishes of Carlisle (St. 
Cuthbert and St. Mary) and from two enu- 
merations of the population at an interval of 
eight years. Mr. Milne did not distinguish 
the sexes, but it is known that the females 
greatly exceeded the males in Carlisle in 
1787. 

The passing of the Registration Act in 1837 
paved the way for the satisfaction of a want 
which had long been felt by scientific men for 
a national table, and in the Fifth Annual Re- 

ort of the Registrar-General of England, an 
English Life Table, deduced from the numbers 
living at different ages in 1841, and from the 
deaths at the corresponding ages in the same 
year, together with an explanation of its con- 
struction, was published. 

Subsequent reports of the same public officer 
contain other life tables, and to those who 
desire to study the subject in its scientific 
form, we cannot do better than recommend the 
singularly clear and able expositions of the 
science of life insurance which these volumes 
contain. 

After the census of 1851 had been taken, it 
appeared to be desirable that a new English 
table should be constructed, embracing the re- 
sults of the two censuses of 1841 and 1851, 
and the registered deaths in the seventeen 
years, 1858-54. The completion of the 
Swedish Difference Engine, which Her 
Majesty’s Government—at the instance of the 
Registrar-General—had ordered to be made in 
England, from the designs of the inventors, 
Messrs. Scheutz, of Stockholm, and which had 
been deposited in the General Register Office, 
opportunely supplied a most useful auxiliary 
for the contemplated work. 

This grand index to the life-power of the 
whole English population, male and female— 
the English Life Table, par excellence—has 
just been published, in one handsome volume, 
of some 800 pages, by the authority of the 
Registrar-General of England. It is derived 
from the ascertained deaths of 6,470,720 per- 
sons, viz. 3,283,255 males and 3,187,465 fe- 
males, and from the living at two enumerations, 
yielding upwards of 288,233,000 years of life. 
The greatest possible care was ro in that the 
facts should really represent the condition of 
the population at heme, and we doubt if any 
one can read Dr. Farr’s elaborate Introduction 
to the life table without being satisfied that 
it would be difficult to think of any disturbing 
element which has not been fully considered 
and its value determined. Within the period 
of observation there occurred the cholera epi- 
demics of 1849 and 1854 and the influenza 
epidemic of 1847, so that the conditions to 
which we have before adverted, as being neces- 
sary to a properly constructed life table, viz. 
that it should provide for periods of excep- 
tionally high mortality, is thus complied with. 

From the above facts the rate of mortality 
prevailing over the seventeen years was de- 
duced, and thence the logarithm of the pro- 
bability of living a year after any age (Ap,); 
then by the method of finite tag and 
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with the aid of the difference engine, the lo- 
garithms of the living at each year of (A4) 
were obtained. The numbers to these logari- 
thms (/,) supply the means of ascertaining the 
numbers of the dying (d,) at each age in a 
properly graduated series; and thus we are 
supplied with the two fundamental columns of 
the life table. Upon this foundation is built 
the elaborate superstructure of tables with 
which the insurance actuary enters the field, 
and sets a fair market value upon the life of 
every one who may wish to make his chance of 
life the subject of a pecuniary transaction. 


The following is a brief analysis of some of 
the leading features of the English Table :— 


In 1,000,000 births there will be 511,745 
boys and 488,255 girls, who will in the first 
year of age (0) be reduced to 428,026 and 
422,481 respectively; the tale of infant life lost 
is therefore of boys 83,719 (or 18 per cent.)— 
26,787 dying in the first month; and of girls 
65,774 (or 15 per cent.), of whom 19,716 die in 
the first month. Following the little ones to 
the next period of age (1 year completed), the 
decrement becomes for males 27,521 (6:7 per 
cent.), or about as many as die in the first 
month; and for females 26,159 (6-4 per cent.). 
At age 444 the males will be reduced to h 
their original number; the females have an 
advantage of two years, their original number 
being reduced to half in 46} years. These two 
periods represent the probable lifetime of the 
two sexes at birth. In the early part of the 
17th century it was estimated by Graunt that 
‘in England seven out of every 100 born live 
to the age of 70’—astatement of great interest 
when compared with the fact that at the pre- 
sent day twenty-four per cent. of the English 
population attain the ‘threescore and ten’ of 
the Psalmist. 

By Demoivre’s hypothesis the probable 
lifetime = expectation of life; but in a correct 
life table ies. is not the case, and the differ- 
ence between the two is shown in the English 
Table (p. cli.). The table of mean after-lifetime 
of both sexes (pp. 36-39) shows that the 
females have an advantage in longevity over 
the males at every year of age from birth 
upwards. Thus the mean after-lifetime of 
males at birth is 39°91 years, of females 41°85; 
at age 5—males 49°71, females 50°33; at age 
21—males 38°80, females 39°63; at age 45— 
males 22°76, females 24:06; at 70—males 
8°45, females 9°02; and so on to the end of 
the chapter. 

A comparison of the rates of mortality per 
cent. of the two sexes at each age yields the 
following results:—Of children under 8 years 
of age the mortality of girls is less at every 
year of age than that of boys; from ages 8 to 
38 inclusive the female mortality is in excess 
of the male rate; and from 39 to 100 the 
scale is again reversed, the excess being on the 
side of the males. 

It appears that the mean age of those who 
died in England in the seventeen years 1838- 
54 was 29°4 years, ‘ whereas the mean lifetime 
of children born in England during the same 
period is 40°9 years by the life table.’ This 
difference of 11:5 years is explained by the 
fact that the life table assumes a normal popu- 
lation wherein the births balance the deaths, 
whereas the actual population is increasing, 
and the added force of young lives makes the 
mean age at death 11°5 years less than the 
mean lifetime by the table. 


In the Introduction the construction of the 
life table is clearly explained, and concise de- 
scriptions are given of the formation and use 
of all the tables. A section is devoted to the 
‘Analysis of Values as affected by Time, 
Interest, and Contingencies of Life or of Com- 
merce: Notations;’ and the investigations 
having reference to all kinds of risks, com- 
pound and partial, are most interesting and 
valuable. 

There is a large collection of formulas for 
single and joint lives, both for life insurance 
and annuities; and modes by which new for- 
mulas for almost every possible contingency 
may be readily deduced are also given, An 
index to the notation employed will be found 
on pp. V.-viii. 
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The tabular matter is well arranged. It 
comprises tables for single and joint lives, and 
many of these are specially interesting as 
having been actually calculated and printed by 
machinery. Of the 600 pages of tables 230 

are the direct results of machine work, 
and are printed in characteristic re. The 
appendix contains an illustration of the method 
employed in the adaptation of this novel power 
to the performance of actual calculation. 

When Mr. Babbage shall have perfected the 

d idea of his analytical machine the 

wedish difference engine must hide its di- 
minished head; but until then it is entitled to 
the proud distinction of being the first ex- 
ample of a calculating machine which has 
given tangible proofs of its usefulness. 

In single lives there are tables for males and 
females at various rates of interest, as well as 
half-yearly and quarterly life tables. 

In the joint lives the leguitthian of D and N 
at all combinations of age for two lives are 

ed in juxtaposition, so that the value of 
the joint life annuity can be most readily found. 

The English Life Table is a complete text- 
book for the actuary, who is moreover enabled 
to see exactly how every column is con- 
structed, and what means were taken to 
prevent errors creeping into such an immense 
mass of figures. e greatest care seems to 
have been taken to insure accuracy, and the 
result is an official publication which is most 
creditable to the Department from whence it 
issues, 

We cannot but think its appearance singu- 
larly opportune now that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is seeking to extend the bene- 
fits of life insurance to the humbler classes. 

The whole working population of England 
—a vast majority—are invited to make provi- 
sion fod. themselves and those who are de- 
pendent upon them. They are warned that 
the operations of friendly societies—although 
legitimate enough in their proper sphere, that 
of providing sick-pay in illness—are not con- 
ducted on srhatigles which render them safe 
investments for provision in case of death. 
And the Government have now the means of 
knowing exactly how to start their plan on a 
basis which shall secure to the artizan and la- 
bourer the advantage of life insurance, with 
perfect security to both parties, and on the 
most moderate terms. 

We are glad to learn, then, that Mr. Glad- 
stone has adopted the English Life Table as 
the basis for the Government Life Insurance, 
which, under the able management of Mr. 
Scudamore, of the Post-Office Department, 
will very shortly be in full operation. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SHAKESPEARE IN GERMANY. 


Shakespeare in Germany in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries : an Account of the English 
Actors in Germany and the Netherlands, and of 
the Plays performed by them during the same 
Period. By Albert Cohn. (Asher & Co.) 


HE first title of this book requires an expla- 
nation. There is no account in these pages 

of the modern study of Shakespeare in Germany, 
or of the great critics and translators who have 
combined to make our dramatist as classical 
among Germans as Homer and as popular as 
their own Schiller. Mr. Cohn’s handsome 
volume treats exclusively of an earlier date. 
He shows that long before the days of 
Schlegel and Tieck, or even of Lessing, Shake- 
are’s plays were admired in Germany and 
imitated by German authors. During the 
poet's lifetime his tragedies and comedies were 
performed by wandering companies of English 
actors on the Continent; and there are plays of 
that period extant in German which are either 
borrowed directly from Shakespeare or have in 
their plot and characters the signs of affinity 
to his works. Six of these old German plays 
are published by Mr. Cohn with an English 
version in parallel columns. He has prefixed 
a valuable essay on the early German drama, 
which throws some light on the history of 
Shakespeare and his companions. The particu- 
lars which he has collected are, for the most part, 








new or little known; and the volume, as a 
whole, is an important contribution to the 
literature of a subject of which the interest 
seems inexhaustible. 

Early in the 15th century English actors 
began to acquire a reputation on the Continent. 
A company played at Constance during the 
Council fur the entertainment of the ‘super- 

ammatical’ Emperor Sigismund and the 
Seuhers who burned John Huss. As soon as 
the modern drama established its fame in 
London, players began to migrate into Ger- 
many, In 1580 the English stage had not, 
according to Sidney, any tragedy superior to 
‘Gorboduc.’ Before 1588, probably in 1585 
or 1586, a company of English comedians was 
recommended by the Earl of Leicester to 
Frederick II. King of Denmark. Five mem- 
bers of this company appear to have proceeded 
to Dresden and Berlin. Among the names are 
those of two fellow-players of Shakespeare, 
Thomas Pope and George Bryan. They were 
engaged by the Elector of Saxony in October 
1586, at the annual salary of 100 dollars each, 
with an allowance for clothes, lodging and 
board. Another company, under the patronage 
of the Earl of Worcester, left England for the 
Netherlands and Germany in the winter of 
1591, 
with the intention of practising their profession, by 
performing of music, feats of agility, and games of 
comedies, tragedies, and histories, for maintaining 
themselves and providing their expenses on their 
said journey. 

Part of this company took service with the 
Duke of Brunswick, and drew their salary at 
Wolfenbiittel until 1617. Near the same time 
English actors were at Vienna, Frankfort, and 
at most of the chief cities of Germany, their 
presence being traced by entries in local 
archives. Some of these notices are very 
curious. In 1607 the English comedians ur- 
gently entreat leave to play at Elbing, but are 
refused, 

as this is a tax on the citizens, and the melancholy 
state of affuirs will not permit it. 

At the Hague, in 1610, they have leave to 
lay on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
‘hursday, 

paying 20 pounds to the guardian of the poor, but 
not to play otherwise or longer on pain of punish- 
ment. 

At Leyden, an Englishman, W. Pedel, is 
allowed to 
exhibit various chaste and beautiful performances 
with his body, without using any words [in one of 
the churches |, provided he cease during the preach- 
ing of God’s word, and that the poor orphans have 
half the profits. 


It is evident that the players relied as much 
on their music and dancing, and pantomimic 
action, as on their tragedies and comedies. As 
long as they played in English few of their 
audience could have understood them. But in 
the year 1613 they acted at Nuremberg, ‘in 
good German,’ and with such success that the 
prices were doubled after the first perfor- 
mances, 

Notwithstanding the extent of Mr. Cohn’s 
researches, the most interesting question con- 
nected with this subject is still unanswered. 
It would have been a fitting reward for so 
much wearisome deciphering of barren MSS. 
to have alighted on the name of William 
Shakespeare. As yet, however, there is no 
direct evidence that Shakespeare visited Ger- 
many. [lis connection with the Earl of 
Leicester's company makes it possible that he 
was engaged by the King of Denmark, but he 
was not cne of the five Englishmen who quit- 
ted Denmark for Saxony in 1586. Possibly, 
also, he was the ‘jesting player Will,’ who 
earried Sir Philip Sidney’s letter from Utrecht 
to England in the spring of that year. What is 
certain is that Leicester took players with him 
in his expedition to the Netherlands, and that 
Shakespeare was a member of the Earl’s com- 

any about that time. The chain of facts is 
insufficient to prove more. 

We are disposed to attach some weight to 
the internal evidence of Shakespeare’s works, 
in favour of his having had experience of 
foreign travel, and of war, ani the sea, No- 
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thing would account so well for his universal 
knowledge. Shakespeare’s technical fami- 
liarity with the various forms of life is so 
great, that every trade might claim him as an 
adept. Lord Campbell took him for a lawyer ; 
Bishop Wordsworth takes him for a divine. 
If he was equally at home among the Romans, 
of whom he read in Plutarch, there is no 
reason for ascribing this skill to the mere in- 
stinct of genius; but all the more likelihood 
that he underwent the training which is most 
apt to strengthen the powers of close observa- 
tion and historical conception. Foreign travel 
is in some degree an apprenticeship to general 
knowledge of the world — both past and 
present, 

We would suggest further a few minute 
indications which point the same way. If 
Shakespeare went with Leicester, he must have 
sailed from Harwich, and probably returned 
by way of Dover. On the former route two 
ee obscure in themselves, are mentioned 
” him in casual allusions, quite irrelevant to 
the plays in which the passages occur, namely, 
Ware (‘Twelfth Night’), and Manningtree 
(‘Henry IV.’) On the voyage homeward he 
would pass the Goodwins (‘Merchant of Ve- 
nice’), and see the full grandeur of the stately 
cliff at Dover, to which his description has 
been appropriated. That he did so can only 
be surmised; but Shakespeare’s biography al- 
together is little more than a fabric of cablent 
tradition and likely conjecture. 

Of the six old German plays published by 
Mr. Cohn the first is the most remarkable— 
the comedy of the beautiful Sidéa by Jacob 
Ayrer of Nuremberg. This play has been 
supposed by Tieck and others to be ‘ based 
upon an old English piece now lost, which 
Shakespeare also made use of inthe “Tempest.”’” 
It bears the date 1595, and was therefore 
written long before the date usually assigned 
to the ‘Tempest;’ nor is the resemblance 
between the two plays at all that which 
would arise from direct borrowing. Never- 
theless it is far too striking a likeness to be 
accidental. As Mr. Cohn observes: 

In both pieces we have two hostile princes, of 
whom the one practises the arts of magic to get the 
son of the other into his power; in both pieces 
this prince has a spirit in his service, through 
whose power the enemy’s arms are rendered in- 
nocuous; and lastly, in both piecesan attachment is 
formed between the only daughter of the one 
prince, and the captive son of the other, which is 
eventually the means of bringing about a reconci- 
liation between the hostile families. 

The following scene between the young 
gr Engelbrecht, the magician Ludol/ff, and 

is daughter the beautiful Sidea, is a counter- 
part of the first interview between Ferdinand, 
Prospero, and Miranda, 

Ludolff. Young prince, I thee my prisoner make. 

Engelbrecht. To-day thou no such prize shalt 

take: 
Boy, draw your sword, and him transfix. 

(They try to draw. Ludolff strikes their swords 

with his wand.) 

Squire. My sword, sir, in its seabbard sticks ; 

I think it must enchanted be. 

Eng. Yes, it is nought but sorcery. 
That from my lamed limbs I learn, 
For I ean neither move nor turn ; 
And therefore, as no choice I see, 
Thy prisoner I acknowledge me. 

In the next act the Prince enters meanly 
attired, carrying logs of wood, and Sidea makes 
love to him, like Miranda in the similar scene 
of the ‘ Tempest.’ 

There is a demon, Runcifall, more like 
Caliban than Arie/, but not much resembling 
either. In other respects Ayrer’s play is 
utterly dissimilar to Shakespeare’s. It is want- 
ing‘in poetical and dramatic power, end is 
replete with low buffoonery. 

The second piece, Ayrer’s ‘Comedy of the 
Beautiful Phoenicia,’ reproduces the leading 
incidents of ‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ both 
lays having @ common origin in a novel of 
Bandello. It is uncertain whether the 
English or the German comedy was written 
first ; and Mr. Cohn is of opinion that a lost play 
founded on the novel was used by both dra- 
matists, and also by Duke Henry Julius of 
Brunswick in his comedy of‘ Vincentius Ladis- 
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laus.’ We do not, however, see any necessity 
for the theory of a lost play to account for the 
likeness of Shakespeare’s and Ayrer’s. The 
latter is what might be supposed to be written 
by an author who had seen ‘ Much Ado about 
Nothing’ and read the Italian novel. An 
English company performing ‘Much Ado’ to 
a German audience would be sure to retrench 
the verbal jests, and on enlarge on the more 
demonstrative portion of the comedy, the 
deception and remorse of Claudio. In Ayrer’s 
play we miss altogether Benedick and Beatrice, 
Dogberry and Verges; and the scenes connected 
with the marriage of Claudio and Hero, are 
elaborated more fully. But the names of 
Tymborus and Phenicia are retained from 
Bandello ; and the adaptation of Shakespeare, 
if such it be, evinces considerable talent and 
feeling. 

The tragedy of ‘Julius and Hyppolita’ is 

ublished for the sake of its partial resem- 

lance to the ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona.’ 
In both plays a lover is supplanted by a false 
friend, and there is a greedy jesting servant; 
otherwise the incidents, names, and places, are 
all different ; and the German play ends in the 
death of the three principal characters. It is 
a tedious affair; though the translation is very 
spirited, occasionally at the cost of literal 
exactness. 


The next play, ‘Titus Andronicus,’ is closely 
connected with the English tragedy of that 
name. Throughout it has the same sequence 
of incidents, and often of speeches. Almost 
every particular of loathsome butchery is 
common to both; vet one circumstance men- 
tioned by Mr. Cohn goes far to prove that the 
German play was taken from an earlier source 
than the present text of Shakespeare :— 

In the year 1591, a piece called ‘ Titus and Ves- 
pasian’ was performed on the London stage. It 
must have been very popular, for from the 11th of 
April, 1591, to the 15th of January, 1593, it is 
very frequently mentioned by Henslowe. In 
Shakspere’s ‘Titus Andronicus’ there is no Vespa- 
sian: no one therefore could ever imagine that the 
piece alluded to by Henslowe was the original 
form of the Shakespearian piece. . . . But in our 
German ‘ Titus Andronicus’ a Vespasian is one of 
the principal characters. 

He fills, in fact, the place of two characters, 
Marcus and Lucius Andronicus, and becomes 
emperor at the end of the play. ‘The com- 
parison of the German tragedy is a useful help 
towards recognizing the signs of Shakespeare’s 
hand in ‘ Andronicus.’ 


The fifth play is a curious adaptation of 
Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet.’ Here again are 
signs that an earlier edition of the English 
play has been used than that with which 
we are familiar. Polonius is called Corambus, 
as in the quarto of 1603. In every scene 
the dialogue recalls that of Shakespeare, 
often to the insertion of phrases made point- 
less by the omission of what should precede 
or follow. With so evident a design of imita- 
tion, it is truly wonderful how far the anony- 
mous German has contrived to vulgarize the 
play. and to spoil its incomparable beauties. 

n Act I. Se. 1 we have the following dia- 
logue :— 


Horatio, My lord, a strange thing hath hap- 
pened, inasmuch as a ghost appears here every 
quarter of an hour. To my fancy, he is very like 
your father, the late king. He doeth much harm 
to the sentinels on the rounds. 

Hamict. I hope not, for the souls of the pious 
rest quietly till the day of their revival. 

Hor. But so it is, my lord. I have seen him 
myself, ' 

Franeisco. He frightened me most horribly, my 
lord. 

2nd Sentinel, And me he dealt a good box on 
the ears. 


In the place of Zamilet’s soliloquies, he is 
made to tell stories of a bride with a false 
eye and false teeth, and of a woman at Stras- 
burg who was moved to confess a murder by 
seeing the same deed acted on the stage. 
Osrie becomes a mere clown, a Pickelhdring ; 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are made two 
ruffians who are charged to murder Hamlet. 
He eludes them by an artifice worthy of Mun- 
chausen :— 





At length the gods inspired me with a thought. 
I begged the knaves for time to say a prayer before 
my end, and when I called, Fire! they were to 
lodge their bullets in my breast. But when I 
called, I fell flat on the ground, so that they shot 
each other. 


This device appeared so excellent to the 
author, that he brought it visibly on the stage 
before making Hamlet recount it to //oratio. 
Ophelia is not drowned, but ascends a high 
hill, and throws herself down from the top. 
The best thing in the German ‘ Hamlet’ is the 
final moral, which may be seasonable at Berlin 
now :— 

Thus it is when a prince by craft the crown will 
seize, 

And take it for himself by treacherous practices ; 

’Tis nothing that he gets but mockery and scorn, 

For he shall reap at eve what he has sown at morn. 

‘Romeo and Juliet’ is the last of the pieces 
which Mr. Cohn has published. It has the 
same general characteristics which we have 
remarked in ‘Hamlet.’ Shakespeare has been 
followed so closely in the structure of the 
tragedy and in certain passages, that it is little 
else than acopy. The German dramatist has, 
nevertheless, with curious infelicity, done all 
he could to mar his exquisite materials. The 
play begins with a measured altercation be- 
tween Capulet and Montagu, in the presence of 
the prince, in this style :— 

Montagu. He who insults my kinsmen attacks 
me and my honour. 

Capulet. He who defames my extraction without 
reason deserves no respect, &c. &c. 

Juliet’s soliloquy at the garden window is 
absurdly preceded by a serenade from Romeo. 
She begins :— 

Holla! what does this mean? Music under my 
window ? 

But the disturbance does not hinder her from 
proceeding : 

O Romeo, wherefore is thy name Romeo ? 
nor from expressing surprise at being over- 
heard. The poetry of Shakespeare’s ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ is omitted as far as possible; and 
an offensive Pickelhdring intrudes himself 
into the most pathetic scenes. Jor this 
blemish here and elsewhere the author is less 
to blame than his audience. It could be easily 
shown that the introduction of a coarse jester 
was a theatrical necessity, in which not even 
Shakespeare could have his own way. 

Thanks are due to the translators of these 
six plays, Professor Solly, Miss Archer, and 
Messrs. Lippner and Bucher. Professor 
Solly’s version is on the whole the most literal, 
though somewhat stiff. Miss Archer has often 
rendered only the general sense of a passage, 
instead of the words of the text. But the 
fidelity and spirit of all the translations is 
sufficient to convey an adequate idea of the 
originals. Ayrer and his fellow-dramatists 
lose but little in their English dress; and the 
works will be read with interest, for Shake- 
speare’s sake, by many to whom the old Ger- 
man has been an obstacle hitherto. 

We have passed over many of Mr. Cohn’s 
speculations: for instance, whether Shake- 
speare was indebted for any thoughts to the 
nun Hrotsyita, who wrote plays in the tenth 
century, and whether he borrowed the idea of 
Benedick from the Vincentius of the above- 
named Duke of Brunswick. The points of 
correspondence which Mr. Cohn adduces are 
not striking, but they deserve examination, 
and his remarks are well worthy of the atten- 
tion of students of Shakespeare. 


TWO NOVELS. 


Put to the Test. A novel. Three volumes. (Max- 
well & Co.) 

Paid in Full. A novel. By Henry James Byron. 
Three volumes. (Maxwell & Co.) 


HE novels whose names we have just 
written deviate somewhat from the beaten 
path. The moral theory which they propound, 
though not altogether consolatory to erring 
human nature, is perfectly consistent with 


those conditions which all of us must fulfil, or | ting the physical and moral world is very fine, 


violate only at our peril. The authors are 
content to portray life as they have actually 
observed it, and to allow Nemesis to follow 
up the wrong-doer to the bitter end. 
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‘Put to the Test’ is a domestic story ef 
current English life asled by the upper section 
of the middle classes in quiet country nooks, 
We have the vicar, the curate, and the doctor, 
with their concomitants; the family of the 
merchant who goes daily to town, and the 
squire who visits occasionally his domain, and 
puts life into the little community by organ- 
izing picnics, or dispensing hospitalities at the 
hall. The incidents of the piece are few, and 
come about not the less etlectively because 
naturally. It is not, indeed, till we get well 
into the story, and circumstances have drawn 
out the terrible possibilities of character which 
have been lurking in the breasts of some of 
the personages, that we are startled into the 
consciousness of the tragic elements hid in 
almost every household. This cruel tyranny 
of circumstances silently unfolding character 
—laying, as it were, its hands palpably on 
the secret springs of human action—our author, 
or perhaps authoress, depicts with masterly 
tact and delicacy. 

Of the Whittikers, who lived with their 
father the merchant, at Beach House, on the 
rocky coast of Sussex, we need only mention 
Rachel, ‘the visitor of the poor, the active 
Sunday-school teacher, and Mrs. Bennett's, 
the vicar’s wife’s special friend; ’ Jacinthe, 
the delicate one, but at the same time the 
beauty of the flock; and Hetty the handsome, 
the free, daring and spirited, the self-possessed 
and independent, yet perfectly feminine withal. 

There was that something about her which can 
only be expressed by the word ‘fascinating.’ 
Something which held your admiration by force, 
whilst it forbade the least approach to jealousy. 
Among her sisters she was always allowed to be 
the clever one, the superior; her advice was lis- 
tened to, her opinion respected by all. Still it was 
a quiet kind of homage they paid her, more in 
deed than word, and she took it as quietly as it 
was given, or rather as a matter of course. She 
never seemed to doubt or mistrust herself or her 
own judgment, nor did others doubt her; the 
possibility of her going astray never appeared to 
enter into any of their heads. The mere idea 
would have been scouted as too ridiculous to be 
even insulting. 

It will not be wondered, then, when com- 
mercial disasters came upon her father, that 


| this self-reliant creature thought it her duty 


to leave Beach House, where she had been so 
gently nurtured and had received such willing 
homage, and attempt to lighten the burdens 
of her home by seeking the occupation of a 
governess. Through the instrumentality of 
young Squire Compton, the neighbour and 
friend of the Whittikers, Hetty soon finds her- 
self at Nettlescombe, the seat of Doctor and 
Mrs. Thornton, perfectly resigned to her lot 
and active in the performance of her new 
duties. Thisdoctor was a portly and imposing 
man, with a clear insight into the nature of 
men and things. Apart from his profession, in 
which he was distinguished as weil as popular, 
he was a person of considerable intellectual 
grasp; and when anything lay between him 
and his object he was unscrupulous to a de- 
gree. A man of the world he was in the most 
thorough-going sense of the phrase; and 
Hetty, accustomed as she had been to rule 
supreme among mild curates and loving sisters, 
soon began to feel in this doctor the presence 
of an intellectual master. The doctor’s wife 
was from home on the night of Hetty’s arrival, 
and this is the mavner of talk to which he 
treats her as he sits down opposite the dreamy 
girl and stirs up the fire :— 

‘It is wonderful how the physical condition acts 
on the mental. You were cold just now, Miss 
Whittiker, very cold; at present you feel more 
comfortable, warmer; and the result is, more 
charitable feelings towards all the world.’ 

Hetty laughed. 

‘T was not only cold,’ she said. 

The doctor rubbed his hands before the fire, and 
smiled again. It was not a pleasant kind of 
smile; there was too much mockery init. Hetty 
drew back a little, and he continued— 

‘To us doctors, Miss Whittiker, the line separa- 


sometimes imperceptible. To you uninitiated, 
man is a wonderful creature of thought and 
action; to us he is a wonderful creation of tissu 


vessels, and muscles—a grand piece of mechanism. 
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As for morals! Bah! A dose of senna and salts, 
or a little rhubarb, does more good than all the 
lecturers in the world!’ 

_ Hetty did not answer, but she looked up with 
hér keen dark eyes into his face with not at all an 
approving glance. He laughed amused. 

‘Ay,’ he said, ‘you will hear and see a great 
many naughty things as you make your way 
through this world, Miss Whittiker. Three years 
hence you won't look up so disgusted if you should 
happen to hear my words repeated.’ 

‘I am not disgusted now,’ Hetty answered ; 
‘ only I am sorry—’ 

‘Sorry for me, perhaps, for my benighted con- 
dition. Thank you. Now, Miss Whittiker, I 
must leave again alone to muse over the miseries of 
persons in your | rng As, however, you are 
comfortably seated in an armchair, and close to a 
blazing fire, I have no doubt you won't feel them so 
terrible as you did an hour ago. To soothe your 
feelings still farther, I will tell you that in a short 
time I shall be back, when I hope you will give me 
your company at dinner.’ 

Such is the man into whose fatal clutches 
the pure-minded and self-reliant Hetty ulti- 
mately falls. Her very strength proves her 
weakness; and by-and-by the home by the 
Sussex coast, if not forgotten, is seldom com- 
municated with; and to her heart-broken 
father and the whole family she becomes little 
better than an outcast. the meantime the 
doctar’s wife dies suddenly on hearing that her 
eldest daughter, about to be married to young 
Compton, has been killed by a railway accident. 
Hetty aflects to accompany one of her remain- 
ing pupils abroad, and indeed goes as far as 
Germany. After a time she and the doctor 
are married, return to town, and lead a gay and 
fashionable life. The severe illness of her 
beautiful sister Jacinthe, to whom young 
Compton is now paying his addresses, draws 
her at last to the old home, and Hetty’s aching 
heart is soothed with something like a recon- 
ciliation. The doctor, too, takes a run down, 
and charms every one with the brilliancy of 
his conversation; and the world to poor Hetty 
becomes once more almost enjoyable. But the 
cholera is in the village: and Maggie Thornton, 
the doctor’s remaining step-daughter, is seized, 
in his absence, with the terrible epidemic. 
He rushes to her aid in vain, and she dits in 
his presence. Her death leaves him’ the 
owner of the fine estate of Nettlescombe; 
but Rachel, who visited the poor and was 
so very pious, and is now the curate’s wife, 
has never taken to the doctor—Ras always 
looked upon him with suspicion; arfd, at 
this particular juncture, she Setters herself 

ossessed of certain facts that will go far to 
implicate him in the death of his ward. 
The upshot of all this the reader will discover 
for himself. It is enough for us to say that 
the interest is kept up till the very last; and 
that, in all the phases of sin and suffering, 
crime and death, the authoress never once 
forgets the cunning of her craft, or that delicacy 
of narration which makes a tale of shame at 
once healthy and fascinating. Not that vice 
appears in her pages in any false guise; on the 
contrary, she never masks it; and, while 
attempting to indicate the laws and fathom the 
— of the mysterious sea in which we all 

, She hesitates not to call wrong, wrong, 
and to point out that of a surety the avenger 
will follow. 

‘Paid in Full,’ on the contrary, makes no 
attempt to solve the moral problems of our 
nature; has no underlying philosophy running 
through its pages, suggesting a reconsideration 
of the laws which ome on good and evil; 
it is simply a tale of human wrong, and of per- 
sistent human revenge. Mr. Byron keeps the 
idea of Nemesis before us, but he does not fill 
our mind with the dread of her grim impal- 
pable presence. In reading ‘ Put to the Test’ 
a reverential awe is upon us, and the author 
has managed to impart to her tale something 
of the moral grandeur of Greek y- Mr. 
Byron affects nothing of this, or rather not to 
the same extent; and yet, by the use of a series 


of vigorous realistic sketches, he produces a well 
| canvas instinct with life and action ; and 
its balance and gradation, light and shade, 


are so managed as to entitle it to the rank of 
a work of art. This is the first time, if we 





mistake not, Mr. Byron figures as a novelist. 
He has earned laurels in other fields of litera- 
ture, and from the earnestness with which he 
has set about his task, we have little hesitation 
in saying that he will do so in this, 

Gideon Munro was a widower, and farmed 


 resolutel 


two hundred acres of as intractable land as ever 
disappointed the hopes of the agriculturist. A 
cold stern man was Munro, generally unpopular 
from his austere manner, and by no means hos- 
pitable nature. Nobody knew where he came 
from, and Gideon was not the sort of person to 
force family matters upon his acquaintance. He 
was a brusque, three-cornered kind of man, with a 
determined mouth and a settled frown; and his 
manners, though scarcely rude, were chilling and 
repellant. At the farmers’ ordinary on market 
days he was invariably looked upon as a wet 
blanket, and when he rose to depart a sigh of re- 
lief would escape from more than one overcharged 
agrarian bosom. He was a staunch Churchman, 
and never missed sitting in his pew, with his cold 
eye fixed on the clergyman, and he gave the re- 
sponses in a loud, hard manner, like an automaton. 
He was not a liberal master, but he paid to the 
day. He had a son, who was something between 
a copying clerk and a messenger, in a big town far 
away, and a little adopted daughter, who was the 
one bright ray of sunshine in his dismal home. 
Her winning ways and playful prattle had so 
charmed her chilling foster-father, that he 
seemed now to take pleasure in no society 
save hers; and in. proportion to his bound- 
less affection for the little girl, Gideon 
Munro became more cold and hard in his manner 
to the outer world. It seemed, indeed, as if he 
could think of nothing but his delicate fair-haired 
Lily. As she grew up, he taught her all he could, 
and then engaged a governess from Deddington, 
for he set his face against girl-schools, and 
wouldn’t hear of the Misses Minks’s Academy for 
Young Ladies at any price. Lily was to be a lady, 
but she was to be educated under his own eye. 
When his great raw-boned son came home for a 
holiday, and strove to make himself agreeable to 
the little mistress of the house, Gideon would look 
on with a strange contemptuous smile at the awk- 
ward attempts of his boorish boy, but mapped out 
in his own mind a pleasant future for the pair 
nevertheless, 

In Lily’s disposition, however, there was 
the foundation of a flirt, and her love of ad- 
miration was unmistakeable. In this old 

ideon+only saw! the, evidence of superior 
tdste and jnatiye refinement, and gwhen the 
news wk brbyght him that his fair-haired 
Lily, whqm he, had so petted and loved, had 
run away with a-wicious and selfish lordling, 
who had . taken 'agvantage of an accident first 
to winfand then to ruin the poor girl, his 
ravingsgknew no bound, and he soon shrunk 
{nto a broken-heagted man. 

Had: “not his son returned and taken the 
management of the farm into his own hands, 
everything would have gone to rack and ruin. 
Lily’s departure, though it had struck John 
deeply, had not produced the visible effect 
that it had on his father. John had loved 
Lily well: 
and when he thought of it--and he thought of it 
much—a tightening of the lips and a strange evil 
look in the eyes would be all that was apparent to 
the casual observer. But there was a dogged 
hatred at his heart for the man who had robbed 
him of his intended wife, and he would sit by his 
father of an evening, aiming short fierce little 
blows at the crackling log, morosely weaving his 
small schemes of revenge, for which he was con- 
tent to wait until such time as he could glut his 
vengeance in his own fashion. 

By the dying embers on that December night 
the pallid John Munro swore an oath, dictated by 
his father—an oath that he would devote his life 
to one object—revenge upon the seducer, the mur- 
derer, of Lily ; that he would strike the nobleman 
a deadly blow—one that should cover him with a 
shame that would blight and utterly destroy him ; 
that he would leave no plan autelel, no stone un- 
turned, for this one object; that the blow should 
come at a time when the world was smiling on the 
villain, and when the joy of the preceding moments 
should add an extra pang to the crushing agony of 
the terrible exposure. 

Such is the plot which Mr. Byron lays down 
for himself, and which he carries out with no 


ordinary skill. By way of preparing us for 

his operand we are informed early in 

the first volume that in the autumn of the 
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year in which old Gideon Munro died ‘the 
Honourable Tom Gripner engaged as body- 
servant a remarkably smart young man, who 
called himself Ledbitter, but who had pre- 
viously been known by the name of Munro. 
The Honourable Tom was not aware of that 


fact;’ and this Mr. Ledbitter, the valet, in- 


heriting all the stern characteristics of his 
father, never forgets, for a single day, the 
solemn oath he had taken: and, after thirty- 
five years of waiting and watching and 
scheming, he has the fiendish gratification of 
seeing the debt he thinks his master owes him 
‘paid in full.’ 

When the real story begins, Lily and her 
illegitimate son, Horace Bentley, are living in 
a small street in the neighbourhood of Soho; 
and, by the aid of a distant relative and her 
own little exertions, she had not only been 
able to educate the boy in a so-so way at a 
country boarding ahead but actually to ap- 

rentice him to Doctor Archer Pinto, of 

loomsbury. Shortly after this Lord Glen- 
burn arrives in town, and little Mrs. Bentley dis- 
appears mysteriously; her son Horace falls in 
love with his master’s daughter, and marries 
her, but fails to receive with her the parental 
blessing. The young couple, in fact, are 
thrown upon their own resources, and, as a 
last means of salvation, the husband betakes 
himself to literature. 

And now it is that the author makes good 
use of his knowledge of London life as it is to 
be found in theatres, and in the haunts of 
those literary Bohemians who cater for them. 
Managers and actors and lessees—patrons of 
wealth and parasites of doubtful degree; and 
especially the theatrical scribe, with his hopes 
and fears and disappointments, are all dashed 
in boldly and with a result that is quite mas- 
terly in its way. 

Lord Glenburn and his establishment are 
the means which the author seizes to open up 
to us another phase of life which includes that 
of the lacquey as well as of the lord; and then, 
through the reprobate marriage relations of 
Glenburn, we are introduced to some of the 
most noisome dens in St. Giles’s, and are 
enabled to catch a satisfying but melancholy 
— of how men and women and little chil- 

ren hasten to destruction in that desert 


region. 

Mr. Ledbitter, the valet, is the link which 
connects such heterogeneous elements ; and he 
ultimately manages to bring about the terrible 
consummation to which he had devoted his 
life. Had he not been the son of his father, 
we should have pronounced such a tenacity of 
purpose unnatural and almost impossible. 

Mr. Byron has not succeeded altogether in 
shaking himself rid of a style of composition 
to which he has been so long accustomed ; but 
he shows sufficient capacity in this new walk 
to warrant his friends’ entertaining the highest 
hopes of his future success. May these hopes 
become prophecies, | 








BULWER LYTTON’S POEMS. 


Poems. By the Right Hon. Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, Bart. M.P. New Edition, revised. 
Murray, 1865. 

_ question was asked long ago as to 

where Fancy was bred—‘or in the 
heart or in the head ?’ —but no general answer 
appears to have been given. There seems, 
however, to be little difficulty in assigning 
their proper birthplace to the poetical fancies 
of Sir Edward fave Lytton. They are 
entirely of the head; the heart has little or 
nothing to do with them. That is probabl 
the reason why they never have been, po: 
never will be popular, in spite of the in- 
genuity which marks their conception, and 
the praiseworthy care with which they have 
been elaborated. A lyric poet who seems never 
to speak from his heart must not expect a large 
audience, though he may find a few select 
admirers who may appreciate the hold he 
manifests over his feeli and the power 
which he displays of philosophizing on all 
occasions and under all circumstances. 
Many of the lyrics contained in the present 
volume are brilliant and sparkling, but their 
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radiance is as that of a structure of ice. They 
may dazzle, but they cannot warm; and their 
frigid splendour can scarcely gain for them 
more than cold applause. This defect makes 
itself 1 array apparent in the amatory effu- 
sious. Not a heart-throb is heard in them, 
not a spark of passion is visible, but they 
form a mere Paradise of dainty devices, full of 
a conceits, and rich in strange rhymes. 
‘he touch of nature which might make them 
come home to all hearts is wanting, and its 
place cannot be supplied by any amount of 
subtle thought or clever workmanship. There 
is, however, an air of dignified repose about a 
portion of the poems, something akin to that 
which Mrs. Jarley recognized in her waxen 


images and endeavoured to describe by the | 


term ‘ classical.’ 

The preface to the present collection informs 
us that among the poems which it contains are 
‘a few till now unpublished.’ Very few in- 
deed they must be, for almost every one of the 
poems now before us is to be found in the 
edition of 1853. Most of the shorter lyrics were 
then united under the title of ‘Corn-Flowers,’ 
a heading which the author has now dis- 
carded, as he has also dispensed with the in- 
formation that the last five pieces in the book 
belonged to his ‘Earlier Poems.’ The first, 
and perhaps the best, poem in the collection 
appeared not long agoin Blackwood's Magazine. 
It is called ‘The Boatman,’ and describes a 
voyage down the river of life. A young 
traveller stands, half-sleeping, among ‘the 
silvery, trembling sedges,’ and hears the river 
rolling through the mist. He calls to the 
Boatman, who takes him in, 


And through the drowsy reeds from land 
The boat went soft and slow. 


A ‘beautiful fairy’ dazzles the traveller's eyes 
as the boat pursues its way, and later in the 
day he sees an ‘angel form’ which beckons to 
him, and each time he wishes to stay his 
journey and pursue the bewitching object. 
The Boatman will not tarry, but on the second 
occasion he allows the angel to enter his boat. 


Close, close to my side, 
O angel! O bride! 
A fresh sun on the universe dawns from thine eyes, 
To shine evermore 
Through each change on the shore, 
And undimmed by each cloud that flits over the 
skies, 
Side by side thus we whisper— Who loves, loves 
for ever,’ 
As wave upon wave to the sea runs the river, 
And the oar on the smoothness drops noiseless and 
steady, ! 
Till we start with a sigh, 
Was it she—was it I— 
Who first turned to look back on the way we had 
made ? 








Who first saw the soft tints of the garden-land fade? | 


Who first sighed— ‘See the rose-hue is fading 
already ?’ 


A storm breaks over the boat, and when it 
clears the passengers are altered,—the youth 
is less ardent than before, and the ‘ angel form’ 
has lost its early charm. Soon a mighty city 
is reached, full of ‘ gamesters at eager play,’ 
some of whom enter the boat and carry on a 
- in which the traveller joins with zest. 


” 





‘ortune smiles on him, and he is on the point | 


of winning a noble prize, ‘when all of asudden | 


drops down the sun.’ Unwilling to lose the 
treasure which was almost within his grasp, 
he asks whence comes the unexpected dark- 
ness— 
‘The sun,’ said a voice, as black shadows descend, 
* Has sunk in the sea where the river shall end; 

Unheeded the lapse of the stream and the light ; 

Warns as vainly the sea heard distinct through 

the night ? 
Hark the whispers that creep 
From the world of the deep, 
Which I near with the oars, sounding solemn and 
steady.’ 
Then he hears floating ‘down the length of 
the way,’ from the distant ledges, from the 
quiet banks, from the noisy city, from the 
gamesters, and from the lips of his angel 
e,— 

An echo that wails back the wail of my sigh, 
As I murmur ‘the ocean already !’—‘ arrgapy!’ 








One glimmer of light 

From the beacon’s lone height, 

One look at the shore, and one stroke of the oar, 
And the river is lost in the ocean already!’ 


The ‘Mind and the Body’ is the title of a 

iece which we do not remember to have seen 
eth and in which a conversation is carried 
on between ‘a Mind of high rank’ and a some- 
what sickly Body. The two when united 
make up, it appears, ‘a great man,’ but at the 
period of the dialogue they have quarrelled, 
and each abuses the other for its unfair beha- 
viour. The poem is intended to be highly 
facetious and satirical, but its chief charac- 
teristic isdulness. There is little to exhilarate 
in such lines as the following, in which the 
Mind replies to the Body’s remark that the 
head ‘could demolish the mind with a stroke:’ 


Grim thought to have scared Mr. Addison’s Cato, 
When he sat in his dressing-gown reading his Plato! 
Does man nurse in his head an electric torpedo, 
Whose stroke could have hurled into rubbish the 


‘Pheedo!’ 
Vile Body! thou tyrant! thou worse than a Turk! 


If I must be thy slave—then, at least, let me work. 


Though there is some humour in the descrip- 
tion of the horror with which the Mind per- 
ceives, after the death of the ‘great man’ of 
whom it formed a moiety, that all the honours 
are paid to the undeserving and despicable 
Body. 

Of the four other new poems, if new they 
be, the best seems to be that on ‘ Retirement,’ 
but it, like many of its companions, can be 
understood only by a mental effort for which 
it offers no equivalent recompense. 

‘First Violets’ form the subject of some 
of the prettiest lines in the book, but even 
here the stanzas containing a few simple and 
touching ideas arising from the sight of the 
flowers, and from the memories which they 
awaken, are separated by a number of philo- 
sophical aeatin about avarice and seabidion 
which put sentiment at once to flight. There 
is real feeling in the verses ending— 


| Oft by a flower, a leaf, in some loved book 


We mark the lines that charm us most ;— Retrace 
Thy life; recall its loveliest passage;—Look, 

Dead violets keep the place. 
But when the author pauses to apostrophize 


no longer in earnest. 
other poems, he appears to be superior to the 
ordinary sensations of which his fellow men 
are conscious, and to devote himself to dis- 
secting, and balancing, and analysing, to asking 
questions of the most difficult nature, and to 
answering them in language which it is hard 
to comprehend. Thus ‘the reperusal of letters 
written in youth’ chiefly serves to remind 
him that 
In the great deeps of reason, heart, and soul, 
Through shine or storm still roll the tides 
unfailing ; 
Each separate globule in the restless whole 
In daily airs exhaling. 
And the pangs of separated lovers, the fever of 


Of the longer poems in the book, that on 
Milton is the best. One of the author's earliest 
productions, it is more than usually animated, 
and it is free from the sickly sentimentalism 
which renders ‘Eva’ and ‘Constance’ unread- 
able. The ‘Leaves from History’ are am- 
bitious but somewhat inflated, and their verse 
sometimes renders prosaic what was really 
poetic before it was tortured into rhyme. Com- 
pare, for instance, the last words of André 
Chénier as they were really spoken—if, indeed, 
he ever said anything of the kind—with Sir 
Edward's pretentious paraphrase ‘To die so 
young!’ said the F wth poet; ‘and there was 
something here!’ he added, striking his fore- 
head. He would have struck it with still 
greater energy if he had known that his words 
would be tortured into such stanzas as— 


And yet my Genius speaks to me ; 
The Pythian fires my brain ; 
And tells me what my life should be ; 


A Prophet-—and in vain! 


Sir Edward expresses a hope, in his preface, 
that what he has written in verse may, some 
day or other, become better known to his 
countrymen, but it is not on his merits as a 
lyric poet that his fame will ever depend. 
There is scarcely a stanza in his present volume 
which is likely to haunt a reader's ear, nume- 
rous as are the passages in his other writings 
which deserve to fix themselves on the memory. 
It is to the region of prose romance that we 
must turn, if we desire to find an explanation 
of the lustre which illumines the name of 
Bulwer Lytton. 
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LETTERS OF MARIA THERESA AND 
MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

Maria Theresia und Marie Antoinett. lhr Brief- 
wechsel wahrend der Jahre 1770-1780. Heraus- 
gegeben von Alfred Ritter von Arneth. (Paris: 
Ed. Jung-Treuttel ; Wien: Wilhelm Bran- 
miller; London: Williams & Norgate.) 


i[SECOND NOTICE. ] 








IIE distrust which Marie Antoinette per- 
sistently entertained (in her maturer years) 

of M. de Provence, and which was justified by 
his subsequent conduct, began to appear in 
the year 1771, when she wrote to her mother 


; - - | as follows :— 
such abstractions as avarice, we feel that he is | ™ follows 


. 
And so, in most of the | . ‘ - j 
| jours avec nous; elle n'est point marquée et pres- 
] 


La comtesse de Provence est revenue puis huit 


que pas rouge. On dit toute d’horreurs de son 


| mari contre M. de Choiseul, mais je suis convaineue 


jealousy, and the anguish of despair, “ee | 


themselves only in quaint conceits, or in philo- 
sophical reflections. 
always in search of a metaphor. 
ject, such as the vanity of all things under the 
sun, or the duality of existence, or the in- 
constancy of fortune, he seems to aim at 
embracing within the limits of his poem as 
many images as he can collect, each of them 
typilying as far as possible and illustrating 
his original idea, but often arranged with little 


care, or allowed to fullow each other like a | 


flock of sheep. Sometimes the poem contains 
nothing more than a single conceit. Here is 
a specimen containing a sufficiently ingenious 
idea, but one which scarcely seems to deserve 
the proud position which it occupies :-— 


THE BUOY. 


To and fro on the water swaying 
Over the pitiless ocean-grave, 
Just as lissomly lightly playing 
With the still or the stormy wave, 
Serious worth in its airy gladness, 
Sports the Buoy to the Anchor true : 
Faithless heart, wilt thou sink in sadness ? 
Rise to tell of an anchor too. 
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The _ appears to be | 
Given a sub- | 


| du contraire et nous continuons a vivre tous trés- 
| bien ensemble. 

Here she is ready to disbelieve the general 
rumour against him, but the next letter tells a 
different story :— 

Je me suis bien trompée sur ce que je vous ai 
mandé sur le comte de Provence ; il s'est beaucoup 
déshonoré dans l’affaire de Mme. de Brancas: sa 
femme le suit en tout, mais ce n’est que par peur 
et par bétise, étant, comme je le crois, fort mal- 
heureuse. Au reste je vis fort bien avee eux, 
quoique je me méfie de leur caractére qui n’est pas 
aussi sincére que le mien. 

Pour le comte d’Artois, quoiqu’encore en édu- 

cation, il montre des sentiments d’honnéteté, qu’on 
ne peut pas croire qu'il les tienne de son gouver- 
neur. 
_ The insincerity and the immoralities of M. de 
Provence offended her, and although the Dau- 
yhin was more deficient than either of his 
brothers in external advantages she preferred 
him to them, not merely because he had claims 
upon her duty, but because she respected his 
integrity and his moral excellence. The 
laughing humour which led her to satirize the 
absurdities of other men, never betrayed her 
into mockery of her husband, though his 
clumsy figure, awkward gait, and slow speech 
offered —- subjects for caricature. She 
| attached herself to his virtues, and by her 
habitual deference and desire to please him, 
| gained his affection. She was anxious for his 
welfare :— 

J'ai bien profité du malheur de Schénborn pour 
M. le Dauphin. Je lui ai lu l'article devant mes 
tantes, qui l’ont préché ainsi que moi. II avait eu 
deux jours auparavant une bonne lecon par lui- 
méme; en courant la chasse il n’a pas vu une 
grosse pierre glissante quia fait tomber son cheval 
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de maniére qu’il s’est trouvé dessous l’animal. Un 
de ses écuyers s'est risqué 4 se jeter de la jambe 
du cheval pour empécher ses mouvements. I] en 


u eu un léger coup de pied qui lui a permis de con- | savoir rine 
| estime, et que yous partagez ainsi ses torts. 


tinuer la chasse, ainsi que M. le Dauphin qui n’a 
eu aucune douleur. Il m’a fait l’amitié de venir 
me l’apprendre lui-méme, de peur que je n’eusse 
de l’inquiétude. 


It was in 1774 that Louis XV. died, and | P' “fai 
Marie Antoinette was then nineteen ~— of age | annem: 


—no longer a child, but grown into her full and 
blooming beauty, with an extraordinary grace 
of manner, and with a demeanour at once 
royal and gentle which excited admiration and 
commanded homage. 
beautiful of queens. She was the centre of all 
attention. The eminence of her position was 
dangerous. She was surrounded by adulation 
and envy. She prized the adulation as women 
do. She did not suspect the envy, for gene- 
rous hearts do not; but her heart was too good 
to be insensible to the exigencies of her situa- 
tion, and she and the Dauphin wept and prayed 
together when they were told of the event 
which lifted them to the throne. They wrote 
a joint letter to the empress on this occa- 
sion :— 

Madame ma trés-chére mére. Mercy vous aura 
mandé les circonstances de notre malheur; heu- 
reusement cette cruelle maladie a laissé au roi la 
téte présente jusqu’au dernier moment, et sa fin 
a été fort édifiante. Le nouveau roi parait avoir 
le coeur de ses peuples; deux jours avant la mort 
du grand-pére ila fait distribuer 200/m francs aux 

uvres, ce qui a fait le plus grand effet. Depuis 

mort il ne cesse de travailler et de répondre 
de sa main aux ministres qu'il ne peut pas encore 
voir, et 4 beaucoup d'autres lettres. Ce qu'il y 
ade sur, c’est qu'il a le goit de l'économie et le 
lus grand désir de rendre ses peuples heureux. 
tout il a autant d’envie que de besoin de s’in- 
struire }.j’espére que Dieu bénira sa bonne volonté. 


A few domestic details follow this passage, 
and then the king adds a few lines in his own 
hand to his wife’s letter. Here are his words:— 

Je suis fort aise de trouver une occasion, ma 
chére maman, de yous prourer ma tendresse et 
mon attachement. Je désirerais bien avoir de vos 
conseils dans ces moments-ci, qui sont si embarras- 
sants. Je serais bien enchanté de pouvoir vous 
contenter et de vous marquer par ld tout mon 
attachement et la reconnaissance que j'ai, que vous 
avez bien voulu m’accorder votre fille, dont je suis 
on ne saurait plus content. 
Now the queen resumes :— 

Le roi n’a pas voulu laisser partir ma Isttre sans 
y écrire son petit mot. Je sens bien qu’il n’aurait 
pas trop fait en écrivant une lettre expréds; je 
supplie ma chére maman de l’excuser, vu le grand 
nombre d'affaires, dont il s’occupe beaucoup, et 
aussi en peu sa timidité et embarras naturel. 
Vous voyez, ma chére maman, par la fin de son 
compliment, que quoiqu’il ait Sacinoep de ten- 
dresse pour moi, il ne me gate pas par ses fadeurs. 


What pathos there is in the anticipation of 
happiness for her child expressed in the follow- 
ing words by Maria Theresa :— 

Je ne saurais vous exprimer ma consolation et 
joie particuliére sur tout ce qu'on entend de chez 
vous ; tout l’univers est en extase. Il y a de quoi; 
un roi de 20 et une reine de 19, toutes leurs actions 
sont comblées d’humanité, générosité, prudence et 
grand jugement. La religion, les moeurs si néces- 
saires pour attirer la bénédiction de Dieu et pour 
contenir les peuples, ne sont pas oubliées, enfin je 
suis dans la joie de mon coeur et prie Dieu qu'il 
vous conserve ainsi pour le bien de vos peuples, 
pour lunivers, pour votre. famille et pour votre 
vieille maman, que vous faites revivre. 


A year afterwards, however, her letters 
assume a different tone, and she begins to fear, 
not without reason, that the young queen has 
not all the caution required in high places. 
It was true; and her very virtue was a snare 
and a peril to her. She repelled the wicked 
and thus she excited: hatred. Her conscious 
penty disposed her to break down the high 
ence of etiquette which had surrounded vice 
in the French court and served to keep off 
scandal. Marie Antoinette, without any en- 
grossing affection as yet to fill her heart, 
sought also somewhat too keenly the diver- 
sions natural to her age, and therefore Maria 

wrote in exhortation :— 

Je vous avoue que j'ai vu avee grande peine 
dans des feuilles imprimées, que win ween shee 





She was the most | 











donnez plus que jamais 4 toutes sortes de courses 
au bois de Boulogne aux portes de Paris avec le 
comte d’Artois, sans que le roi y soit. Vous devez 
savoir mieux que moi que ce prince n’est nullement 
Il est 
si jeune, si étourdi; passe encore pour un prince ; 
mais ces torts sont bien grands dans une reine plus 
Agée et dont on avait tout autre opinion. Ne 
perdez pas ce bien inestimable que vous aviez si 
Une princesse doit se faire estimer 
dans ses moindres actions, et point faire la petite 
maitresse, ni en parure, ni dans ses amusements. 
On nous épluche trop, pour ne pas étre toujours 
sur ses gardes. 

Marie Antoinette replies to this that she does 
nothing without the king’s approbation, and 
that her mother must not believe all that she 
hears :— 

Ma chére maman peut compter que je n’entrai- 
nerai pas le roi dans de grandes dépenses; bien au 
contraire je refuse de moi méme les demandes 
qu’on me prie de lui faire pour de l’argent. Le roi 
ne pense pas 4 dépenser des millions en batiments, 
c'est une exagération comme sur bien des choses, 
et sur ma familiarité, qui ne pourrait étre vue que 
de bien peu de monde. Cen’est pas 4 moi a me 
juger, mais il me semble quil n’y a entre nous 
que l’air de bonne amitié et de gaieté de notre age. 
Il est vrai que le comte d’ Artois est bien vif et bien 
étourdi, mais je sais lui faire sentir ses torts. 
Pour mes tantes, on ne peut plus dire qu’elles me 
conduisent ; et quant 4 Monsieur et & Madame, 
il s’en faut bien que je me confie entiérement 
& eux. 

Je dois avouer ma dissipation et paresse pour les 
choses sérieuses. Je désire et espére me corriger 
peu a peu. et sans jamais me méler d’intrigues, 
me mettre en état de répondre a la confiance du 
roi, qui vit toujours de bien bonne amitié avec moi. 


After some comments upon the insincerity of 
M. de Provence, she indicates the moral supe- 
riority of the king :— 

Si j’avais 4 choisir un mari entre les trois, je 
préférerais encore celui que le ciel m’a donné, 
Son caractére est vrai, et quoiqu’il est gauche, il a 
toutes les attentions et complaisances possibles 
pour moi. 

Nous sommes dans une épidémie de ghansons 
satyriques, on en a fait sur toutes les personnes 
de la cour, hommes et femmes, et la légéreté fran- 
caise sest méme étendue sur le roi. Pour moi, 
je n'ai pas été épargnée. Quoique les méchancetés 
plaisent assez dans ce pays-ci, celles-ci sont, si 
plates et de si mauvais ton, qu’elles n’ont eu aucun 
succés, ni dans le public ni dans la bonne com- 
pagnie. 

So early then as the year 1775 those libel- 
lous songs began to circulate among the corrupt 
nobility, which afterwards inspired the less cri- 
minal, because moreignorant, people with hatred 
of the queen. She little knew what the signi- 
ficance of these epigrams was to be when she 
wrote of them to her mother. The empress, 
however, was em and expressed herself 
strongly against the frivolity of the French 
nation. The queen wrote in reply :— 


Ma chére maman a toute raison contre la légéreté 
francaise, mais je suis vraiment affligée qu'elle en 
concoive de l’aversion pour la nation, Le caractére 
est bien inconséquent, mais il n’est pas mauvais; 
les plumes et les langues disent bien des choses 
qui ne sont point dans le coeur. La preuve qu’ils 
ne haissent pas, c'est qu’d la plus petite occasion 
ils disent du bien et louent méme beaucoup plus 

von ne mérite. Je viens de l'éprouver tout 
a lVheure. Il y a eu un incendie terrible au palais 
ot on juge les procés 4 Paris. Le méme jour je 
devais aller 4 l’opéra; je n’y ai point été et j'ai 
envoyé deux cent louis pour les besoins pressants. 
Du moment de l’incendie les mémes gens qui ont 
répété les propos et chansons contre moi, m’éle- 
vaient jusqu’aux nues, 

The following passage gives an instance 


(and there are many like it) of Marie Antoi- 


nette’s kindness of heart :— 

Mme. de Chabrillant, fille de M. d’Aiguillon, est 
morte 4 Aiguillon, ot elle était allée voir son pére. 
Dés que j'ai su qu'elle était en danger, j’ai trouvé 
que si M. d’Aiguillon venait 4 perdre sa fille, 
il serait inhumain de Il’obliger 4 rester dans |’en- 
droit oi sa fille serait morte. J’ai demandé au 
roi de lui laisser la liberté d’aller partout ov il 
voudrait, excepté la cour ; le roi me I’a accordé. 


The advice against neglect of the duties 
of the toilet no longer needed to be enforced, 
and Maria Theresa found occasion now to ex- 





letter is important, for it contains the censure 
of a trifling indiscretion concerning a bracelet, 
which being bruited about the court may have 
become generally known, and gathering, natu- 
rally, some additions of fiction in its course, 
may have served to give colour to those 
unjust suspicions which in the matter of 
the diamond necklace attributed to the queen 
such an inordinate love for jewels that she 
was supposed to barter for them her dignity 
and her virtue—all that most graced her crown 
and her womanhood. 

Toutes les nouvelles de Paris annoncent que yous 
avez fait un achat de bracelets de 250/m. livres, que 
pour cet effet vous avez dérangé vos finances et chargé 
de dettes, et que vous avez pour y remédier donné 
de vos diamants a trés-bas prix, et qu’on suppose 
aprés que vous entrainez le roi a tant de profusions 
inutiles, qui depuis quelque temps augmentent de 
nouveau et mettent l'état dans la détresse ot il se 
trouve. Je crois ces articles exagérés, mais J'ai 
cru qu’il était nécessaire que vous soyez informée 
des bruits qui courent, vous aimant si tendrement. 
Ces sortes d’anecdotes percent mon coeur, surtout 
pour l'avenir; mais voila deux autres circonstances 
qui m’ont comblée de consolation. On attribue 
a vous les bons procédés du comte d’ Artois vis-a-vis 
de sa femme, et on ne peut assez dire de ceux que 
vous aviez pour elle. Je reconnais en cela ma 
bonne et tendre fille, de méme dans l'histoire de 
cette bonne grand’ maman dont vous avez pris un 
enfant: toutes ces anecdotes me font revivre, mais 
celle des diamants m’a humiliée. Cette légéreté 
frangaise avec toutes ces extraordinaires parures ! 
Ma fille, ma chére fille, la premiére reine, le devien- 
drait elle-méme! Cette idée m’est insupportable ! 


Marie Antoinette’s reply is that of a child who 
is ashamed but will not confess it, and has less. 
than her usual frankness in its style :— 

Je n’ai rien 4 dire sur les bracelets; je n'ai pas 
cru qu’on pit chercher 4 occuper la bonté de ma 
chére maman de pareilles bagatelles. 


The rejoinder of the empress looks as if 
it were written in the spirit of prophecy: it 
was the result of long experience acting upon 
a sagacious judgment. It deserves to be read 
with attentive reverence :— 

Vous passez fort légérement sur les bracelets, 
mais cela n’est par tel que vous voulez l’envisager ; 
une souveraine s’avilit en se parant, et encore plus, 
si elle pousse cela 4 des sommes si considérables 
et en quel temps? Je ne vois que trop cet esprit 
de dissipation; je ne puis me taire, vous aimant 
pour votre bien, non pour vous flatter. Ne perdez 
pas par des frivolités le erédit que vous vous étes 
acquis au commencement; on sait le roi trés- 
modéré, ainsi la faute resterait seule sur vous. 
Je ne souhaite survivre 4 un tel changement. Je 
suis toute 4 vous, 

This letter is dated September 2, 1776. 

In the year 1777 began that habit of evil 
—e upon every es of the queen 
which finally degraded her name, which was 
the fruit of envy, distorting truth, and which 
Marie Antoinette, relying on her actual inno- 
cence, disregarded too much. The empress 
warned her of these rumours. The queen was 
surprised to the point of indignation that her 
mother could for a moment lend her ear to 
them. Some painful emotions were awakened 
between them, and there was a short interval 
of discomfort and irritation, which was happil 
ended by the Emperor Joseph Maximilian’s 
visit to his sister. As an inmate of her home, 
seeing with his own eyes all her ways, reading 
with his clear mind all her thoughts, he was 
able to take to his mother a faithful account 
of the young queen, and it was such as to 
allay the maternal anxiety. Marie Antoinette’s 
grief at her brother’s departure is touching, 
and she expresses a gratitude which she never 
afterwards forgot for the king’s sympathy on 
this occasion :— 

Madame ma trés-chére mére. II est vrai que le 
départ de l’empereur m’a laissé un vide dont je ne 
puis reyenir; j’étais si heureuse pendant ce peu de 
temps, que tout cela me parait un songe dans ce 
moment-ci. Mais tout ce qui n’en sera jamais un 
pour moi, c'est tous les bons conseils et avis qu'il 
m’a donnés et qui sont gravés 4 jamais dans mon 
coeur. 

J’avouerai 4 ma chére maman qu'il m’a donné 
une chose que je lui ai bien demandée et qui me 
fait le plus grand plaisir: c'est des conseils par 
écrit qu'il m’a laissés, Cela fait ma lecture princi- 


hort in the opposite direction. The following _ pale dans le moment présent, et si jamais (ce dont 
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je doute) je pouvais oublier ce qu'il m’a dit, j’aurais 
ailleurs ce papier toujours devant moi qui me 
rappelerait bientét 4 mon devoir. 

Ma chére maman aura yu par le courrier qui est 
parti hier combien le roi s’est bien conduit dans 
les derniers moments que mon frére a été ici. En 
tout j’ose assurer 4 ma chére maman que je le 
connais bien et qu’il a été véritablement affecté de 
ce départ. Comme il n’a pas toujours les formes 
pour lui, il lui est moins aisé de prouver a l’exté- 
rieur ses sentiments ; mais tout ce que j’en vois me 
prouve qu'il est bien véritablement attaché 4 mon 
frére et qu'il a beaucoup d’amitié pour lui. Dans 
le moment de ce départ, ob j’étais le plus au dése- 
spoir, le roi a eu des attentions et des recherches de 
tendresse pour moi que je n’oublierai de ma vie, 
et qui m’y attacheraient si je ne l’étais déja. 

And Maria Theresa’s letter in reply contains 
the expression of Joseph’s sentiments concern- 
ing his sister :— 

L’empereur a été touché de vous goiter, il trou- 
vait une grande douceur dans votre conversation 
et amitié. Je ne le trahis pas, en mettant ses 
propres paroles, que je ne pourrais jamais rendre 
si bien: 

‘ J’ai quitté Versailles avec peine, attaché vrai- 
ment &. ma soeur; j’ai trouvé une espéce de 
douceur de vie, 4 laquelle j’avais renoncé, mais 
dont je vois que le goit ne m’avait pas quitté. 
Elle est aimable et charmante; j'ai passé des 
heures et des heures avec elle, sans m’apercevoir 
comment elles s’écoulaient. Sa sensibilité au dé- 
part était grande, sa contenance bonne; il m’a 
fullu toute ma force pour trouver des jambes pour 
m’en aller.’ 


A remarkable passage upon the death of the 
Cardinal de la Roche-Aymon occurs in a 
letter from Marie Antoinette, dated 19th 
August 1777, indicating her distaste to Louis 
de Rohan, whose insane passion for her she 
was afterwards accused of encouraging for the 
sake of the fatal necklace; althongh she posi- 
tively refused the same necklace as a present 
when her husband offered it to her. It was not 
only an act of injustice but an act of stupidity 
in the French nation to accept the gross fabri- 
cation as truth :— 

Nous touchons au moment ot le cardinal de la 
Roche-Aymon va mourir et que le prince Louis 
aura sa place. Je ne cache pas 4 ma chére maman 
que cela me fait beaucoup de peine, et le roi Ini- 
méme n’en est pas bien aise ; il a été horriblement 
trompé sur cela, Voild le malheur d’étre bien 
jeune et de n’avoir personne de raisonnable pour se 
conduire. 


The inclination towards a life of mere amuse- 
ment which Maria Theresa dreaded for her 
daughter was subdued by the prospect of 
maternity which opened to her in the year 
1778, and the troubles which at that time dis- 
turbed the Austrian Empire also gave a graver 
turn to her thoughts. She suffered bitterly 
when the king, swayed by opposing counsels, 
appeared to vacillate in his alliance with 
Austria :— 

J’ai eu ce matin une seéne bien touchante avec 
ce roi. Machére maman sait que jamais je n’ai 
attribué 4 son coeur tout ce qui se passait, mais 
a son extréme faiblesse et au peu de confiance 
quiil avait en lui-méme. Aujourd’hui done il est 
venu chez moi; il m’a trouvé si triste et allarmée 
qu'il en a été touché jusqu’aux larmes. J’ayoue 
que j’en étais bien contente; cela me prouve toute 
son amitié pour moi, et j’espére qu’enfin il prendra 
son parti de lui méme pour se conduire en vrai et 
bon allié. 


In the warmth of this sympathy the empress 
felt the true heart of her Antoinette :— 

Ce que vous me mandez d'un entretien avee le 
roi, m’a tiré les larmes de consolation, mais encore 
plus ce que Mercy me marque de vos chéres larmes, 
et combien vous étiez touchée. Je reconnais bien 
ce coeur admirable de ma chére Antoinette! L’idée 
de ne vouloir plus intervenir aux spectacles, est 
bien touchante 4 votre d4ge et dans un pays ot 
on croit ne pouvoir vivre sans cela; mais je vous 
prie de suivre le conseil la-dessus de Mercy. On 
peut tre triste, mais jamais abattu. 


The troubles of the empire did not diminish 
the maternal interest of Maria Theresa :— 


Madame ma chére fille. Je serai fort courte ; 
celle-ci vous trouvera bien prés de votre terme. 
Je compte toujours entre le 8 et le 15 que Dieu 
nous accorde la consolation de vous savoir délivrée. 
Tout le reste est indifférent ; les fils suivront les 
filles. On dit que yous comptez nourrir vous- 








méme votre enfant; cela dépend du roi et du me- 
decin ; j’avoue a leur place je ne vous l’accorderais 
pas, c'est trés-bien de vous offrir. 

The birth of a daughter filled the heart of 
Marie Antoinette with a mother’s joy, and 
afforded new hope and satisfaction to the em- 
press. But not long after her confinement the 
queen caught the measles, and this was a sub- 
ject of anxiety; a few lines from Marie An- 
toinette on this occasion tell her affection both 
for her mother and her husband :— 

Nous nous écrivons tous les jours; je l’'ai vu 
hier de dessus un balcon en plein air. Ma chére 
mére permet-elle que jel’embrasse? Je ne suis pas 
assez forte pour écrire davantage. 

The queen recovered from her illness. The 
empress signed a oe with Prussia. For- 
tune’s hands were full :— 

Madame ma trés-chére mére. De quel bonheur 
ne jouis-je pas en apprenant que cette paix tant 
désirée est enfin faite! Elle était bien die a ma 
chére maman, et je désirais bien de pouvoir me 
flatter que nous y avons contribué d'ici. Certaine- 
ment mon plus grand soin sera désormais 4 sou- 
tenir union entre mes deux pays (si je puis 
m’exprimer ainsi). J’en ai trop senti le besoin, 
et le malheur et l’inquiétude que j'ai éprouvée dans 
l'année derniére, ne peuvent s’exprimer. Mais je 
suis née 4 devoir tout 4 ma chére maman, et je lui 
dois encore la tranquillite qui renait dans mon 
dme, par sa bonté, sa douceur, et j’ose dire, sa 
patience envers ce pays-ci. J*ai dit au roi les 
bontés de ma chére maman; il en est trés-recon- 
naissant, et m’a bien chargé de l’en remercier. 


And so we draw to our close, happy that M. 
Arneth’s volume ends in a day of sunshine, 
and that the mother and daughter whose inti- 
mate correspondence is now published for their 
honour, had no foreboding then of the fate 


that was to come. 





The Creation of the World, a 
Edited, with a Translation 
(Williams 


Gwreans an Bys. 
Cornish Mystery. 
and Notes, by Whitley Stokes, Esq. 
& Norgate, 1864.) 

OLLY PENTREATH, the last speaker of 
Cornish, has long been dead ; and as her 
knowledge of her native tongue extended not 
to talking it, but only to swearing in it, we 
can hardly account her decease a loss to 
decency, however some may consider it a loss 
to the science of language. We doubt, how- 
ever, whether the continued existence of 

Cornish would have been a gain to linguistics, 

seeing the state into which it had fallen in the 

last records of it. Its loss of vital power, its 
large borrowings from English, must have 
gone on till it became of no use to the philo- 
logist, and only a nuisance and hindrance to 
all social and political improvers. For, once 
given a dominant race with a higher civiliza- 
tion than, and in the same country as, a less 
cultivated race, forming part of the same 
nation,—and the existence of differing lan- 


| guages, nay of different dialects, does become 


® nuisance and a hindrance, stopping the 
schoolmaster, stopping the influence of the 
press and public teachers and speakers, per- 
petuating old prejudices, and isolating the 
users of the strange tongue and dialect from 
the rest of their fellow-men. It would have 
been a gain every way to Ireland, no less than 
to Walws and the Highlands, had their idioms 
disappeared three hundred years ago, and the 
dominant English been adopted as their mother 
tongue : the nations would have advanced more 
together, and the hatreds of race been forgotten 
in the oneness of the common speech. Let 
these languages of minorities leave suflicient 
record of themselves in their purity, for science’ 
sake, and then let them get themselves buried 
and put out of hearing as speedily as possible. 
We are glad, therefore, that it is of a dead 
Cornish that Mr. Stokes—thanks to the Philo- 
logical Society—puts before us another fifth of 
the extant records. In 1861 he printed in the 
Transactions of the same Society another fifth 
of those records, a poem of 259 stanzas, of four 
lines each, rhyming together, on the Passion 
of Christ. Mr. Edwin Norris, his guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend in these matters, h re- 
viously in 1859 given to the world t 
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Cornish dramas, Passio Domini Nostri, Origo 
Mundi, and Resurrectio Domini. These, with 
the Cornish Vocabulary in the Cotton MSS., 
constitute, we believe, the whole of our Cornish 
remains. Mr. Stokes’s texts are not published 
for the first time, in one sense, though in 
another they are; for Davies Gilbert’s prior 
editions of them in 1826 and 1827 were so 
ludicrously full of mistakes—eight in every four 
lines—that the language was rather Gilbertian 
than Cornish, and Zeuss was led into man 
errors by it. Mr. Keigwin’s translations whic 
accompanied Gilbert’s texts were not much 
better than their originals; so that between 
the two the student of Cornish had little chance 
of getting at either the Keltic words or their 
meaning. Mr. Stokes has therefore given with 
both of his texts revised translations; and 
though he has two or three pages of errata to 
each of his thin volumes, yet with the help 
of the scholars whose eyes ran over his sheets— 
Siegfried, Norris, Williams, &c.—we may rest 
assured that his texts are as trustworthy as 
the present state of our knowledge of the lan- 
guage can make them. The notes to his earlier 
text, ‘The Passion,’ are full of valuable matter, 
Keltic as well as comparative; and the absence 
of parade about his discoveries is quite re- 
freshing. You come, in a small-type note, on 
an announcement like the following, as if it 
were ‘of no consequence,’ as Mr, Toots would 
say :— 

The existence of a genitive plural in Cornish, 
Welsh, and Breton, has hitherto been overlooked, 
In form it is, as was to be expected, identical with 
the nominative singular. The following examples 
of this genitive are taken from the poem now pub- 
lished, &c. &e. 

But we pass on to the ‘ Mystery’ last pub- 
lished. It describes ‘The Creacén of the 
Worlde, with Noyes Flude.’ As the process 
of creation was beyond the resources of the 
stage-managers of ge | days, the difficulty is 
got over by making the man who acts the 
Father in Heaven say that all the things shall 
be made. Then Lucifer, who was ‘all the 
lanthorn of heaven,’ is cast with all the rebels, 
‘boy and girl,’ into Hell by Michael and his 
angels; and Adam is created, that he and his 
offspring may fill their places. There is no 
stage direction as to how Adam is made, but 
we have astage order, ‘ Let Paradyce be fynely 
made,’ and the text then says, ‘Adam, stand up 
clearly, and turn to flesh and to blood.’ Then 
says the stage-direction, ‘Let the Father put 
Adam into Paradyce.’ After which comes the 
making of Eve, and the consultation of the 
devils how to tempt her. Lucifer says he will 
do it, only he is so uglily defaced; on which 
Beelzebub tells him— 

‘ Therefore seek some gin, 

Or the journey will not be worth an egg.’ 
But instead of getting the gin, Lucifer enters 
into the fair worm Serpent, with a face like a 
virgin, and accomplishes his purpose. The 
guilty pair are driven out of Paradise. Cain 
and Abel are born, and go to sacrifice to God, 
Abel resolves to burn the tithe of his good 
corn, but Cain will not, ‘dolt-head Abel;’ 
brambles, thorns, and dry cow-dung will make 
‘a great bush of smoke,’ and that willdo. Abel 
remonstrates, but says Cain— 

‘Be silent, hang thee! ... 

Thou big-bellied fool ... 

I will strike thee, rogue, rascal, 

That thou fall on the top of thy back,’ 
Cain is cursed for the murder, but seems rather 
pleased that he has slain ‘Abel the big-head,’ 
and goes off ‘into the farness’ with his wife- 
sister Calmana. Seth is born; Adam dies and 
goes to Limbo, disappointing the devils who 
desire to carry that churl and whoreson to Hell, 
Enoch appears, Jared, and Noah; and the 
latter is well ridiculed by Tubal as an old 
churl, peeled-head, an evil colt, and a very 
fool, for talking about the flood and his ship, 
The remainder of the story may be told by the 
stage directions: ‘The arck redy, and all 
maner of beastis and fowles to be putt in the 
arck. Let rayne appeare. A raven and a 
culver ready. Let the raven fle and the culver 
after. The culver cometh with a branche of 
olyf in her mouthe. An alter redy very fayre, 
Som good church songes to be songe at the 
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alter, and frankensens. A Rayne bowe to ap- 
’ And the Play is over, with a last 
exhortation— 
Minstrels, do ye pipe to us, 
That we may together dance, 
As is the manner and the jest. 


Such were the ways of Cornishmen in the 

old times. Let us thank William Jordan, 

who ‘on the XIIth of August 1611’ put down 
the record for us. 

The first thing that strikes a reader in the 
language is the very large number of words 
borrowed from English. In four lines on 
p- 104 we find order, incressya, accomptya, 
appoyntyes; on p. 168, opened on at random, 
are purpose, distructyon, destryes, dowtya, 
offendya, maner, voydya (avoid), peril, recordys, 
wondrys largya (wondrous large), pillar, poyn- 
tya (appoint), purpos, bryck (and brick), mar- 
bell, twice, sauement (savement), consumys. 
Mr. Stokes notices this; also the loss of in- 
flexion, as me ew henwis, I am named, for the 
earlier y-m gylwyr; the corruption of s into 
soft g, n into dn,m into bm, &c. These are all 
evidences of a decaying tongue. ‘The notes 
are not so full as in the first-edited text, owing 
to Mr. Stokes’s departure for India, where a 
brilliant and rapid career at Madras has carried 
him to the Secretaryship of the Legislative 
Council at Calcutta; but for his detailed criti- 
cism we refer our readers to the volume itself, 
only extracting as a specimen of the language 
of this ‘Mystery’ the cardinal and ordinal 
numbers that occur in it, as far as ten :— 


Cardinals. Ordinals. 


1. idn, onyn, wonyn . . kensa, kynsa 
2. deaw, dew, dyw,de. . second 

3. try, tayr, fem. . . . tryssa 

™ 6 e ws © « e > peowers 

5. pymp, pympe . pympas 

6. whea 

7. ye sythvas 

8. 

9. naw, nawe 
10. deak, deag . degvas ; 


and the Cornish of the stanza beginning ‘ Min- 
strels,’ given above, in which the reader will 
recognise pipe, dance, manner, and jest :— 
mynstrels growgh theny peba 
may hallan warbarthe downssya 

el ew an vaner han geys. 








HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


A History of the World from the Earliest Records 
to the Present Time. By Philip Smith, B.A., 
one of the principal ‘Contributors to the Dic- 
tionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
Biography, and Geography. Vol. II. Ancient 
History, from the Accession of Philip of Macedon 
to the Roman Conquest of Carthage and Asia. 
Illustrated by Maps and Plans. (Walton and 
Maberly.) 

Page ed the most pleasing reminiscences of 

the historic studies of our early days are 
those left by the perusal of the ‘ Ancient 

History’ of the good Abbé Rollin, who, with 

all his prolixity and his shortcomings as to 

accuracy and critical acumen, charms the youn 

student by the air of candour and good fait 
which pervades his style, and by his evidently 
sincere desire to guide his readers into the 
ths of wisdom and virtue. Besides, there 
1s a romance about these d old empires of 
the ‘gorgeous east,’ with their ‘ barbaric 
1 and gold,’—an Arabian Nights’ sort of 
ination about the story of their magnifi- 
cence and the vicissitudes of their career, which 
never fails to tell powerfully on the youthful 
imagination. Even yet we almost feel dis- 
posed to envy Mr. Smith’s happy lot in being 
enabled, with such invaluable aids as are 
now to be had, to devote his time and ener- 
to such attractive researches as have 
already resulted in the issue of two volumes 
of his ‘History of the World.’ The first 
volume, which we noticed some time ago, told 
excellently well the story of early civilization 
in the East, and of the marvellous develop- 
soa the human intellect in Greece down 

important turning-point in the ‘ Histo 
of the World,’ the acctation of Philip of Mace- 
don. In that just issued we have delineated 
with equal success the successive steps of the 

Macedonian and Roman conquests, so fruitful 





in great events and great characters, and pos- 
sessing so important a bearing on the subse- 
quent career of the more civilized nations. 
With a view to the completeness of the work 
as a history of the human race in the several 
phases of its onward development, our author, 
as he tells us, has been compelled to some- 
what enlarge the space allotted to the classical 
nations and those peoples with whom they 
came into contact, so as to make the two 
volumes now completed to contain ‘ as full an 
account as the general reader can desire of 
the course of ancient history down to the 
epoch of the virtual subjection of the civilized 


world to the Roman Republic.’ In the third | 


volume we are to have the Ancient History 
completed down to the time of Charlemagne, 
‘the true epoch at which the Roman Empire 
was broken up into the states of Modern 
Europe.’ By selecting this later epoch as 
marking the termination of ancient and the 
beginning of mediseval history instead of the 
ordinary division at the Fall of the Western 
Empire, our author says, quoting the words of 
Dr. Arnold, ‘We shall have passed through 
the chaos which followed the destruction of 
the old Western Empire, and shall have seen 
its several elements, combined with others 
which in that great convulsion had been 
mixed with them, organized into their new 
form.’ This arrangement, while tending to 
preserve the unity of the entire work, will not 
necessitate its extension beyond eight volumes, 
the number originally contemplated. 


About a fourth of the present volume is de- 
voted to the history of the rise and extension 
of the Macedonian supremacy under Philip and 
Alexander, and the apportioning of Alexander’s 
vast empire among his generals, which resulted 
in the founding of the Hellenistic kingdoms. 
The events of this important section of the 
world’s history are narrated by our author 
with his usual clearness and power of con- 
densation. In tracing the concatenation of 
political events and elucidating the details of 
military operations, he has succeeded in im- 
parting to his readers that clear understanding 
of the subject which could result only from 
his thoroughly understanding it himself. The 
~ he has marked out for himself precludes 

im from entering upon philosophical reflec- 
tion and speculation to any great extent, 
otherwise he might have been tempted to 
linger longer in meditative mood over this 

ortion of his work. The ‘third kingdom of 

rass’ of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream exercised a 
powerful influence for good on the destinies of 
the human race. ‘ Macedonia’s madman’ was 
not without a certain method in his madness, 
at least if we give him credit for the senti- 
ments attributed to him by one of his biogra- 
phers. ‘Conceiving that he was sent by God 
to be an umpire between all and to unite all 
together, he reduced by arms those whom he 
could not conquer by persuasion, and formed 
of a hundred diverse nations one single uni- 
versal body, mingling, as it were, in one cu 
of friendship the customs, the marriages, aa 
the laws of all. He desired that all should 
regard the world as their common country, the 
good as fellow-citizens and brethren, the bad 
as aliens and enemies; that the Greek should 
no longer be distinguished from the foreigner 
by arms or costume, but that every good man 
should be esteemed an Hellene, every evil man 
a barbarian.’ That such ideas were evolved 
by the Macedonian conquest admits of no 
question, whatever might be the sentiments of 
Alexander himself. If his aims were less ad- 
vanced than those which find expression in 
the pages of Plutarch, he was at all events an 
instrument in the hands of Providence in dis- 
seminating those ideas of universal brotherhood 
destined afterwards to receive a higher and 
more spiritual development, through the leaven 
of Greek civilization and the fusion and har- 
monization of diverse phases of religious 
thought. Our author does not, however, alto- 


gether overlook this view of Alexander's. 


enterprise as a step in the history of the world. 
‘ The time,’ he observes, ‘ had come for a great 
change upon both continents. Greece had for 
the time done her work; and her existin 
race, both of people and statesmen, had prov 
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themselves unworthy to enjoy longer the 
liberty of which she had given the pattern to 
coming ages. However great her loss, it was. 
an unspeakable gain to Asia to have the yoke 
of an effete despotism broken off her neck, and 
the language of Homer and Sophocles, the 
political wisdom of Pericles and Thucydides, 
the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, the art 
of Phidias and Apelles, spread from the 
/Egean to the Caspian, from the Nile to the 
Indus. Above all, the general diffusion of the 
Greek language through the East proved a 
powerful instrument for the rapid spread of 
Christianity.’ 

Under what new aspects we should have 
had to contemplate the world’s history, had 
Alexander lived to carry out his plans of con- 
quest, it is now of little use to speculate. 
Such was not the world’s destiny. The 
‘bright star of empire’ had already begun to 
glitter far in the west over the seven hills of 
Rome. While the fruits of Alexander’s con- 
quests in the East were maturing under the 
sway of his successors, and Alexandria and 
Antioch were diffusing cosmopolitan senti- 
ments in politics, and developing a philosophical 
and religious eclecticism, a power was growing 
up on the banks of the Tiber fitted and des- 
tined to subdue and mould the world to its 
will. Already so deeply indebted to Greek 
enterprise and to Greek literature, philosophy, 
and art, the world was to profit still further 
by ‘Roman energy, Roman law, and the stern 
Roman sense of duty.’ This ‘Western Power,’ 
of little note at the date of Alexander’s death, 
but ‘which was destined at length to raise a 
universal empire on the ruins of the eastern 
monarchies of the free states of Greece, and of 
the commercial oligarchy of Carthage, com- 
bined in itself the strongest points in the 
systems that it superseded. A material force, 
if not so vast, yet truly ‘greater than that 
wielded by any Oriental despot, was regulated 
by political principles, of which a regard for 
law was the most conspicuous, and all was 
consolidated by the mighty bond of an aristo- 
cratic government based on a_ patriarchal 
foundation. If the Hellenic republics were 
fitted to give the freest scope to personal and 

olitical liberty, the polity of Rome was an 
instrument specially adapted to achieve im- 

erial power Sioned by subordinating individual 
freedom to the concentrated action of the 
State.’ Our author, availing himself of the 
results of modern investigations, and especially 
of the labours of such men as Niebuhr and 
Mommsen, traces the rise and growth of the 
Roman power, until, by its conquest of the 
countries forming the seat of ancient civiliza- 
tion, it attained the climax of its greatness. 
Here his knack of ‘ picking and packing words,” 
as honest John Bunyan expresses it, is con- 
spicuous. In spite of the mass of details which 
he must needs weave into his narrative, it is 
far from being dry or wearisome. With the 
élan of a captain of light infantry or corporal 
of Zouaves, he conducts his readers over 
Italy’s physical geography and the traditions 
of its primitive populations, Japygian, Italian 

and Ktruscan; the story of early Rome and 
its kings, with the pretty legends therewith 
connected—the vicissitudes of the succeeding 
Patrician Republic, from the stern intimation. 
to the Tarquins to seek employment elsewhere, 
to the sad day when Rome had to save its 
Capitol by paying to the Gauls a thousand 
pounds of gold, not to speak of the over- 
weight—the Latin and Samnite wars, and the 
more desperate encounter with the formidable 
Pyrrhus. Pursuing his narrative, he comes to 
the stirring period of Rome’s struggles with 
the Carthaginian and the Greek, and the ever 
memorable deeds of Hannibal and Scipio and 
Emilius Paulus. He pauses at length at the 
death of Scipio Africanus, the Younger, when 
the seven-hilled city has become mistress of the 
situation. It must be said that Mr. Smith does 
not indolently acquiesce in the statements 
which have long passed current with ordinary 
historians, but with the aid of the most recent 
critical researches endeavours to explode error 
and evolve fact in every case. Thus he shows 
how Alexander's career in India came abruptly 
to ah end, not because there were no regions 
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left to conquer, but because his army, both 
officers and men, resolutely refused to advance 
any farther; and his moody grief arose from 
his being ‘made to feel the curb which de- 
pendence on fellow-men imposes on the 
strongest will.’ So also Hannibal’s reverses 
after the wintering at Capua, a measure sup- 
posed to have proved so fatal to the efficiency 
of his army, are shown to have been due rather 
to the marked revival of Roman energy after the 
disastrous field of Cannz than to any effemi- 
nacy in the Carthaginian veterans resulting 
from a winter’s repose in the most luxurious 
city of Italy. Threngbout the work are 
abundant traces of independent thought and 
investigation; and though in regard to parti- 
cular countries it cannot be made to supersede 
special histories as those of Grote and Thirl- 
wall, Niebuhr, and Mommsen, yet, as giving a 
clear and symmetrical conception of the better 
known portions of the world’s history as a 
whole, and as quite meeting the wants of that 
most numerous class of readers who desire 
simply to be generally well-informed and in- 
telligent in historical matters, without becom- 
ing learned historical critics, it is a work of 
great interest and value. 





— a 


The Life of Thorwaldsen, collated from the 
Danish of J. M. Thiele. By Rev. M. R. Barnard, 
B.A. (Chapman and Hall.)—This little book 
should rather have been called ‘ Anecdotes from the 
Life of Thorwaldsen’ than have had imposed upon 
it the title it actually bears. A dry catalogue of 
the works of the great Danish sculptor is given ; but 
there is no discussion of their merits and hardly 
any account of the circumstances of their produc- 
tion. Nor is the execution of the design of 
abridging from a larger work so as to retain its most 
amusive features sufficiently good to carry along 
with it its own justification. We will not call the 
volume a cold collation ; but Mr. Barnard ertainly 
does not set before the reader substantial matter 
enough to satisfy the most moderate appetite in 
quest of information about the very eminent 
subject of Thiele’s biography. 








Aus .alter und neuer Zeit. Geschichtshibliothek 
Siir Leser aller Stiinde. Erster Band. Geschichte 
der Araben bis auf den Sturtz des Chalifats von 
Bagdad. Von Gustav Fliigel. (Buensch, Leipzig, 
1864.)—This is the first volume of an announced 
series of books, and gives a very encouraging pro- 
mise of what is forthcoming. It is a handbook of 
Saracen History within the limits indicated by 
the title, and available for such as have neither 
leisure nor inclination to prosecute the subject 
further. Like any other handbook it deals curso- 
rily with each separate passage, and does not 
aim at answering all the questions which must be 
awakened in the reader's mind; but it is well 
proportioned, and seemingly well digested, while its 
author's high reputation as an Arabic scholar may 
we hope be accepted as a voucher for its accuracy. 
It thus supplies a rather important void. The 
general reader, it may be suspected, has none but 
very general notions of Mohammed, Mohamme- 
danism, and the early Saracenic history. And 
yet the importance of that great passage of by- 
gone time, both in its bearings on the past and 
present state of the world, can scarcely be ex- 
uggerated. The noble sketch of it by Gibbon 
supplies, indeed, an invaluable outline, and 
will be found enough on the whole for all but 
students. Yet there is an advantage in being 
presented with the subject in a single volume 
especially devoted to it, and the present acquaint- 
with the east and eastern things, larger and 
more diffused than any existing in Gibbon’s time, 
will find a good deal to gratify it in this book. 
Mohammedan history divides itself, no doubt 
with many collateral ramifications, into three 
great heads :—1st, The time of Mohammed him- 
self and the first Chaliphs, all of whom had 
been his contemporaries and companions; 2ndly, 
The subsequent Chaliphate, in which the com- 
manders of the Faithful surrounded themselves 
with the splendours and luxuries natural to 
those who ruled over half the civilized world; 
and 3rdly, The destruction of the Chaliphate 
and sway of the alien Turks, on whose support 
it had fatally learned to lean. Of these the 
first is most interesting as a phase of religion. 
When Abu Bekr, Omar, Othman, and Ali 
are called Chaliphs, all impressions of the title 
derived from Bagdad and Harun al Raschid 
must be dismissed. They were grave livers, severe 
religious men, believing themselves to have a 
solemn work to do, and denying themselves every 





luxury of the world but one. History presents 
us with searcely any spectacle corresponding to 
Omar, when lord of Arabia, Syria, and Egypt, 
sleeping on the floor of a mosque, no better 
attired than the beggars around him. This is 
the religious period of the Chaliphate, but not the 
civilizing. 
burning of the Alexandrian library or not, Herr 
Fliigel thinks that he was quite capable of it, as 
he attached value to no book but the Koran. 
The second epoch is of widely different cha- 
racter. The unity of the Chaliphate has now dis- 
appeared, and in proportion as the title was held 
by different and opposing monarchs, did they dis- 
play themselves mainly as monarchs, This is the 


period when Saracen influence became promotive of | 


civilization; the period when Bagdad and Cordova 
were not more distinguished by their material splen- 
dour than as centres of learning and intelligence. 
Turkish Mohammedanism has had a character 
of its own, on which we need say nothing at pre- 
sent, and the long period of its sway lies outside 
the limits of Herr Fliigel’s book. For that book, 
we cordially thank the author, and assure our 
readers that, however warrantably they may despair 
of attaining a learned mastery of the subject, it will 
present them with a good outline of the great period 
of Saracen ascendancy, while Mr. Taylor’s ‘ History 
of Mohammedanism,’ a very able little volume, 
published by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge in 1834, will give them a lively view 
of the religion which animated that ascendancy. 
Erudition in the former branch of inquiry is 
plainly beyond the reach of all of whom 
Oriental study is not the main occupation; but 
an adequate acquaintance with the latter ought 
surely to be gained by every educated man. Not 
merely has Mohammedanism as a religion been a 
mighty spiritual force in the past, but it is a 
force which is very far from having spent itself 
even now; and we believe that it is exercising a 
reforming and elevating influence in regions of 
Africa which are at present quite beyond the reach 
of Christian missions, or any good in the power of 
Europe to confer. omnes 

The Conversion of the Roman Empire: the Boyle 
Lectures for the year 1864. Delivered at the Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall. By Charles Merivale, B.D., 
Rector of Lawford; Chaplain to the Speaker of 
the House of Commons. (Longman.)—The after- 
noon discourses which were delivered last summer 
at Whitehall, as the eight Boyle Lectures for the 
year, probably struck the sermon-hearing public 
as somewhat unusual in subject and style. They 
were, in fact, historical lectures delivered from the 
pulpit, rather than directly didactic or doctrinal 
compositions. Yet, for the purpose for which the 

doyle Lecture was founded, no topic could have 
been more appropriately chosen than that of the 
conversion of the Roman Empire, or rather an ex- 
position of that preparatory condition of men’s 
minds under the Roman Empire which led to its 
conversion. 

As a classical scholar, the historian of ‘ The 
Romans under the Empire’ has probably few 
equals in England at the present day. His fami- 
liarity with the history and literature of the first 
three centuries of our era in particular is well 
known. He appreciates with more than common 
sympathy the state of mind of those sages whose 
destiny it was to hover in the limbo which inter- 
vened between the decaying vitality of Paganism 
and the fresh energies of Christian conviction. He 
discards the old line of theological apology which 
consisted in pointing out the contrast between 
Christian doctrine and Pagan corruption as the 
strongest proof of the divine authority of the 
former. He chooses rather to show how the degree 
of moral truth attained by the meditations of the 
highest minds, and displayed not only in their 
writings but in the social and political tendencies 
of their age, was calculated to make them accept 
with greater readiness the new teaching. 


Mr. Merivale’s first six lectures are devoted 
entirely to this exposition of the state of feeling 
among the heathens. The last two, in a summary 
necessarily short and imperfect, point out the 
answer which Christian doctrine made to the 
questions of the heathen, and the moral effect 
which the example of the early believers had in 
recommending their faith to the acceptance of a 
public thus predisposed to inquiry and loosened 
from the tie of old traditions. Not only its learning 
and judgment, but the powerful eloquence of its 
language will cause this volume to be regarded as 
one of the most valuable contributions of the 
present day to the treasury of Christian literature. 


Madagascar and its People. By Lyons M‘Leod, 
Esq., F.R.G.S., late British Consul at Mozambique ; 
author of ‘ Eastern Africa,’ &e. (London: Long- 
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man & Co. 1865.)—Mr. M‘Leod, for many years 
past, has devoted himself to African subjects. 
First, as the author of a proposed steam launch 
expedition to the upper waters of the Niger, which 
was ably planned and strongly supported, but 
never carried into effect. Secondly, as consul to 
Mozambique, where perhaps zeal, or over-zeal, 
in his endeavour to check the slave-trade, brought 
him into collision with the French and the Portu- 
guese in the ‘ Charles et Georges’ affair, and lost 
him his post. Since then he has been an active 
writer on African topics and promoter of African 
commercial schemes. We are therefore prepared to 
welcome from so old a hand whatever he has to tell 
us of the African island of Madagascar, which lies 
just opposite to the scene of his former consulate. 
His volume contains the history of the island, 
from its discovery onward to the events of last 
year. The bulk of it is compiled from Owen, 
Guillain, Ellis, and other standard writers; the 
later news is obtained from letters published in 
the Missionary Intelligencer, and from private 
communications. The particulars of the revolution 
in 1863 are fully given. He shows how it was 
brought on by the failure of an attempt to massacre 
the Christians, and how it resulted in the substitu- 
tion of constitutional authority for the ancient des- 
potism. Mr. M‘Leod concludes his volume with an 
analysis of the claims of the French and the Eng- 
lish respectively on various parts of Madagascar. 


A Lady's Walks in the South of France in 1863. 
By Mary Eyre, author of ‘The Queen’s Pardon,’ 
&e. (London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington 
Street. 1865.)-—If the authoress of this book on 
the Pyrenees had written in brighter spirits and 
with less unimportant detail, she might have 
given us an interesting and a standard work. As 
it is, she harps upon the petty annoyances of her 
dreary poverty, and on other dismals of life, until 
the freshness of her narrative is utterly sapped. She 
describes herself travelling with a smal. hand bag, 
that contains all her luggage for a year, practising 
every kind of narrow and continual economy, to 
all of which the reader is made privy much aguinst 
his will. The characteristic feature of the book is, 
that the circumstances of the author threw her, 
for the most part, among the trading classes and 
the peasantry, of whose family life the ordinary 
tourist has little inkling. The narrative of her 
experiences would have made very good reading 
if she had only accepted her lot with cheerfulness, 
and entered into the ways of her acquaintances 
with more geniality. But she can never forget 
herself. Everything is tinged with the tacit reflec- 
tion that she has been born in an upper rank, and 
must assert the fact. The reader will find the last 
half of the book by far the best. It is filled with 
legends and superstitions, which afford the crude 
materials for many excellent stories. The people 
of the Pyrenees are described as being more grossly 
superstitious than it easy to credit. 


The Englishwoman in India ; containing Infor- 
mation for the use of Ladics proceeding to, or re- 
siding in the East Indies, on the suljects of their 
Outfit, Furniture, Housekeeping, the Care of 
Children, Duties and Wages of Servants, Manage- 
ment of the Stables, and Arrangements for Tra- 
velling ; to which are added Receipts for Indian 
Cookery. By a Lady Resident. (Smith, Elder, 
& Co.)—The title page of this book, which we have 
copied word for word, reads like a ‘table of con- 
tents,’ and sufficiently explains the object of this 
small and well got up book. The work seems 
rather to have been written from memory in Eng- 
land than from pussing experience in India. Many 
useful hints may be found in it, but the authoress 
has attempted rather toomuch. She may be taken 
as an authority on the number of times an infant 
should be fed in a day, on the particular duties of 
the various servants, and on housekeeping gene- 
rally, and- several of her cookery receipts are 
excellent. On the other hand, habits differ as 
much, nay more, in the East than the West, and it 
is useless to lay down the number of coats or 
gowns, shirts or chemises that must be taken to 
India. Electro plate is wisely recommended in- 
stead of silver, and it is sound advice to buy sad- 
dlery, lamps, dinner service, rifles," guns and 
pistols, and groceries, in England. But instead of 
‘books being a mere incumbrance,’ they are most 
invaluable, and their absence begets habits of in- 
dolence, which is often one cause of ill health. 
The authoress seems to have been most unfortunate 
in her choice of servants, if they really took ‘fine 
damask napkins to clean the lamp shades and the 
best china tureen to wash up the dinner things in.’ 
Indian servants are, for the most part, just as 
good as the ordinary run of English servants, and 
in India itself, far more useful. Indian cooks are 
far better servants than ‘plain cooks’ at home 
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the ‘ unwearyin tience and gentleness of all 
ccs with chil n,’ is sctaly one great 
int in favour of the native, and so is the absence 
of what we know as ‘flunkeyism.’ Our experience 
differs from the authoress’s totally, with reference 
to horses, she finding that the care of the stable 
falls to the lady, and that gentlemen are so much 
occupied in their professions that they seldom care 
to trouble themselves about the horses; but the 
fact is that in no country in the world do the 
owners of horses take greater personal interest in 
them than in India. We suspect that our 
authoress is the wife of a civilian, and her hus- 
band may have had a great deal of work to do, but 
India has more idle gentlemen almost than Eng- 
land. The book is well written and well printed, 
but cannot be taken as an infullible guide, even to 
the limited portion of India—the Madras Presi- 
deney—with which alone the authoress seems 
acquainted. It is, however, the best book we have 
yet seen on the subject, and may serve as the basis 
of a useful guide book to household management 
in Eastern India. 
Handbook of Baptism. By R. Ingham.—We 
suppose the word ‘handbook’ has relation to the 
word hand, and means a book that can readily be 
taken, held, and kept in the hand. If this be its 
meaning, Mr. R. Ingham writes for people who 
have very large hands. His ‘Handbook of Bap- 
tism’ is an octavo containing 584 pages of text, 
and 40 more of appendix and index, from which 
data the thickness and weight may be conceived 
by no great effort of imagination. This mass of 
ose print is entirely devoted to the mode of bap- 
tism, whether by sprinkling or immersion, another 
volume, of which the MS. is already in existence, 
being  « in store for us ‘on the Sulyects of 
Baptism.’ One would hardly have fancied that in 
this period of collision on the first principles in 
religion, an earnest man could manage to keep up 
even his own interest to such an extent on the 
question of immersion or sprinkling; and we sus- 
pect that the author will not add to the limited 
numberof those who share with him such interest. 
It is a question for which the great majority of 
Christians cannot care. They will cheerfully sur- 
render the original practice. They may even be 
willing to allow Mr. Ingham and his co-religionists 
to take their own way with the word daptizo, but 
they will remain quite at ease notwithstanding. 
It requires no very high Churchmanship to refer a 
uestion like this to the power of binding and 
oosing ; nor does it indicate any culpable laxity 
to be indifferent to the precise way in which a 
symbolical rite is administered, so long as the 
essential feature of the symbol is preserved. 








A New Atmosphere. By Gail Hamilton, Author 
of ‘Country Living and Country Thinking,’ ‘ Gala 
Days,’ and ‘Stumbling-Blocks.’ (Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. London: Sampson Low, Son, & 
Marston. )—The object of this book is to vindieate 
for woman a higher and better place in the world 
than is at present enjoyed by her, according to the 
author's opinion. In that opinion women are not 
in any point inferior to man, and their indepen- 
dence involves no sacrifice of feminine attributes. 
Man is really at the bottom of every evil under the 
sun, and yet ever since the daysof Adam and Eve 
it has been the habit of men to seek to lay the 
blame of their own transgressions upon the women. 
The book is full of indignant protest against many 
things in which all must agree. Girls, for instance, 
ought not to be brought up as if the sole object in 
life was to secure a good match in the matrimonial 
market. Nor should it be considered that the 


highest function of a woman is to be able to preside | 


day over the cooking of a good dinner for 
her husband. Higher duties and objects should 
not be forgotten while enjoying the increased mate- 
rial comforts and appliances of modern life. Many 
: in the book lead one to conclude that 
in New England are much oppressed by 
domestic cares, and we trust that their lot may be 
ameliorated for the future. But on both sides of 
the Atlantic the intelligent and highminded pur- 
‘pose of this volume deserves to command attention, 
alth we think it hardly does justice to the 
sons of Adam, and although the refined and puri- 
fied atmosphere it seeks to diffuse may be some- 
times perhaps a little too elevated for the healthy 
respiration of daily life. 
The Study of the Human Face. Illustrated 


twen full- no 
Thomas Woalnoth, Res, ei eae oY 


the Queen. (Tweedie. )—This volume gives illus- 





trations of the various and dispositi 
shown in the human face, together with general 
remarks on the of beauty and taste. 





Tabule Curiales; or, Tables of the Superior 
Courts of Westminster Hall, from 1066 to 1864. 
By Edward Foss, F.S.A., author of ‘The Judges 
of England.” (John pare 1865.)—This may 
be described as a most useful supplement or index 
to the great work of Mr. Foss; but it will also 
possess a value independently of it, and will supply 
a want often felt, and hitherto very imperfectly 
supplied, in the libraries not only of historians but 
of working lawyers. It gives alphabetical lists of 
all the judges, and also tables which display, 
reign by reign and year by year, the successive 
constitution of every court, so that the inquirer can 
at a glance ascertain who were the judges in each 
court at any given period. There are also lists of 
the law officers from the earliest times. 


The Pauper, the Thief. and the Convict. By 
Thomas Archer. (Groombridge & Sons.)—The 
book published under this ‘sensation’ title will 
produce in the minds of few readers any ‘sensation’ 
but that of unqualified weariness. Mr. Archer 
tries to keep alive the interest which the title of 
his book may excite by chapters with such head- 
ings as ‘Land Rats and Water Rats,’ ‘ The never- 
silent Highway,’ ‘ Weasels asleep,’ &c.; but when 
the reader has finished the book (if he does finish 
it), he will find it hard to distinguish in his 
memory the rats from the weasels, or either from 
the highway. 


Lazarus and other Poems. By E. H. Piumptre, 
M.A. (Strahan.) — This is a very remarkable 
volume. Professor Plumptre’s attainments have 
long been known, and have become more widely so, 
by the important share taken by him in Dr. Smith’s 
‘Bible Dictionary.’ But few could have anti- 
cipated the use to which he has now turned those 
attainments, and the Biblical researches with 
which he so largely aided Dr. Smith. Few reading 
Mr. Plumptre’s articles in the Dictionary would 
have guessed that several of them were about to 
be transformed into poems. It is even so, however. 
Mr. Plumptre has tried a very daring experiment, 
and, in our judgment, has succeeded. He has 
combined with the Gospel narrative traditionary 
legend and conjectures of his own, working these 
into well planned and interesting tales, told in 
very graceful blank verse. 

An account of the first of these will convey some 
notion of the general character of the volume. 

A young man from the East lands in ‘ Massilia’s 
harbour,’ z..¢. Marseilles : 


No adventurer he 
With cunning wares ; no wanderer roaming far 
To see the cities, note the lives of men ; 
But fixed and strong in mood, as one who seeks 
Some longed-for goal, and slacks not till he finds. 
Some eight and twenty summers he had seen, 
And still the brow was smooth and eye undimmed 
As in youth’s brightest prime; but the glee, 
The mirth, the sunshine of the golden dawn 
Had vanished, and a twilight grey had come 
Before its time. 

He passes unheededly by the objects of curiosity 
or interest to be found in the city, and makes for 
The suburb poor, 

And dark and squalid, where Massilian Jews 

Were fain to dwell. 


Here he asks for a man called Eleazar, but it is 
some time before he can find him, as he is known 
neither in the mart nor the synagogue. Poor 
people, however, testify to getting relief from one 
of that name, and remember the ‘angel words’ 
that came from sisters of his who lived with him 
but are now dead. 

He finds Eleazar, a grey-headed old man, ‘ calm 
with the calm of sunset,’ and explains that he 
comes from 


Jochanan, once of green Bethsaida’s hill, 
Now elder of the Church at Ephesus. 


The old man at once recognizes the name, which 
we scarcely need say is the same as John, and the 
subsequent conversation tells the reader of eccle- 
siastical history that the young man from the East 
is his old acquaintance the Apostle’s twice con- 
verted robber. He had felt insecure in his second 

enitence, the wild stirrings still moved him, and 
he desired a further amulet against the evil to 
which he had so much subjected himself. The 
Apostle had therefore sent him westward to seek 
an old man named Eleazar, or perhaps pro- 
nounced Lazarus, in Massilia, who can scarcely be 
yet dead, seeing that he had promised to send 
word when he should feel his summons arriving, 
till which Jochanan or John did not feel at liberty 
to present the world with his friend’s wondrous 
story. 

Eleazar or Lazarus (the names are the same 
even as Jochanan and John) on this gives the 
stranger an account of his life, in which the reader 
is soon enabled to recognize him not only as the 
brother of Martha and Mary = Miriam), but as 
the rich young ruler who had kept the command- 
ments from his up, though he failed for a 
time to comply with the summons to sell all that 








he had and give to the poor. Soon after that 
summons he was seized with illness, which ended 
in death. For the condition into which he then 
passed, the ordinary reader will searcely be pre- 
pared, and the question which Mr. Tennyson puts 
into his sister’s mouth, 


* Where wert thou, brother, those four days?” 


receives a startling answer. The Rabbis talk of 
him and his promise, and their fears lest he might 
have become a flower of the Nazarene to whom 
he was ‘ half inclined :’ 


But they knew not all the while 
I heard them in Gehenna. In mine ears, 
Their praise was hateful, and that ‘ half inclined’ 
Came floating to meas the knell of doom, 
The witness of my guilt. But ‘ half inclined!’ 
Oh! had that half been whole I had not been 
In that thick darkness, wailing evermore. 
How long I lay I knew not, for the lost 
Count not their time by days, and months, and years, 
But one long dreary everlasting Now 
Is ever with them. 


He is raised ; and now, ‘ whole inclined’ to Christ's 
service, first gives one great feast, ‘to which the 
Master came with all his followers,’—the occasion 
of course on which Mary anointed that Master 
for his burial, and then complies with the sum- 
mons ‘Sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor,’ 
reserving as his sole property the linen sheet in 
which he had been buried. In this he appears at 
Gethsemane on the night of our Lord’s capture, 
and is thus identified with the young man of whom 
we read in Mark xiv. 51. Finally, he ends his 
days, as we have seen, at Massilia. His story 
leads his young visitor and himself into some high 
and solemn diseourse, which occupies the second 
part of the poem. 

We have given the outline of ‘ Lazarus,’ because 
it is a specimen of the relation in which Mr, 
Plumptre’s poems stand to scriptural narrative. 
The identification of Lazarus with the rich young 
ruler, on which the story is founded, is a conjecture 
of Mr. Plumptre’s own, on behalf of which he has 
already bestowed great pains in Dr. Smith’s ‘ Bible 
Dictionary,’ and has reproduced his principal —_ 
ments in the notes to the present volume. His 
reasoning is ingenious, and carries us as far as mere 
probabilities can do in favour of a point which is 
without a particle of direct evidence. When we 
pause and ask ourselves how we ought to view the 
history of the raising of Lazarus in the sphere of 
our real, most solemn, and practical convictions, 
we must answer that those convictions are hmited 
to the one fact of Omnipotence bringing back a 
dead man from the grave, and find their true ex- 
pression in the immortal words— 


Behold aman raised up by Christ! 
The rest remaineth unrevealed. 
He told it not, or something sealed 
The lips of that Evangelist.’ 
But Mr. Plumptre has made a perfectly legiti- 
mute use of his conjecture for the purposes of 
Christian poetry. He has combined extra-serip- 
tural materials with scriptural without altering 
and disarranging the latter to any considerable 
extent, and has worked the whole into a sto 
nobly told in very sufficient and graceful b 
verse. 

What is true of ‘Lazarus’ is true of the other 
Biblical tales which make up the staple of this 
volume. They are stories made up of Scriptural 
accounts, apocryphal traditions, and conjectural 
combinations, all more or less marked by the same 
merits as ‘ Lazarus.’ ‘ The House of the Rechabites’ 
is perhaps the most striking ; and ‘ The Three Cups 
of Water,’ of which, however, only the first part 
is Biblical, is that which delights us most. 

The rhyming poems at the end of the volume 
have great merit, but would not perhaps have 
impressed us so strongly with Mr. Plumptre’s 
powers had they been unaccompanied by those of 
which we have hitherto spoken. 

Our extracts from ‘Lazarus’ have been made 
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merely to help us on in sketching the as | not 
selected for their own sake as specimens. Poet 
cannot be judged by such specimens, least of 
Mr. Plumptre’s, in which every part stands in 
closest relation to the whole. We cordially thank 


+ him for his interesting and beautiful volume. 





Revue des Deux Mondes. 15 Février 1865.—If 
there be any Frenchman who yet believes that an 
Englishman may get rid of his wife by a summary 
process at Smithfield, or that the Lord Mayor 


| wields“a power not at all short of regal, the fault 
| does certainly not lie with M. Esquiros. His ac- 


quaintance with our country is such as véry few 
natives possess, and the articles in which he em- 
bodies his extensive information are exceedingly 
interesting and well-written. His themes on the 
present occasion are South Wales and its iron- 
works, with a special description of the Histeddfods. 
The next article in the Revue is one by M. Henri 
Delaborde on Alexandre Calame, a Swiss painter, 
who died a few months ago. From the esthetic 
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principles enunciated in this article we beg en- 
tirely to differ. Nature in Switzerland, according 
to M. Delaborde, is quite exceptional in its cha- 
racter, It ‘has no verisimilitude, so to speak,’ 
and therefore the artist should avoid any attempt 
at reproducing its beauties, and confine his atten- 
tion to scenes of a homelier kind. To this it is 
quite enough to answer that, however little verisi- 
militude Alpine scenery may possess to the eye 
accustomed, say, to the Boulevard des Italiens, it 
has yet laws and beauties of its own which any 
painter is more than justified in trying to catch 
and fix on canvas if he can. Making these arti- 
ficial boundaries to art is like setting up nine-pins, 
which the next painter of any original genius who 
turns his attention to the subject is sure to bowl 
over. Indeed, it would not be difficult to point to 
a few works by Turner and Stanfield which show 
that they have been bowled over already. Whe- 
ther M. Delaborde is happier in his criticism on 
Calame’s works is a question which our inadequate 
acquaintance with the painter's works does not 
enable us thoroughiy to settle. We cannot, how- 


ever, resist the thought that his talents would | 


have been better appreciated had he been a 
Frenchman. M. Dupont White, in a second ela- 
borate article on Positivism, endeavours to esta- 
blish the philosophical inferiority of that strange 
religion. He wishes to show that, even if it be 
true that all antecedent religions and metaphy- 
sical systems have failed to solve the riddles of 
mankind, yet Positivism has met with no better 
success. Besides these, we have papers on the 
tunnels through the Alps, on the war in er 
and the republics of La Plata, by M. Elisée 
Reclus, on St. Trenzeus and the Gnostics of his 
time, by M. Albert Réville, and an interesting 
chapter on the industrial statistics of Paris, by 
M. Charles Lavollée, M. Paul Perret’s novel of 
‘The Priory ’also reaches a fourth part. M. 
Foreade’s Chronique de la Quinzaine, having been 
necessarily written before the publication of the 
Emperor's speech, naturally loses, as M. Forcade 
himself complains, the bloom of its interest. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Dina; or Familiar Faces. Three volumes. (Edin- 
burgh: Nimmo. )—‘ Dina’ is a disappointing novel. 
It begins briskly and well, and we fancy we are going 
to be introduced to some pleasant people, whose 
adventures will not improbably prove amusing, if 
not instructive. But alas, the story drags its slow 
length along for three thick volumes, and we fail 
altogether to perceive why the different pairs of 
lovers should defer their respective marriages so 
long, except that they would by so doing put an 
end to interminable conversations of a prosy 
character, and to certain disquisitions on cruelty 
to animals and other irrelevant mutters. The 
plot, such as it is, turns upon the recovery and 
rehabilitation of a long lost and suspected wife by 
a rheumatic young Scotch baronet ; but this rather 
me framework is little more than an excuse for 
the introduction of divers young ladies and gentle- 
men who are all more or less:in love with one another, 
and whose visits to one another's houses and pro- 
tracted though not very exciting courtships fill up 
the main portion of the book. The young ladies 
are, of course, all pretty, and are distinguished for 
the most part by the colour of their respective 
eyes, which colour is not unwisely alluded to on 
each appearance or reappearance of a damsel, lest 
the reader should get confused with the numerous 
Marys, Marians, and Pollys. Thus, Marian has 
violet, otherwise ‘slaty’ eyes; Polly, blue eyes ; 
Edith, azure eyes, and ‘dim’ hair; Bracy, ‘brave 
black eyes ;’ and Mary, green ones and yellow hair, 
which latter ornament she has a habit of twisting 
round the wrists of her male friends. Altogether, 
there is a good deal of romping and flirting through- 
out the book, and the eyes are always in full play. 
The men are more remarkable for hair than eyes, 
though the hero, a horse-artillery captain, in com- 
bination with scanty hair, has clear grey eyes, with 
a chaste spirit looking out of them; but we are 
taught to recognize the baronet, the parson, &c., 
more by tMeir black or red hair than by anything 
else. As for incident, we have the artilleryman 
sealing a cliff to rescue a baby, a spirited scene 
enough, and we have a house struck by lightning ; 
but for the most part we are fain to wander and 
make love in trim gardens, or to romp in hayfields. 
The best thing in the book is a description of a 
scene between a Newfoundland dog and a pony, 
which we transcribe :— 

‘ But Duff and Thunderbolt, though old acquaint- 
ances, were not very intimate or very familiar with 

other’s ways, and on one or two occasions they 
had been known to misunderstand each other. 
They did so now. The pony neighed in its plea- 





santest manner, shook its head, pawed the ground 
gracefully with its off fore-foot, and looked highly 
gratified with the Newfoundland’s attentions. But 
the latter was unfortunately a humourist, and very 
fond of practical jokes. At first he made a variety 
of surprising zig-zags on the walk, dashed from 
side to side, made light springs forward, and then 
suddenly backed, and, with his forepaws spread, 
crouched opposite the pony, flapping the pebbles 
with his great bushy tail, and barking and snuf- 
fling most amicably. All this the pony understood 
and liked, but presently Duff changed his ad- 
dress altogether. He rose and Re slowly to- 
wards the pony, stopped, looked at him with a 
suspicious side glance, crossed the path to the 
door-step, and then, turning only his head, eyed 
his friend in a sinister-like way, and showed the 
whites of his eyes ominously. Thunderbolt, 
much subdued, returned his glance with an inquir- 
ing one. Then the dog wheeled round, and trom 
behind slowly approached the pony’s leg, with an 
‘uncanny’ air, and a lowering eye. The pony 
looked back doubtingly, drew a little off, and 
seemed apprehensive. Still Duff advanced de- 
liberately with his ugly air. At last, his upper lip 
curled slightly, so as to let his teeth be ; seen he, 
when close to the pony’s near fore-leg, jerked his 
mouth towards it, as if to snapat it. But this was 
too much for Thunderbolt, who now throughly 
alarmed, swerved violently to the right, and then 
backed hastily till the phaeton wheels struck the 
door-step, when, finding it impossible to escape 
that way, he reared a little from his tormentor, 
plunged, and at last bolted forward and dashed on 
to the lawn in a panic, followed by Duff in the 
wildest excitement at the success of his ruse.’ 

The conversations, barring their tediousness, are 
well done on the whole; and the book, though not 
free from Scotticisms, is written in an attractive 
and refined style. 


Love's Conflict. By Florence Marryatt. Three 
volumes. (Bentley.)—The name of Marryatt rings 
pleasantly in the ear of all novel-readers, and a 
story by a daughter of the author of ‘ Peter Simple’ 
and the ‘ King’s Own’ will at any rate need little 
introduction to those who remember those delight- 
ful fictions. But we hardly think that ‘ Love's 
Conflict’ will establish Miss Marryatt’s position. 
Powerful and clever enough, the story deals mainly 
with a subject which, never very pleasant to read 
about, is particularly disagreeable when the author 
isa woman. The morbid anatomy of the passions, 
if it must form the subject of novels, should be 
left to male writers. Then again, one of the 
characters at least, a vulgar-minded heartless fisher 
girl, educated into a fine lady, but retaining to 
the last all her coarseness, is positively repulsive ; 
and her proceedings in the very first chapter are 
such as will cause many readers to shut the book 
at once. We admit that as far as repulsiveness 
goes, this first chapter is by far the worst ; but the 
scenes in which the real heroine is struggling to 
resist the temptation to elope from her husband 
smack more of the staple of French novels than 
of English ones. The story turns chiefly upon 
this guilty love of Mrs. Elfrida Treherne (a very 
charmingly described lady by the way) for a 
brilliant dragoon who, in disgust at her declinin 
to elope with him, marries his cousin, the reclaim 
fisher girl above-mentioned. Circumstances which 
for the sake of not spoiling the interest of the story 
we refrain from specifying, arouse the jealousy of 
Elfrida’s husband, a selfish tyrannical brute, and 
the lady finds a refuge with her parents, returning 
however to her husband to nurse him during a 
fever, and thereby gaining and reciprocating his 
love and being a devoted wife for the future. 
This is a very meagre outline of the story, which 
though spun out in parts, is on the whole very 
skilfully framed and conducted. Setting aside the 
defects we have alluded to, ‘Love's Conflict’ is 
indeed a novel of very considerable merit, and we 
look confidently forward to seeing Miss Marryatt 
take a fore place as a writer of fiction, if she 
will refrain in future from scenes and subjects 
which, though they may find a fitting place in the 
works of some great masters in the art of delineating 
human passions, are just as well left alone by lady 
authors. 


Beatrice Leigh. By Laura Jane Curling. Two 
volumes. (Newby.)—We cannot say much in favour 
of this story except that it is short. No great 
skill is shown in the construction of the plot, and 
there is nothing in the delineation of character to 
make up for the want of incident. The substitu- 
tion of a dead infant for a living one, and the 
subsequent remorse of the perpetrator of the deed 
and his persecution at the hands of his accom- 
plices, form but a threadbare groundwork for a 
novel; and the reappearance of the rightful heir 
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in the character of a poor singing master is an in- 
cident with which the minor theatres have been 
long familiar. The only marvel is how a writer 
ean find patience to fill even two volumes with the 
conversations and descriptions needful to clothe 
such very dry bones. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


Tun sudden death of Admiral the Hon. Henry 
A. Murray, on Friday last, has made a sad gap in 
many circles. His reputation as an author is not 
perhaps sufficient to call for any special notice in 
a literary and scientific journal, though his ‘ Land 
of the Slave and the Free’ is fully up to the 
average of books on America. But he had made 
himself a sert of social link between literary and 
scientific men, travellers from all parts of the 
world, guardsmen, and other fashionable and un- 
fashionable young London men, the centre of a 
society which we never expect to see bronght 
together again. His rooms, at D4 the Albany, 
were thrown open for some years past on one night 
in the week, and from ten till the short hours of 
the next morning, men dropped in from the centre 
of Africa, publishing offices, Japan, Lady Pal- 
merston’s, the Rag, chambers, or anywhere else 
in the universe, and talked and smoked pretty 
much as they do at the Cosmopolitan, with the 
advantage that here there was a cheery kindly host, 
interested in the pursuits of all, and with a rare 
faculty of making every man feel at home, though 
at his ag * he might not have known a face in 
the room. e had been jill in the winter, but had 
= gpa recovered his usual health, never very 
robust, and his friends were looking forward to the 
season at D 4, when they were shocked and startled 
by the announcement of his death in the papers. 
He was attacked at two o'clock in the afternoon, 
became at once insensible, and died the next morn- 
ing without recovering consciousness. 


_ Tue estates granted by Henry VIII. to the 
Dean and Canons of Christchurch for the endow- 
ment of various professorships at Oxford, as 
noticed in 109 of Tue Reaper, are still held by 
that body; and, in accordance with the deed of 
gift, the Dean and Canons, having satified them- 
selves on this point, have raised the emolument of 
the Greek Professorship from 40/. to 500/. per 
annum, the pro rata of 40/. to 35/. being in strict 
conformity with the increased value of the estates. 
At the same time the Dean has forwarded a letter 
to the Vice-Chancellor, enclosing the opinion of 
the Attorney-General, Sir Hugh Cairns, and Mr. 
Jones Bateman, showing that the Dean and 
, Canons are under no legal obliga ion to increase 
of 40/ i 
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case, have agreed to take such measures as may 


be necessary for the increasing the yearly salary 
of the Regius Greek Professor to the sum of 5001.’ 


Tur Pope has requested Lord Talbot de Mala- 
hide to act as Pontifical Commissioner at the Dub- 
lin Exhibition. Rome will contribute many works 
ef art to the exhibition, sculpture and mosaics 
being specially cared for. 

Tus Pall Mall Gazette has been advertised 
throughout Europe by means of the telegraphic 
wires. The French papers contain a telegram 
giving Polish news from the Pall Mali Gazette, and 
as all the continental papers print whatever is sent 
to them from the telegraphic agency, this telegram 
has made the name of the paper known every- 
where. 

On Tuesday last the third of the University 
Hal! series of lectures was delivered by Mr. C. W. 
Goodwin, on ‘ The Influence of Egyptian Literature 
on the Biblical Writers.’ After contending for the 
existence of an extensive literature in Ancient 
Egypt as early as B.c. 3000, as proved by allusions 
in fragments still preserved (of later origin, but in 
some cases going back as far as 3B.c. 2000), Mr. 
Goodwin remarked that this must have been a 
classic literature to the Hebrews of Solomon’s 
time. The influence which it excited was not, 
however, calculated to destroy the originality of 
the Hebrew mind, and traces of it are to be found 
more in the form than in the substance of the Old 
Testament narratives. To prove the reality of 
such an influence, at least with regard to modes of 
expression, Mr. Goodwin compared some of the 
Egyptian writings with portions of the Hebrew 
books; as, for instance, the proverbs of an 
Egyptian sage under the fifth dynasty with parts of 
the Proverbs of Solomon; the invocation of 
Ammon by King Rameses II. (about 1350 B.c.) in 
his wars with the Hittites, with several of the 
Psalms ; and the ‘ Story of the Two Brothers’ with 
some parts of Genesis, especially that which con- 
tains the history of Joseph. The next two lectures 
will be delivered by the Rev. James Martineau, on 
the History of Religious Opinion among the Jews 
during the two centuries preceding the Christian 
Era 

Mr. W. G. Parerave, it is said, has been ap- 
pointed Prussian consul at Bagdad. 


Her Majesty and his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales have been pleased to accept copies of 
Mr. Stuart's ‘Explorations in Australia.’ The 
author, it will be remembered, has opened up a 
valuable country in North Australia, which will 
henceforth be known as ‘ Alexandra Land.’ 


At a sale in the rooms, Rue Drouet in Paris, on 
Saturday week, the celebrated painting of the ‘ As- 
sassination of the Bishop of Liége,’ by Eugene 
Delacroix, was sold for 35,000f. The * Death of 
Ophelia,’ in ee by the same painter, brought 
2,020fr.; and ‘ St. Louis at the Bridge of Taille- 
bourg,’ in water-colours, fetched 3,100fr. Some 
copper plates, engraved by Eugéne Delacroix 
himself, were likewise sold, the whole producing 
48,000fr. 

Tus ‘Alpenkénig,’ Professor Peter Thurwieser, 
one of the first Semitie scholars of Germany, 
and one of the most daring of Alpine climbers, 
whence his sobriquet, died recently at Salzburg in 
his 80th year. 

Dr. Eysext, of Rinteln, has received the gold 
medal for art and science from the King of 
Prussia, and the silver medal for art and science 
from the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
for his ‘ History of Joan of Are.’ 


Proressor Cuartes Epwarp Turner, of the 
Imperial Alexander Lyceum, and Author of ‘ Our 
Great Writers’—a course of lectures upon Eng- 
lish literature published at St. Petersburg by Mr. 
Miinx last year—has been appointed to the chair 
of English Lector in the University of St. Peters- 
burg, rendered vacant by the death of Mr. T. B. 
Shaw. 

Tus year’s Senior Wrangler, the Hon. J. W. 
Strutt, gave a lecture on Thursday last at the 
Witham Literary Institution on the solar system. 


Mr. W. T. Atcuty, the librarian at Guildhall, 
died in his 76th year, at his residence at White- 
head’s Grove, Chelsea. Mr. Alchin compiled the 
indexes to the ancient records of the Corporation. 
He was formerly a solicitor at Winchester, and, we 





believe, either made or superintended the compila- | 


tion of the catalogue of the library of Winchester 
College, prior to the recent rearrangement of the 
library. 

Ow Monday last the sale of the third section of 
the Portalés collection, containing the engraved 
gems, was commenced. A imen of Carlovin- 
gian gold-work, forming the setting to a gem, 
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engraved by Nicolo—a fawn springing from the 

und with a bunch of grapes on his head, 
brought 1,100fr.; an Eastern sardonyx, with the 
head of Agrippina, mother of Nero, 670fr.; a 
lion passant, on a sardonyx, 300fr.; a bust of 
Silenus, with a coronal of vine leaves, of gilt 
bronze, on a pedestal of blue chalcedony, 325fr. ; 
(Edipus standing armed with a lance salt replying 
to the Sphinx, 300fr.; the infant Jupiter sitting 
on the ground, under Almathea, the goat, 300fr. ; 
a naked figure, with long hair, working at a head 
of Medusa, which was discovered at Cesarea, 
335fr.; a head of Cicero, on onyx, with the in- 
itials ‘M.'f. C.’ on the back, 115fr.; a naked 
warrior, on onyx, holding a shield in his left hand, 
and drawing an arrow from his bosom with his 
right, 205fr.; a bearded Hercules, on onyx, hold- 
ing his club in his right hand and the tripod of 
Apollo in his left, 140fr.; and Esculapius, on 
onyx, 133fr. 

‘Tue question has often been started,’ says the 
Guardian, ‘of “Who was the executioner of 
Charles I.?” A friend of ours, whose father holds a 
high position in the island of Barbados, avows his 
firm belief that the individual was named Peachell 
or Pechell, whose deposition, taken down from his 
lips when he lay upon his death-bed, is preserved 
among the Barbadian state papers, which are now 
lying in the Public Record Office in Fetter Lane. 
This deposition has been lately brought to light, 
and it is to be hoped that its contents will be made 
public.’ 

‘Portraits of Men of Eminence,’ executed in 
photography, and hitherto published by Mr. Lovell 
Reeve, wili in future be issued by Mr. Alfred W. 
Bennett, of Bishopsgate Street. In the forth- 
coming number will be a photograph and memoir 
of the late Dr. Hugh Faleoner. Mr. Reeve’s other 
publications, illustrated by photography, including 
Mr. Jephson’s ‘Shakespeare’ and ‘ Walking Tour 
in Brittany,’ have also passed into Mr. Bennett's 
hands. 

Tur Hasselbergische piracy of the Emperor Napo- 
leon’s ‘ Histoire de Jules César,’ the announce- 
ment of which indicated that the entire three 
volumes would be published before the end of June, 
ere the French and Prussian international law of 
copyright comes into operation, has called forth 
a long letter from M. Henri Plon, which is given in 
the Bérsenblatt of the 17th inst. As fixing the 
probable dates for the appearance of the second 
and third volumes of the work, we quote the con- 
cluding paragraph of M. Plon’s letter. Speaking 
of the pirate publisher, he says:—‘ Il avance que 
lorsque le traité pour la propriété sera conclu avec 
la Prusse, traité qui parait imminent, ses souscrip- 
teurs n’en seront pas moins gatisfaits, la totalité de 
l'ouvrage devant étre publiée en Juin. Je suppose 
alors que sa traduction sera une ceuvre de pure 
imagination de son éminent traducteur, car il n’est 
pas probable que le tome II du livre de l Empereur 
paraisse avant le mois de Juillet et le tome III 
ayant la fin de l'année.’ 


Tue ‘Histoire de Jules César’ will be pub- 
lished simultaneously in Hungarian at Pesth with 
the French original. 

Tue ‘ Histoire de Jules César’ will also appear 
in a Spanish dress, the translation having been 
confided to M. de Ochoa, Director of Public In- 
struction at Madrid. 


An engraving of Kaulbach’s celebrated picture 
of ‘The Death of Julius Cxesar’ will be issned in 
the octavo size to bind up with the first volume of 
the ‘ Histoire de Jules César.’ 


Messrs. Divot, Frires, & Co. have just pub- 
lished ‘ Bossuet, Précepteur du Dauphin, Fils de 
Louis XIV, et Evéque a la Cour (1670-1682, par 
A. Floquet’—a volume of some 600 pages; ‘ Elé- 
ments d’Electro-Chimie appliquée aux Sciences 
Naturelles et aux Arts. Deuxiéme édition, en- 
tiérement refondue par M. Becquerel ;’ ‘Les trois 
Démembrements de la Pologne. Pour faire suite 
aux Révolutions de Pologne de Rulhiére par 
A. F. Cl. Ferrand. Edition revue sur le Texte et 
annotée par Christien Ostrowski,’ in three volumes; 
the secund volume of ‘ Dictionnaire deW Académie 
des Beaux-arts, contenant les Mots qui ap artien- 
nent 4 |’ Enseignement, 4 la Pratique, a T Histoire 
des Beaux-arts, etc.;’ and Nos. 9 and 10 of 
‘Exploration Archéologique de la Galatie et de la 
Bithynie, par MM. Perrot et Delbet.’ 


Tue first volume of a French translation of 


_ Mr. Charles Merivale’s ‘ History of the Romans 


under the Empire,’ by M. Fr. Hennebert, has just 
appeared at Brussels. 

Tue following new French novels have ap- 
peared :— ‘Les Vagabonds, par Mario Proth;’ 
‘Les Amours d'un Garde Champétre, par Hi 
polyte de Clairet;’ ‘La Valise Noir, par Emile 
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Sourestre;’ ‘ Loin de Paris, par Théophile Gautier ;’ 
‘Fidés, par Paul Deltuf;’ ‘ Les Cosaques d’Autre- 
fois, par Prosper Mérimée;’ and ‘Trafalgar, par 
Meéry.’ 

Tue third volume of the Bibliotheca Ameri- 
cana, published by Franck of Paris, is entitled: 
‘Memoire sur les Moeurs, Coustumes et Religion 
des Sauvages de l’Amerique Septentriona:e par 
N. Perrot. Publié par J. Tailhan.’ 

Tux French papers announce M. de la Roquette’s 
‘Correspondance Scientifique et Littéraire, re- 
cueillie, publiée et précédée d’une Notice et d'une 
Introduction; suivie de la Biographie de Corre- 
spondants de Humboldt, de Notes et d’une Table, 
et ornée de 2 portraits de A. de Humboldt, et du 
Fac-simile d’une de ses Lettres,’ a volume of xliv— 
470 pages; ‘Journal de la Régence (1715-1723), 

r Jean Buvat, Ecrivain de la Bibliothéque du 
Roi, publié pour la premiére fois et d’aprés les 
Manuscrits originaux, précédé d’une Introduction 
et accompagné de Notes et d’un Index alphabé- 
tique, par Emile Campardon,’ two thick volumes, 
octavo ; an interesting pamphlet of 35 pages, ‘La Ré- 
volution et les Partis en Angleterre sous les Stuart. 

n d’ouverture du Cours d’ Histoire a la Faculté 
des Lettres de Poitiers, by M. Bazy; ‘L’ Europe 
et le Second Empire, par M. le Comte de Carné;’ 
the first annual volume of V. Meunier’s ‘La 
Science et les Savants en 1864 ;’ and a reprint in 
a separate form from the J?evue Pratique de Droit 
Frangais of ‘Examen du Projet de Loi sur la Pro- 
priété Littéraire et Artistique, précédé d’une Dis- 
sertation sur l'Imperfection de notre Droit privé 
et la Méthode 4 suivre pour éviter 4 l'avenir les 
Défauts qui le déparent,’ by M. F. Mourlon. 

Tue American publishers announce as in the 
press, ‘A General History of the Church,’ by the 
Abbé J. E. Darras, with introduction and notes by 
Dr. Spalding, Bishop of Baltimore; a new volume 
of poems, by Orpheus C. Kerr, ‘ The Palace Beau- 
tiful;’ ‘Southern Generals, Who they are, and 
What they have done,’ by a Virginian; ‘ The Life 
and Deeds of General W. T. Sherman,’ by the 
Rev. C. P. Headly; a ‘Life of Farragut,’ by the 
same ; and ‘ Lectures on Ethics und Jurisprudence,’ 
by Professor J. W. French. 

Tue Atlantic Monthly gives another fragment of 
Hawthorne's ‘ Dolliver Romance,’ the author's un- 
revised first draught. We have already expressed 
regret that the former portion should have been 
published in the July number of the same periodi- 
cal, It is needless to say that had the author been 
spared, the characters of little ‘Pansie’ and 
‘Grandsir Dolliver’ would have been the two 
most finished labours of his pen. Yet, it is scarcely 
fair to the memory of any author of the high posi- 
tion achieved by Nathaniel Hawthorne, that, un- 
finished scraps, like the present, should be so 
extensively circulated. Their proper place, it 
seems to us, would be in the appendix to the 
biography of the author, which we understand is 
now in the press, 

M. Henn Pion’s ‘ Publications du Mois Janvier 
1865,’ include: ‘Lettres et Pensées d’Hippolyte 
Flandrin, accompagnées de Notes et précédées 
d’une Notice Biographique et d’un Catalogue des 
Oeuvres du Maitre par M. le vicomte Henri Dela- 
borde ;’ ‘ Vie et Correspondance de Pierre Dela- 
vigne, Ministre de l'Empereur Frédéric II, avec 
une Etude sur le mouvement Réformiste au trei- 
ziéme siécle, par A. Huillard-Bréholles;’ ‘Corre- 
spondance compléte de la Marquise du Deffand, 
avec ses amis, le Président Hénaut, Montesquieu, 
d’Alembert, Voltaire, Horace Walpole ;’ ‘Journal 
de la Régence (1715—-1723), par Jean Buvat, 
écrivain de la Bibliothéque du Roy, publié pour la 
premiére fois et d’aprés les manuscrits de la Biblio- 
théque impériale, avec une Introduction, des Notes 
et un Index alphabétique, par Emile Campardon ;’ 
‘Les hauts Phénoménes de la Magie, précédés du 
Spiritisme Antique, par le Chevalier Gougenot des 
Mousseaux ;’ ‘ Le Merveilleux dans le Jansénisme, 
le Magnétisme, l’Epidémie de Morzine, le Spiri- 
tisme, etc.. par Hippolyte Blane;’ ‘ Science sans 
Préjugés, Exposé critique des Faits et Questions 
Scientifiques du Temps, par André Sanson;’ ‘ Etudes 
philosophiques, Psychologie, Métaphysique, et 
Application de la Philosophie 4 la Direction de la 
Vie humane, par le Général Noizet.’ 


Der Deutsche Fidgenosse is the name of a new 
monthly democratic periodical, which advocates the 
— which led to the movements of 1848. 

rom the very eminent names, both in literature and 
science, some of which are those of men of mark, re- 
sident in exile in this country, in America, and else- 
where, the movement is attracting much attention, 
more particularly as the programme sets forth that 
‘they are leagued together to accomplish the over- 
throw of tyranny, and to establish a democratic 
commonwealth.’ 


= 





Amonest important books just published in 
Germany we notice ‘Reise der Oesterreichischen 
Fregatte Novara um die Erde, in den Jahren 1857, 
1858, 1859, unter den Befehlen des Commodore 
B. v. Wiillerstorf-Urbair.—Zoologischer Theil. Il. 
Band. 2. Abtheilung: Lepidoptera von Dr. Cajetan 
Felder u. Rudolf Felder;’ with 21 coloured 
plates ;—also a valuable addition to our knowledge 
of the geology of New Zealand, arising out of the 
voyage of discovery of the Austrian frigate ‘ Novara,’ 
under the title of ‘Geologie von Neu-Seeland. Bei- 
triige zur Geologie der Provinzen Auckland und Nel- 
son,’ by Dr. Ferdinand von Hochstetter. It is to be 
hoped that this splendidly printed and illustrated 
work, of which scientific men abroad speak in the 
highest terms of praise, may also be presented to the 
reader in an English dress, Of other recent German 
books we mention the first number of a new naval 
gazette, ‘ Hansa, Zeitschrift fiir Deutsches Seewesen 
herausgegeben von G. Schuirnan und G, Thaulow ;’ 
E. Desor’s ‘ Gebirgsbau der Alpen,’ several works 
respecting Schleswig-Holstein and the Danish war, 
and the first number of an Art-journal, edited by 
Herman Grimm, under thetitle of ‘ Ueber Kunst 
und Kunstwerke.’ Cardinal Wiseman’s ‘Sermons 
on Christian Life’ have been translated by Pro- 
essor Kayser, of Paderborn, the second volume of 
which has just appeared at Cologne. Also the 
following works on natural history :—Madame 
Berthe Hoola van Nooten’s beautiful book on the 
flora and pomona of Java consists of forty large 
folio coloured plates, supplemental to the works of 
Blume, Melvill de Cambée, Siebold, and Friese. It 
is published by Muquardt of Brussels, under the 
title of ‘Fleurs, Fruits et Feuillages choisis de la 
Flore et de la Pomone de I’Ile de Java, peints 
d’aprés nature, par Madame Berthe Hoola van 
Nooten, 4 Batavia;’—A tenth edition of P. F. 
Ciirie’s ‘ Anleitung die im mittlern und nordlichen 
Deutschland wildwachsenden und angebauten 
Pflanzen, auf eine leichte und sichere Weise durch 
eigene Untersuchung zu bestimmen,’ entirely re- 
arranged and improved by the Seminardirector, 
August Liiben.—The fifth and sixth numbers of 
the ‘Flora von Deutschland, herausgegeben von 
D. F. L. von Schlechtendal, C. A. Langethal, und 
FE. Schenk ;’—a popular work on the beetles of 
Germany, ‘Der Deutsche Kiiferfreund,’ by E. 
Miiller, who makes his title of Beetlefriend good 
by showing the best means of catching, killing, and 
preserving the objects of his friendly regards. 

Writing from Rome, under date of the 14th 
instant, the Times correspondent gives the follow- 
ing account of the eruption of Vesuvius:—‘A 
despatch, which I received yesterday morning 
from Giovanni Cozzolino, the principal guide of 
Vesuvius, communicates the following intelligence ! 
“During the night of the 9th instant, at the foot 
of the crater formed in 1861, a cone rose about 
15 feet in height and 20 feet in diameter, which 
throws red-hot stones to an elevation of about a 
mile. This morning (the 10th) severe shocks have 
been felt at Resina.” From other sources I learn 
that the shocks were sensibly felt. at Naples. The 
eruption is remarkable as taking place simul- 
taneously with that of Etna. From my last in- 
telligence the flames were not very high. Vesuvius 
and the whole line of mountains round the Bay 
are covered with snow, forming a remarkable con- 
trast and a grand spectacle. On the night before 
the eruption took place there was a most terrific 
thunderstorm.’ A correspondent of the Morning 
Herald, under the signature of T. M. H., writing from 
the spot, gives the following account of the pro- 
gress of te present eruption of Mount Etna : — 
‘The crater during the entire month of January 
was surmounted by a dense column of smoke, 
which hung almost vertically over it. Towards 
the close of the month a surprising and marked 
change in the weather was experienced, the ap- 
pearance of the country also quite changed, and 
the contrast from the severity of winter to 
the mildness of early spring was somewhat 
startling; and, strange, the thermometer rose 
considerably; the days, and even the even- 
ings, became particularly warm, and at times 
the atmosphere was almost oppressive. On 
the 30th of January, a little before sunset, at 
the base of Frumento, were seen suddenly issuing 
vertical columns of thick and almost black smoke, 
taking much the form of waterspouts; these con- 
tinued all night. As morning dawned on the 31st, 
Etna disclosed itself once again since ’52 in the 
full workings of a grand eruption, preceded by 
violent shocks and imposing rumblings like thun- 
der; the long undisturbed apex of the mountain 
opened up, throwing out clouds of sand, ashes, and 
lava, over the surrounding country; the burning 
stream then commenced to flow down the eastern 
side, its rapidity being very great, for in twenty-four 
hours it had extended itself five miles. Though 
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at first it continued in one stream, it soon divided 
into three, and these again into several others, the 
widest being about three miles broad. One of 
the most extensive of these currents flows from 
west to east, and threatens the neighbourhood of 
the famous Cava Grande, and the world-famed 
chestnut tree “ofthe hundced horsemen,” which is 
said to be the oldest, largest, and most wonderful 
tree in existence. Another branch, said to be the 
smallest, soon flowed over a ravine known as the 
Leap of Colavecchio, and from this forced its way 
into the plain of Monte-arsi, burning the greater 
part of the Wood of Pines, and injuring the pro- 
perty of Prince Toscano and the chestnut planta- 
tion of Signor Mudo, of Acireale. On the plain 
itself it has done much damage.’ 








SCIENCE, 


ON THE DAILY CHANGES OF THE 
THERMOMETER AND BAROMETER. 


WO communications, by M. Poey and Marshal 

Vaillant respectively, have recently appeared 

in the Comptes Rendus and Annales de Chimie, 

dealing with the daily changes of the thermometer 
and barometer. 

M. Poey’s name is well known to meteorolo- 
gists as an observer, and his station, Havana, gives 
him almost a monopoly of the study of pheno- 
mena in a part of the world where meteorological 
societies are things of the future. 

His present communication refers more espe- 
cially to the diurnal and nocturnal changes of tem- 
perature, and to its distribution from the horizon 
to the zenith, as observed at his station; and 
following the example of Melloni and Tyndall, he 
has brought the thermo-electric pile to bear upon 
the study, the pile being mounted equatorially, 
The point of M. Poey’s recent observations has been 
to extend, if possible, the researches of Pictet, Six 
Marcel, Martius, and others. As it was found that 
the temperature of the sky was nowhere constant, 
three points have been taken towards the north—the 
zenith, the parallel of 45°, and the horizon. The 
following are the results of the observations made 
during the last three years :— 

In a clear and calm day and night the needle 
of the galvanometer shows heat by day and cold 
by night. There is, therefore, change of the tem- 
perature in the morning from cold to warm, and 
in the evening from warm to cold. This change, 
however, does not take place at the precise hour of 
sunrise or sunset, except when the sky is quite 
cloudless and the atmosphere in a normal condi- 
tion. Under other circumstances the time of 
change anticipates or follows the appearance or 
disappearance of the sun in a variable manner. 
The change is effected little by little from the 
horizon to the zenith. In the moving dise the 
horizon at first shows warmth, then follows to region 
of 45°, then the zenith. At night the horizon first 
passed from heat to cold, and so on. 

Before and after the rise and set of the sun, and 
before the change takes place, there is an instant 
of equilibrium all over the sky—an equilibrium, 
we may remark en passant, which has been long 
known to all workers with the telescope, as it is at 
these moments that definition is best. After the 
change has taken place there is a new set of the 
temperature to be observed. It is always highest 
near the horizon, less at 45°, and Jeast at the 
zenith, except, of course, at noon, when the sun 
occupies it in M, Poey’s latitude. At night this 
relation holds good with regard to cold. Under 
these conditions, the clearer and more strongly 
polarized the sky, the higher the barometer; the 
more northerly the wind, the drier the air, the 
greater cold does the galvanometer show. Under 
opposite conditions, the more strongly does it indi- 
eate heat. This is not all. For when the sky is per- 
fectly clear a species of elastic or vesicular vapour 
may come and cover it as with « veil more or less 
thick; then the needle at once shows warmth, but 
if, a moment afterwards, as always happens, this 
vapour gives rise to light and transparent Cirrus, 
the needle returns to cold. 

The estimation of the variation of temperature 
undergone by the clouds, according to their height 
and physical constitution, is perfectly easy, as 
follows:—The cumulus, proper, and the cumulo- 
stratus, of summer, are the warmest. Then comes 
the fracto-cumulus, except after a storm, when 
they may be.as cold as cirrus. The cirro-cumulus 
is colder than the cumulus, and the cirrus coldest. 

On the 25th of March 1862, M. Poey caught 
nature in the act of building up acloud. The 
was perfectly clear, but at different points, espe- 
cially towards the east, the elastic vapour was 
reduced to the vesicular state, and formed a cirrus. 
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During this rapid transformation the needle of the 
anometer showed three different degrees of 
temperature : the azure sky was cold, but the part 
covered with the vesicular vapour was warmer ; 
when this vapour froze, however, it was colder than 
the other portions of the sky. 

The maximum deviation observed by M. Poey 
has been 60°. The observations were repeated in 
all weathers, and in town and country. 

The distribution of temperature in the direction 
of latitude a to follow an arithmetical pro- 
gression, while in the vertical direction from the 
ground to the zenith the progression would appear 
to be a geometrical one. A clouding over of the 
solar dise and of the sky influence in an astonish- 


ing manner the thermic condition of the different | 


strata, so that the changes are instantaneous, The 
passage of a cloud over the sun always reduced the 
temperature from 20 to 60 degrees. If the cloud 
passes before the cone of the pile the temperature, 
as shown by the galvanometer, depends upon the 
liquid or frozen vesicles which compose it. 

Bacon and modern observers have remarked 
upon the elevation of temperature caused by the 
passage of a cloud over the zenith, and its decrease 
after its passage. Pierre Prévost explained this 
fact by stating that the denser lower air is perme- 
able to radiant heat, and that the higher air is still 
more so, but that water is not now in vesicular 
vapour; so the clouds, according to him, are 
equally opaque to heat or to light. We see that 
since 1809, vost, and in our own day Professor 

dall, attribute a greater absorbing and ra- 
Seem peee to aqueous vapour than to air, and 
especially dry air; and M. Magnus appears to be 
the only person in our temperate zone who 
doubts it. M. Poey remarks that it is especially at 
Havana and the torrid zone that this statement 
ean be best verified, as there are the most favour- 
able conditions for the formation of aqueous 

ur. He does not consider, although we are at 
a for his reason, that his experiments bear out 
Professor Tyndall’s statements. 

He remarks: ‘I have always observed, for in- 
stance, when the air is dry and the temperature low, 
that the barometer is high, the azure of the sky in- 
tense, and the air without clouds. Under these 
conditions a change of weather or approaching rain 
is first announced by a kind of veil of vapour which 
covers the sky, causes the thermometer to rise, the 
barometer to fall, dims the azure of the firmament, 
and enfeebles the polarization of light.’ 

We now come to Marshal Vaillant’s paper on 
the diurnal variation of the barometer. Several 
theories have from time to time been proposed 
to account for this phenomenon since Dr. Beale 
reported to the Royal Society in 1666 that 
he had noticed the mercury in the instrument 
‘which modern philosophers to avoid circumlocu- 
tions—call . . . . a barometer or baroscope’ ‘ fre- 
quently both in winter and summer to be higher 
in the cold mornings and evenings than in the 
warmest mid-day.’ ‘The sun's heat is no doubt the 

i cause, and the particular mode in which it 
acts is explained by the author as follows:— 
Owing to the obliquity of the sun's rays in early 
morning, they have very little heating effect on 


the earth’s surface, and pass thro the air 
without making it sensibly hotter. By degrees, 


however, the rays, becoming more and more in- 
clined, begin to warm the ground, which in its 
turn imparts heat to the lower layers of air. The 
ascensional tendency of these layers is, however, 
checked by the unwarmed air above, and we have, 
ot to Marshal Vaillant, the case of a con- 
fined body of air, which is being gradually heated, 
and its elasticity therefore increased. This goes 
on until about nine o’clock—the time of the 
morning maximum—the barometer in the mean- 
while continuing to rise, owing to the increasing 
elasticity of the confined and heated air. 
He holds that the barometer is not only a 
measurer of the weight, but also of the elas- 
ticity of the air—that it is, in point of fact, a 
manometer. This twofold nature of the instru- 
ment has, he maintains, been too generally lost 
sight of. The pressure of the aqueous vapour due 
to the action of the sun’s heat also contributes to 
this rise of the mercury, and is perhaps the cause 
of the morning maximum being higher than that 
in theevening. About nine orten o'clock equilibrium 
is establish between the force of the ascending 
current of heated air and the resistance of the su- 
ee strata. Soon after, the air begins to ascend 
, and, forming a kind of yecuum beneath, 
causes the barometer to fall. At about three in the 
afternoon the first minimum is attained, and shortly 
a descen movement of the air sets in, 
owing to the heating power of the sun’s 
and the barometer begins to rise. This up- 
movement of the mercury, according to 
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Humboldt, begins in the tropics about five o’clock 
in the afternoon, and the maximum is reached at 
about nine, ten, or even eleven at night. The time 
of this second maximum, and also the amplitude of 
the oscillation, are not so well marked as are those 
of the first or morning maximum. This is owing to 
the slowness with which the temperature falls 
during the night, and is also influenced in a very 
great degree by the formation of the dew, which 
in some part of the tropics begins to be deposited 
about four o'clock, and in Senegal even so early 
as two o'clock. The air being deprived of its 
downward motion acts on the mercury with a 
force due only to its weight, and the aqueous 


| vapour previously contained by the atmosphere, 


being now nearly all condensed in the form of 
dew, ceases to press on the barometer. The com- 
bined action of these circumstances causes a 
gradual fall to set in, which continues till about 
4 am. Its depression by that time is, in the 
tropics, about °4512 millimetre below the mean 
height. Owing to the small differences in the 
length of the days in the tropics, observations 
taken on successive days at the same hour must 
always be nearly equidistant from sun-rise and 
sun-set. We cannot therefore in these latitudes 
expect the oscillations to be so well marked as in 
the tropics. For instance, an observation taken at 
nine o'clock in summer, when the sun has been up 
for five hours, cannot obviously be compared with 
one taken in the winter at the same hour, when it 
is searcely above the horizon. 

The paper concludes with an attempt to illus- 
trate the subject by comparing the phenomenon of 
of the diurnal variation with the effects which take 
place on lighting a fire in an ordinary fire-place. 
The first consequence of this is to warm the air at 
the lower part of the chimney,which air is, however, 
prevented from rising immediately by the resistance 
of the cold air above, and sometimes the chimney 
smokes. During this time the pressure at the 
lower part is slightly increased by the efforts of 
the warmed air to rise. This represents the state 
of things at the time of the morning maximum. 
When the ascending motion is fully established 
the effects observed from nine until three may be 
represented. The fire being gradually allowed to 
go out, the draft is diminished and the pressure in 
the chimney increases. When the fire place is 
qnite cold, the hot air outside coming into the 
chimney becomes cooled, and a down-draft is the 
consequence. This corresponds to that phase of 
the diurnal oscillation beginning at three or fonr 
in the afternoon and lasting until nearly mid- 
night. 








THE LAURENTIAN ROCKS OF THE 
WESTERN ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND 
AND IRELAND. 


T the last meeting of the Royal Geological 
Society of Ireland, reported at length in 
the Geological Magazine, the Rev. Dr. Houghton 
read a paper on the geology of the Western 
Islands of Scotland, announcing among other 
things the discovery of a representative of the 
Laurentian life-zone among the syenites of Loch 
Scavig, in Skye. 

The mass of the rock is a medium-grained 
syenite composed of augite and labradorite. Beds 
of metamorphic rocks, in which labradorite forms 
an essential constituent, are well known to form an 
important part ofthe Laurentian system in Canada. 
The syenite is bedded, and evidently metamorphic, 
and is penetrated frequently by dykes of similar 
syenite, sometimes finer, sometimes coarser in the 
grain. In the coarsely crystallized masses, the 
labradorite and augite acquire large dimensions, 
and are associated with a considerable quantity of 
ilmenite, such as is found in the oligoclasic syenite 
of Horn Head, in Donegal. 

The fossil Lozodn Canadense has also been found, 
by Mr. Sanford, in Connemara marble from the 
Binabola mountains. The Irish fossil, however, 
differs much from the Canadian, as the best films 
are got, not from the banded dark-green, or from 
that with blue patches, but from the pale-green, 
translucent, apparently homogeneous portions ; that 
with blue patches showing but little trace of the 
Foraminiferal structure. The quarry producing 
the best specimens is that on the north-west flank 
of the most south-westerly of the Binabola moun- 
tains.* The green marble is found at various 
points, in a NW. direction, or thereabouts, from 
this spot ; and it apparently forms a bed with a 
‘strike’ of about NW.—SE. ; and it rises in many 
places like a wall above the mica-schist of the 





* An account of the geology of the Connemara Mountains, 
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country, the latter rock having been more easily 
denuded. ‘The northern end of the bed is far more 
calcareous than the southern, and there the Eozoan 
specimens are very unsatisfactory. This marble 
gives way in parts to the action of acid (but not so 
easily as the Canadian marble), leaving tubuli like 
a white velvet coating on the cell-masses, and with 
an occasional thread going right across. It seems 
as if the carbonate of lime has here been replaced 
partly by some other mineral, resisting the acid. 

Professor Rupert Jones, to whom Mr. Sanford 
communicated these observations, in the Geolo- 
gical Magazine for February, whence our infor 
mation is derived, remarks that ‘Mr. W. A. 
Sanford, F.G.S., first wrote to me on Novem- 
ber 25, 1864, of his finding Eozoan structure in 
the Connemara marble; but he did not then feel 
certain enough of his conclusions to put them in 
print. When he felt sure, however, of his results, 
he kindly sent me the “slides” above mentioned ; 
and having got some pieces of “ Irish Green” from 
marble works in London, I verified his discovery by 
experiment. My specimens, however, of the light- 
green, translucent, serpentinous marble have yielded 
much more ; excepting that the silicate replacing 
the “sarcode” of the Zozodn is lighter than in a 
specimen furnished by Sir W. Logan, there is no 
real difference between the two. The various- 
formed chambers, the shell of varying thickness,— 
either very thin and traversed with fine tubuli, the 
silicate filling which (when bared) resembles white 
velvet-pile, or thick and traversed with brush-like 
threads, representing the pseudopodian passages of 
the “ supplemental shell” (or “vascular system” ),— 
are all present.’ He adds: ‘The best way, per- 
haps, to examine the rock for Hozodn is to strike 
off thin chips of the marble, parallel with a smooth 
face, cut across the wavy white and green lamina, 
as nearly at right angles as practicable (the direc- 
tion in which ornamental slabs of this marble are 
often cut), and to submit the chips to the action 
of very weak dilute acid (not sulphuric); and 
the peculiar structure, at first sight merely granular 
(where the mass is more green than white), but 
showing to the practised eye green stony matter 
replacing tiers of the many-segmented “ sarcode,” 
together with delicate greenish white threads for 
‘‘ pseudopodial filaments,” and for ‘‘ stolons,” of the 
different sizes and in the different positions peculiar 
to the structure of Foraminifera, can readily be de- 
tected. The louse morsels also, fallen in the water, 
are (as Dr. Carpenter showed me) especially in- 
structive, if carefully dried and mounted.’ 

It is not a little singular that Major-General 
Sabine, on a visit to the shores of Loch Seavig— 
a loch bounded by these rocks, which connect 
the early life-zones of the old world with 
the new—observed a very singular physical 
phenomenon on entering it at night. There 
was an aurora borealis, and he distinctly saw the 
auroral streams issuing from the syenitic rock. 
This appearance he was enabled to confirm by 
changing his place—an observation which, pos- 
sibly, some day may throw a flood of light on a 
very obscure question. 

The Rev. Dr. Haughton also called attention to 
the magnetic properties of the rocks. The labra- 
dorite and augite rock of Skye contains a large 
quantity of magnetic iron, of a high specifie gra- 
vity, as he had mentioned, resembling the syenite 
of Donegal. Colonel Sir Henry James, when en- 
gaged in investigations for the purpose of comparing 
the measured are of the meridian in England with 
ares measured in France, Prussia, Russia, and Italy, 
observed that, on approaching Aberdeen, a deviation 
of the plumb-line occurred, which he was quite un- 
able to explain. Dr. Haughton showed him a speci- 
men similar to the rock now under notice, which 
contained a large quantity of magnetic iron, and 
stated that he believed it extended in a broad band 
through the North of Seotland. It had a specific 
gravity which was very high, and capable of influ- 
cing both the magnet and the pendulum. There were 
no questions of greater interest in connection with 
the theory of the earth than those which were opened 
up and explored by such investigations conducted 
for the purpose of measuring the arcs of the meri- 
dian. Professors Maskelyne, Hutton, and Playfair, 
have been completely baffled in their investigations 
in connection with the mountain Schehallion. He 
believed the cause to be that they had omitted to 
take into account rocks of exceptional density, and 
had in consequence estimated the density of the 
mountain too low, and accordingly derived too 
low a density for the earth. There was reason to 
think that rocks of the character just alluded to 
ran through Schehallion. Corrections by modern 

hysicists of their observations went to show that 
if they had known what the real weight of Sche- 
hallion was, they would have got at the real s 
cific gravity of the earth. From observations which 
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he himself had made at Loch Scavig with a pocket- 
compass, and also with the compass of the yacht, 
he was perfectly satisfied that that mountain was 
what an ancient mariner would have called a load- 
stone, which was due to the large quantity of mag- 
netic or titanic iron in it. 

General Sabine and Professor Phillips, while 
engaged in the magnetic survey of the kingdom, 
made observations and calculations which, when 
collated, went to show that the magnetic dis- 
turbance in England—in which country sedimen- 
tary rocks are the most prevalent—was least ; 
that in Ireland was next ; and that in Scotland was 
the highest of all. 





M. SPRING ON THE MEN OF ENGIS 
AND CHAUVAUX. 


i oper last Bulletin of the Belgian Academy con- 
tains, among other matters, a somewhat long 
account of a very interesting discourse, with the 
above title, to which we have before briefly alluded, 
delivered by M. Spring, at the annual meeting of 
the Academy, on the 16th of December last. 

M. Spring, whose labours are not unknown to 
those engaged in the study of man’s antiquity, had 
for object to show that the materials now at 
hand, though fragmentary to a degree, afford a 
groundwork by no means te be despised, for a 
severe scientific induction, and though of course 
the lost history of early man will be more accu- 
rately reconstructed when facts are multiplied, he 
yet ventures to give a croguis of a scheme of 
classification of human. life-periods, based upon 
our present knowledge, which he very carefully re- 
capitulates in his lecture. 

tus begin by stating that M. Spring is no 
friend to the successive creation theory, nor does he 
hold with those who—to use his own words—look 
upon ‘le créateur comme un artiste qui aurait pour 
ainsi dire fait école, et qui ne serait parvenu a la 
perfection qu’aprés s’étre essayé inutilement a 
plusieurs ébauches.’ And in this direction he goes 
farther than many, for in his classification, which 
we shall give presently, he begins with the man of 
Saint Prest, who he asserts was coeval with the Ale- 
phas meridionalis. He says we are by no means 
bound to disbelieve that primeval man was familiar 
with the hideous and monstrous reptiles which the 
cretaceous and jurassic systems have preserved for 
our investigations. The pterodactyle especially is 
singled out as the real prototype of all the dragons 
which have been slain from the times of Apollo to 
those of St. George, and truly, the belief in them, 
among the primitive peoples, was as wide-spread 
as the belief in a universal flood. 

The men of Engis M. Spring considers as a 
race apart—a troglodytic race—both dolicho- 
cephalic and orthognathic, with a small frontal 
capacity and large occipital one, large orbits, 
slightly prominent and concave superciliary emi- 
nences, large incisors, and a mean stature, 

Whence came they then, these men of Engis? 
The way is cleared by the remark that Germany 
has no evidence to give on the question of diluvial 
man, while it abounds from Southern France to the 
Western Highlands. At this time England and 
Ireland were not separated from the Continent, and 
according to Forbes’s conjecture, the Thames 
emptied itself into the Rhine. The volcanoes of the 
Eifel were still in activity, and Scotland and Sean- 
dinavia were still under their frozen mantle. May 
we think, then, that this race emigrated from the 
South, along the Mediterranean, scaled the hills of 
Central France, and the plateaux of Ardenne, and 
thence spread over the plains of Picardy and con- 
tinental England ? 

While, however, the Channel was forming, ano- 
ther race of men appears on the scene, a race that 
has left its mark at Chauvaux, in the Kjékkenméd- 
dinger of Denmark, and the pile-works of Switzer- 
land, who buried their dead at Aurignac and St. 
Jean-d’ Alcos, and lived in caves at Lourdes, Mas- 
sat, Savigné, and Bruniquel. We may, however, 
here remark that, according to Lartet, the Kjék- 
kenméddinger were long subsequent to the forma- 
tion of the English Channel and the Aurignac cave 
deposits. 

his race, a race of brachycephales, and of small 
stature, M. Spring asserts, may belong to the 
Tschoude, or Fins, the ancestors of our present 
Laplanders. Before the arrival of the Celis and 
Scandinavians, they appear to have possessed the 
shores of the Bultic, and spread thence over the 
south of Scandinavia, the Danish islands, Jut- 
land, and the plains of Mecklenburgh. While one 
section of them ventured to England and Ireland, 
another followed the Meuse, and we may look upon 
Chauvaux as one of their first stations. But the 
did not halt here. Central France was invad 
and Switzerland reached, the Pyrenees were 





crossed, while a third branch reached the maritime 
Alps, and thence more southward still, as far as 
Sicily. It is possible even that the first and 
second branches may still have many descendants 
in the Basques, and the brachycephalic inhabitants 
of the Grisons, while it is also to be noted that 
the present Suabians are also brachycephalic. 
We must not stop to analyse the evidences of 
progress in the arts on which M. Spring founds 
these lines of march; we will pass on to his classi- 
fication. 

I. Preglacial (or Mythologic) Age. In this, man 
was thecontemporary of the Elephas meridionalis, 
of ‘dragons,’ and generally of the surviving large 
reptiles of tertiary times.* Here are classed the 
men of Saint Prest, and possibly those of Denise. 

II. Postglacial (or Heroic) Age. In this a race 
of dolichocephalic men existed, along with the 
great pachyderms and the cave-bear. Our present 
rivers had not settled down to their present chan- 
nels, the British Isles were nof separated from the 
Continent, and Scandinavia was still covered with 
glaciers. This race is represented by the men of 
Engis, Moulin-Quignon, Clichy, Kent’s Hole, 
Brixham, &e. 

III. Diluvial (or Troglodytic) Age (Age of the 
Red Diluvium). The voleanoes of Central Europe 
were by this time tranquil, the present seas and 
rivers were marked out, the fauna and flora con- 
tained only some species which were gradually 
retiring to the north and elevated mountains. 
The men of Chauvaux, the troglodytes of Central 
France and the Pyrenees, the most ancient inhabi- 
tants of the pile-works of Switzerland and Ire- 
land, the men of the turbaries, and the Kjékken- 
méddinger of Denmark, are here classed. 

IV. The Mixed (or Celto-Germanic) Age. 
Arms and stone weapons and tools, are mixed with 
others of bronze andiron. The worked flints of 
the alluvial beds of Hainault and Namur, the 
tumuli of Mecklenburgh, Denmark, Brittany, and 
the lake-dwellers of Western Switzerland belong 
to this period. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Ir is with deep regret that we announce the 
sudden death, by apoplexy, of M. Gratiolet, Pro- 
fessor of Zoology of the Faculty of Sciences in 
Paris, which took place on the 17th inst. M. 
Gratiolet had not reached his fiftieth year, and the 


day before his death was in full health and vigour, | 


engaged at his work at the Museum of Natural 
History. At two o'clock in the afternoon he was 
seized with a fit of apoplexy, and was immediately 
taken to his home. At four o'clock next morning 
he ceased to breathe. His researches in the compara- 
tive anatomy of the nervous system and the struc- 


ture of the brain had placed him in the foremost | 
| promised an explanation of the anomalieg 


rank of scientific men of the present day. His 
command of language gave him a very high 
position in the lecture-room, and his aptitude for 
metaphysical studies gave to his works an origin- 
ality which will be appreciated both by philosphers 
and men of science. He has been taken away 
from us at the moment when he seemed to be on 
the point of reaping the fruits of his years of 
patient labour. 


We have received a Syllabus of Lectures which 
the Astronomer Royal is about to give in the 
Royal School of Naval Architecture at South 
Kensington, on the 9th, 16th, and 23rd March, 
‘On Magnetie Errors, Compensations, and Cor- 
rections, with special reference to Iron Ships and 
their Compasses.’ Thoughsingle lectures may have 
previously been given, this will be the first course of 
lectures on this important subject which has been 
delivered in the country, and therefore it will be 
looked forward to with the greatest interest. The 
subject will be treated under the following heads : 


—1l. ‘Terrestrial Magnetism, and the Magnetism | 


of Permanent Magnets.’ 2. ‘Transient Induced 
Magnetism of Iron.’ 3. ‘Sub-permanent Mag- 
netism of Iron.’ 4. ‘Correction of Magnetic Dis- 
turbing Forces.’ 5. ‘Magnetism of Ships, espe- 
cially of Iron Ships, and Correction of their 
Magnetic Disturbing Forces on the Ship’s Com- 
pass.’ It is probable that the first lecture will 
extend to the beginning of the third head, and 
that the second lecture will advance to the begin- 
ning of the fifth head. At the close of each 
lecture the Astronomer Royal will wait to give 
separate explanations to any individual members 
of the class. The syllabus has been prepared 
with the utmost care, and consists of twenty-seven 





* M. Spring’s s ions are surely somewhat in ad- 
vance of the present state of our knowl . When we 
have a shadow of evidence of the existence of les 
after the cretaceous epoch, or of Man before the miocene 
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pages, which form a most admirable aide mémoire 
of the facts to be dealt with. 


We have been asked by a correspondent the 
meaning of a remark in which we questioned 
whether M. Faye’s theory of sun spots was quite 
in accordance with the received laws of radiation 
and absorption. M. Faye seems to think that the 
comparative darkness which characterizes a spot 
need not indicate the presence of matter of a lower 
temperature than the photosphere; but that this 
darkness may be explained by the presence of gas 
of a temperature not lower than the photosphere, 
which gas radiating very little light may give the 
impression of comparative darkness. It is this ex- 
planation which we think is liable to be called in 
question. Let us suppose that the interior of the 
sun is filled with gas, say, of a temperature equal, 
to that of the photosphere. If this gas be nearly 
transparent it will no doubt give out very little 
light of its own, but then -it will stop very little 
light from the opposite side of the sun ; if it be 
nearly opaque it will give out a great deal of light 
of its own, but then it will stop nearly all the light 
from the opposite side of the sun. But whether 
transparent or opaque, since it is placed between 
us and the opposite luminous envelope of the sun, 
and is of the same temperature as the envelope, 
the result we think will be that the combined radia- 
tion will be equal to that of the envelope, so that 
there will be no difference of brightness. A fortioré 
if the temperature of the gas be greater than that 
of the envelope we cannot surely have the ap- 
pearance of comparative darkness. This point, 
among others, is treated of in a letter from Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, which will be found below. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE SUN. 


88, Kensington Gardens Square, Feb. 21. 

A ge hypothesis of M. Faye, which you have 

described in your numbers for Jan. 28 and 
Feb. 4, is to a considerable extent coincident with 
one which I ventured to suggest in an article 
on ‘Recent Astronomy and the Nebular Hypothe- 
sis, published in the Westminster Review for 
July 1858. In considering the possible causes of 
the immense differences of specific gravity among 
the planets, I was led to question the validity of 
the tacit assumption that each planet consists of 
solid or liquid matter from centre to surface. It 
seemed to me that any other internal structure 
which was mechanically stable, might be asgumed 
with equal legitimacy. And the hypothesis of a 
solid or liquid shell having its cavity filled with 
gaseous matter at high pressure and temperature, 
was one which seemed worth consjdering, since, it 


as well as sundry others. 

Hence arose the inquiry—What structure will 
result from the process of nebular condendation? ° 
‘ Starting with a rotating spheroid of aériform mat- 
ter, in the latter stages of its concentration, but, 
before it has begun to take a liquid or solid'form,’ 
it was argued that the actions going on in it will 
be these :—increasing aggregation, and consequent 
evolution of heat, which must be greater at the 
centre than at the surface; resulting want of equi-- 
librium, and the setting up of a circulation of — 4 
from the hottest part to the coolest part, along lines — 
of least resistance to expansion; and hence an , 
establishment of constant currents from the centre 
along the axis of rotation towards each pole, fol- 
lowed by a flowing over of the accumulation at 
each pole in currents along the surface td the equa- 
tor: such currents being balanced by the continual 
collapse, towards the centre, of gaseous matter 
lying in the equatorial plane. It was further ar- 
gued that gases travelling from the centre by way 
of the poles to the equator, must be cooled, first 
by expansion on approaching the surface, and after- 
wards by freedom of radiation into s ; and it 
was hence inferred that the outside of the spheroid 
at the equator will be the place of greatest refrige- 
ration. It was concluded that the earliest pre- 
cipitation will therefore occur in that region. 

‘An equatorial belt of vapour will | be first 
formed, and, widening into a zone, will by and by 
begin to condense into fluid (liquid). uall 
this fluid (liquid) film will extend itself on an 
side the equator, and, encroaching upon the two 
hemispheres, will eventually close over at the poles: 
thus forming a thin hollow globe, or rather sphe- 
roid, ailel with gaseous matter. We do not mean 
that this condensation will take place at the very 
outermost surface; for probably round the denser 
gases forming the principal mass, there will extend 
strata of gases too rare to be entangled in these 
processes. It is the surface of this inner spheroid 
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of denser gases to which our reasoning points as 


the place of earliest condensation.’ 
‘The internal circulation we have described, 


continuing, as it must, after the formation of this 
liquid film, there will still go on the radiation of 
heat, and the progressive aggregation. The film 
will thicken at the expense of the internal gaseous 
substances precipitated upon it. As it thickens, 
as the globe contracts, and as the gravitative force 
augments, the pressure will increase; and the evolu- 
tion and radiation of heat will go on more rapidly. 
Eventually, however, when the liquid shell be- 
comes very thick, and the internal cavity relatively 
small, the obstacle put to the escape of heat by 
this thick liquid shell, with its slowly circulating 
currents, will turn the scale; the temperature of 
the outer surface will begin to diminish, and a 
solid crust will form while the internal cavity is 
yet unobliterated.’ pp. 215, 216. 

Omitting the various confirmations which this 
@ priori conclusion was shown to derive from the 
contrasted specific gravities of the planets, as well 
as from sundry other peculiarities they present, I 
will pass to the deductions respecting the consti- 
tution of the sun which were drawn from this 
hypothesis. The process of condensation being in 
its essentials the same for all concentrating nebular 

heroids, planetary or solar, it was argued that 
the sun is still passing through that incandescent 
stage which all the planets have long ago passed 
through : his later aggregation, joined with the 
immensely greater ratio of his mass to his surface, 
involving the comparative lateness of cooling. 
Supposing the sun to have reached the state of a 
molten shell, inclosing a gaseous nucleus, it was 
concluded that this molten shell, ever radiating its 
heat but ever acquiring fresh heat by further inte- 
gration of the sun’s mass, well be constantly kept 
up to that temperature at which its substance 
evaporates. 

‘If we consider what must have been the state 
of things here when the surface of the Earth was 
molten, we shall see that round the still molten 
surface of the Sun there probably exists a stratum 
of dense aériform matter, made up of sublimed 
metals atid metallic compounds, and above this a 
stratum of comparative rare medium analogous to 
air. What now will happen with these two strata ? 
Did they both consist of permanent gases, they 
could not remain separate: according to a well- 
known law, they would eventually form a homo- 
geneous mixture. But this will by no means happen 
when the lower stratum consists of matters that 
are gaseous only at excessively high temperatures. 
Given off from a molten surface, ascending, expand- 
ing, and cooling, these will presently reach a limit 
of elevation above which they cannot exist as 
vapour, but must condense and precipitate. Mean- 
while, the upper stratum, habitually charged with 
its quantum of these denser matters, as our air 
with its quantum of water, and ready to deposit 
them on any depression of temperature, must be 
habitually unable to take up any more of the lower 
stratum; and, therefore, this lower stratum will re- 
main quite distinct from it. We conclude, then, 
that there will be two concentric atmospheres, having 
8 definite limit or separation.’ pp. 222, 223. 


To a revised edition of this essay, republished 
along with others in November 1863, I made the 
following additions :— 

‘Since the foregoing paragraph was originall 
published, in 1858, the pro sition it paninelaten cd 
a corollary from the ot hypothesis, has been 
in _* part verified. The marvellous disclosures 
made by trum-analysis, have proved beyond 
the possibility of doubt, that the solar atmosphere 
contains, in a gaseous state, the metals iron, 
calcium, magnesium, sodium, chromium, and 
nickel, along with small quantities of barium, 
copper, and zinc. . . . . And here let us not omit 
to note’ also, the significant bearing which Kirch- 
hoff’s results have on the doctrine contended for 
in a foregoing section. Leaving out the barium, 
copper, and zine, of which the quantities are in- 
ferred to be small, the metals existing as vapours 
in the Sun’s atmosphere, and by consequence as 
molten in his incandescent body, have an average 
specific gravity of 4°25. But the average specific 
gravity of the Sun is about 1. How is this discre- 
paney to be explained? To say that the sun con- 
sists almost wholly of the three lighter metals 
named, would be quite unwarranted by the evi- 
dence: the results of spectrum-analysis would just 
as much warrant the assertion that the Sun con- 
sists almost wholly of the three heavier. Three 

metals (two of them heavy) having beem already 
left out of the estimate because their quantities 
appear to be small, the only oo pore assumption 
on which to base an estimate of specific gravity, is 
that the rest are present in something like equal 
amounts. Is it, then, that the lighter metals 








exist in larger proportions in the molten mass, 
though not in the atmosphere? This is very un- 
likely: the known habitudes of matter rather 
imply that the reverse is the case. Is it, then, 
that under the conditions of temperature and 
gravitation existing in the Sun, the state of liquid 
aggregation is wholly unlike that existing here? 
This is a very strong assumption: it is one for 
which our terrestrial experiences afford no ade- 
quate warrant; and if such unlikeness exists, it is 
very improbable that it should produce so immense 
a contrast in specific gravity as that of 4 to 1. 
The more legitimate conclusion is that the Sun’s 
body is not made up of molten matter all through; 
but that it consists of a molten shell with a 
gaseous nucleus. And this we have seen to bea 
corollary from the nebular hypothesis.’ 

The conception of the sun’s constitution, thus 
set forth, is like that of M. Faye in so far as the 
successive changes, the resulting structures, and 
the ultimate state are concerned; but unlike it in 
so far as the sun is supposed to have reached a 
later stage of concentration. As I gather from 
your abstract of M. Faye’s paper, he considers the 
sun to be at present a gaseous spheroid, having an 
envelope of metallic matters precipitated in the 
shape of luminous cloud, the local dispersions of 
which, caused by currents from within, appear to 
us us spots; and he looks forward to the future 
formation of a liquid film, as an event that will 
rapidly be followed by extinction. Whereas the 
above hypothesis is that the liquid film already 
exists beneath the visible photosphere, and that 
extinction cannot result until, in the course of 
further aggregation, the gaseous nucleus has be- 
come so much reduced, and the shell so much 
thickened, that the escape of the heat generated is 
greatly retarded. I think this view escapes some 
objections to which that of M. Faye is open; and 
that it harmonizes with the appearances as well, if 
not better. Let us contrast the two. 

Though the specific gravity of the sun is so low 
as almost to negative the supposition that its body 
consists of solid or liquid matter from centre to 
surface, yet it seems higher than is probable for a 
gaseous spheroid with a cloudy envelope. Possibly, 
notwithstanding intense temperature, the gravita- 
tion of the sun’s substance towards its centre might 
be great enough to produce considerable density in 
its interior; but that the interior density of a 
gaseous medium might be thus made great enough 
to give the entire mass a specific gravity equal to 
that of water, is a strong assumption. Near its 
surface the heated gases can scarcely be supposed 
to have so high a specific gravity; and if not, the 
interior must be supposed to have a much higher 
specific gravity. Again, M. Faye’s hypothesis 
appears to be espoused by him, partly because it 
affords an explanation of the spots ; which are con- 
sidered as openings in the photosphere, exposing 
the comparatively non-luminous gases filling the 
interior. But if these interior gases are non- 
luminous from the absence of precipitated matter, 
must they not for the same reason be transparent ? 
And if transparent, will not the light from the 
remote side of the photosphere, seen through 
them, be nearly as bright as that of the side next 
tous? By as much as the intensely-heated gases 
of the interior, are disabled by the dissociation of 
their molecules from giving off luminiferous undu- 
lations; by so much must they be disabled from 
absorbing the light transmitted through them. 
And if their great light-transmitting power is 
exactly complementary to their small light-emitting 
power, there seems no reason why the interior of 
the sun, disclosed to us by openings in the photo- 
sphere, should not appear us bright as its exterior. 

Take now the supposition that a more advanced 
state of concentration has been reached. A shell 
of molten thetallic matters enclosing a gaseous 
nucleus still higher in temperature than itself, and 
ever giving off, in the shape of heat, that motion 
which the molecules of the whole mass lose as they 
approach the common centre of gravity, will be 
continually raised to the highest temperature con- 
sistent with its state of liquid aggregation. Un- 
less we assume that simple radiation suffices to 
give off all the heat generated by progressive in- 
tegration, we must conclude that the mass will be 
raised to that temperature at which part of its 
heat is absorbed in vaporizing its superficial parts 
The atmosphere of metallic gases hence resulting, 
cannot continue to accumulate without eventually 
reaching a height above the sun’s surface, at which 
the cooling caused by radiation and rarefaction 
will cause condensation into cloud—cannot, in- 
deed, cease accumulating until the precipitation 
from the upper limit of the atmosphere balances 
the evaporation from its lower limit. This upper 
limit of the atmosphere of metallic gases, whence 
precipitation is perpetually taking place, will form 
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the visible photosphere—partly giving off light of 


its own, partly letting through the more brilliant 
light of the incandescent mass below. This con- 
clusion harmonizes with the appearances, Sir 
John Herschel, advocating though he does an 
antagonist hypothesis, gives a description of the 
sun’s surface which agrees very completely with 
the process here supposed. He says :— 

‘There is nothing which represents so faithfully 
this appearance as the slow subsidence of some 
flocculent chemical precipitate into a transparent 
fluid, when viewed perpendicularly from above: 
so faithfully indeed, that it is hardly possible not to 
be impressed with the idea of a luminous medium, 
intermixed but not confounded, with a transparent 
and non-luminous atmosphere, either floating as 
clouds in our air, or pervading it in vast sheets 
and columns like flame or the streamers of our 
northern lights, directed in lines perpendicular 
to the surface.’ 

If the constitution of the sun be that which is 
above inferred, it does not seem difficult to con- 
ceive still more specifically the production of these 
appearances. Everywhere, throughout the atmo- 
sphere of metallic vapours which clothes the solar 
surface, there must be ascending and descending 
currents. The magnitudes of these currents will 
obviously depend on the depth of this atmosphere: 
if it is shallow, the currents will be small; but if 
many thousands of miles deep, the currents may be 
wide enough to render visible to us the places at 
which they impinge on the limit of the atmosphere, 
and the places whence the descending currents 
commence. The top of an ascending current will 
be a space over which the thickness of condensed 
cloud is the least, and through which the greatest 
amount of light from beneath penetrates. The 
clouds perpetually formed at the top of such a 


current, will be perpetually thrust aside by the un- 


condensed gases rising from below them; and, 
growing while they are thrust aside, will collect in 
the spaces between the ascending currents, where 
there will result the greatest degree of opacity. 
Hence the mottled appearance—hence the ‘ pores” 
or dark interspaces separating the light-giving 
spots. ; 

POF the more special appearances which the photo- 
sphere presents, let us take first the facule. These 
are ascribed to waves in the photosphere; and the 
way in which such waves might produce an excess 
of light, has been variously explained in conformity 
with various hypotheses. What would result from 
them in a photosphere constituted and conditioned 
as above supposed ? Traversing a canopy of cloud, 
here thicker and there thinner, a wave would cause 
a disturbance very unlikely to leave the thin and 
thick parts without any change in their average 
permeability to light. There would probably be, 
at some parts of the wave, extensions in the areas 
of the light-transmitting clouds, resulting in the 
passage of more rays from below. Another phe- 
nomenon, less common but more striking, appears 
also to be in harmony with the hypothesis. I refer 
to those spots, of a brilliancy much greater than that 
of the photosphere, which are sometimes observed. 
In the course of a physical process so vast and so 
uctive as that here supposed to be going on in the 
sun, we may expect that concurrent causes will 
occasionally produce ascending currents much 
hotter than usual, or more voluminous, or both. 
One of these, on reaching the stratum of luminous 
and illuminated cloud forming the photosphere, 
will burst through it, dispersing and dissolving it, 
and ascending to a greater height before it begins 
itself to condense: meanwhile allowing to be seen, 
through its transparent mass, the incandescent 
molten shell of the sun’s body. 

But what of the spots commonly so called? it 
will be asked. In the essay from which the above 
passages are quoted, it was suggested that refrac- 
tion of the light passing through the depressed 
centres of cyclones in this atmosphere of metallic 
gases, might possibly be the cause; but this, 
though defensible as ‘a true cause,’ appeared on 
further consideration to be an inadequate cause, 
Keeping the question in mind, however, and still 
taking as a postulate the conclusion of Sir John 
Herschel, that the spots are in some way pro- 
duced by cyclones, I was led, in the course of 
the year following the publication of the essay, to 
an hypothesis which seemed more satisfactory. 
This, which I named at the time to Professor 
Tyndall, had a point in common with the one 
afterwards published by Professor Kirchhoff, in so 
far as it supposed cloud to be the cause of darkness ; 
but differed in so far as the cause of the cloud was 
assigned. More pressing matters prevented me 
from developing the idea for some time; and 
afterwards, I was deterred from including it in the 
revised edition of the essay, by its inconsistency 
with the ‘willow-leaf’ doctrine, at that time 
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dominant. The reasoning was as follows :—The 
central region of a cyclone must be a region of 
rarefaction, and consequently a region of refrige- 
ration. In an atmosphere of metallic gases rising 
from a molten surface, and presently reaching a 
limit at which condensation takes place, the mole- 
cular state, especially towards its upper part, must 
be such that a moderate diminution of density and 
fall of temperature, will cause precipitation. That 
is to say, the rarefied interior of a solar cyclone 
will be filled with cloud: condensation, instead of 
taking place only at the level of the photosphere, 
will here extend to a great depth below it, and 
over a wide area. What will be the characters of 
a cloud thus occupying the interior of a cyclone? 
It will have a rotatory motion; and this it has 
been seen to have. Being funnel-shaped, as ana- 
logy warrants us in assuming, its central parts 
will be much deeper than its peripheral parts, and 
therefore more opaque. This, too, corresponds 
with observation. Mr. Dawes has discovered that 
in the middle of the spot there is a blacker spot: 
just where there would exist the funnel-shaped 
prolongation of the cyclonic cloud down towards 
the sun’s body, the darkness is greater than else- 
where. Moreover, there is furnished an adequate 
reason for the depression which one of these dark 
spaces exhibits. Ina whirlwind, as ina whirlpool, 
the vortex will be below the general level; and all 
around, the surface of the medium will descend 
towards it. Hence, a spot seen obliquely, as when 
carried towards the sun’s limb, will have its umbra 
more and more hidden, while its penumbra still 
remains visible, Nor are we without some inter- 
pretation of the penumbra. If, as is implied by 
what has been said, the so-called ‘ willow-leaves’ 
or ‘rice-grains,’ are the tops of the currents 
ascending from the sun’s body; what changes of 
appearance are they likely to undergo in the neigh- 
bourhood of a cyclone? For some distance round 
a cyclone, there will be a drawing in of the super- 
ficial gases towards the vortex. All the luminous 
spaces of more transparent cloud forming the ad- 
jacent photosphere, will be changed in shape by 
these centripetal currents : they will be greatly elon- 
gated; and there will so be produced that ‘thatch’- 
like aspect which the penumbra presents. 

Of course these views are to be regarded simply 
as speculative, in common with all others at pre- 
sent current respecting the sun’s structure. But 
in the absence of any hypothesis supported by 
something like scientific proof, it has seemed to 
me well to suggest this one; as being warranted 
by established physical principles, and having a 
general congruity with the appearances. 

Hersert SPENCER. 





PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 





PARIS. 

Acaprmy or Scrences.—Jan. 30.—M. Beequerel 
read a memoir ‘On the Temperature of the Earth 
from 1 metre to 36 metres below the Surface, and 
on that of the Air up to 21°25 metres.’ Memoirs 
were also read ‘On the Inequalities of the Longi- 
tude of the Moon, due to the perturbing Action of 
the Sun,’ by M. Delaunay; ‘On Public Instruction 
in Chili,’ by M. Gay; and ‘On the Reciprocal Ac- 
tion of Cream of Tartar and Sulphate of Lime, with 
reference to Wines treated with Plaster of Paris,’ 
by MM. Bussy and Buignet.—A communication 
was read from M. Matteucci ‘On the Results ob- 
tained by M. Gorini by a Process of his Invention 
for the Preservation of Dead Bodies,’ to which we 
shall return.— Memoirs were read ‘On the telluric 
Lines of the Solar Spectrum,’ by M. J. Janssen ; 
we have already given the main points of this 
note. ‘On the Combustion of Coal and Coke 
in the Furnaces of Locomotives and of Fixed 
Boilers,’ by M. de Commines de Marsilly; ‘On 
the Difficulties generally indicated in the Manu- 
facture of Beet-root Sugar during the Season of 
1863 and 1864,’ by MM. Leplay and Cuisinier ; 
‘On the Analysis of some Lead-ores from the 
Mines of Pontgibaud,’ by MM. Mené and Courrat ; 
and ‘On a new Application of his Respiratory 
Apparatus,’ by M. de Lacroix.—Notes were com- 
municated ‘On the Tannin of the Leguminosz,’ 
by M. A. Trécul; ‘ On some new Experiments on 
Electro-Magnets with Uncovered Wire,’ by M. T. 
Du Moncel ; ‘ On the Production, by Intercrossing, 
of a series of Wines with Coloured Juices,’ by M. 
Bourchet; ‘On the hyponiobic Compounds,’ by 
M. C. Marignac; ‘On the Drinking Water of the 
Parisians,’ by M. Robinet; ‘On the Electricity 
developed by the Sulphurous Waters of Bagnéres- 
de-Luchon,’ by M. E. Lambron; and ‘On an 
Electrical Machine with a Sulphur Plate,’ by M. 
Richer.—M. Béchamp communicated a note ‘On 
the Evolution of Heat as a Product of Alcoholic 


Fermentation;’ and M. Zaliwski one entitled 
‘ Investigation of the Pile: new Process.’ 

Feb, 13.—M. Edmond Becquerel, referring to 
M. Bunsen’s new thermo-electric pile (which we 
have already described), reminded the Academy in 
a long paper that as far back as 1827 his father and 
himself had remarked that a copper wire covered 
with sulphate is strongly positive when compared 
with one in the ordinary state, and they had made 
of two wires of this metal, one sulphurized at the 
surface and the other not, a thermo-electric pair 
which for some time was capable of producing 
electro-chemical decompositions. He described the 
great power of a new pile which he proposes as 
the result of his long investigations. This is made 
by the association of protosulphate of copper and 
copper in pairs. A long report was read on the 
memoir ‘On the Mechanical Equivalent of Heat’ 
submitted to the Academy by MM. H. Tresca and G. 
Laboulaye. Dr. Joule’s result is slightly modified 
by the authors. We shall possibly return to this 
communication. Memoirs ‘On Latent Heat,’ by M. 
Dupré ; ‘On Poisonous Mushrooms and their Anti- 
dotes,’ by M. Letellier; and ‘On the Use of Am- 
moniain producing a Vacuum,’ by M. Tellier, were 
presented. ‘The Surfaces with a constant negative 
Curvature, and those applicable on those of 
minimum Area,’ were treated of by M. Ulysse 
Dini. A specimen of silk from the new Senegal 
silkworm was presented by M. Guérin Méneville, 
and the rainfall at St. Omer for the last decade was 
tabulated by M. Coze. 

Among the chemical papers were the following :— 
‘On the Dissociation of Oxide of Carbon,Sulphurous, 
Chlorhydric, and Carbonic Acids, and the Decom- 
position of Ammonia,’ by M. H. Saint Claire 
Deville; ‘ Analysis of Gas enclosed in Cementation 
Cases,’ by M. Cailletet ; ‘On the Action of Bromine 
on Isopropylic Alcohol and on the Iodide of Iso- 
propyl,’ by M. Friedel; ‘On the new Mode of 
quantitative Analysis of Sulphates,’ by M.Verstraet ; 
and ‘On a Property of Sulphur,’ by MM. Moutier 
and Dietzenbacher. 


BRUSSELS. 
Royat Acapemy or Screncrs.—Feb. 4.——The 
following memoirs were received :—‘ On the Action 


of Sodium-amalgam on Coumarin and Helicin,’ 
by M. Swartz; ‘On the Earthquakes of 1863,’ 
by M. Alexis Perrey; ‘ Ornithological Observa- 
tions in the neighbourhood of Brussels for the 
year 1864,’ by M. Vincent.—MM. Plateau and 
Duprez presented their report on M. Delbeeuf’s 
paper on ‘ Optical Illusions,’ read at the previous 
meeting. The object of this memoir is to explain 
the optical illusions to which the name of ‘ pseudo- 
scopia’ has been given by the German philosophers, 
in which objects do not appeur under their true 
forms, or in proper proportions. For instance, a 
system of parallel lines, intersected obliquely by 
another series, appears to lose its parallelism. 
M. Kundt has already attempted to reduce these 
eases of ‘pseudoscopia’ to one system, by sup- 
posing that the eye appreciates angles, not by the 
ares which bound them, but according to the 
chords of these ares. This hypothesis does not, 
however, explain all kinds of pseudoscopia, and 
M. Delbeeuf has sought to give a rational theory 
which shall include all cases of this phenomenon. 
According to him, the eye estimates angles and 
distances by the muscular effort necessary to direct 
it from one point to another, regard being had to 
the force expended in putting the organ in motion, 
and also that exerted in bringing it to rest again. 


Reports were also presented on three botanical | 


papers received at the previous meeting, by M. 
Ed. Morren and M. Coemans, which were or- 
dered to be printed in the Bulletin, 

M. Melsens read «a short paper on the use of 
gun-cotton in warfare. He agreed with MM. Pe- 
louze and Maury in rejecting the proposal to use 
this substance for such purposes, as has been done 
by the military commissions of all countries. He 
thinks, however, it may be employed with advan- 
tage for charging hollow projectiles, and especially 
those used for piercing the sides of armour-plated 
ships. He exhibited to the meeting several speci- 
mens of gun-cotton in different forms which were, 
in his opinion, fitted for such purposes. 


Index of White Light refracted without sensible 
Dispersion’ was ordered to be printed. The object 
of this paper, says the author, ‘ is to determine the 
| position assumed by a ray of white light, relatively 
to the coloured rays of the spectrum, when it is re- 
fracted by a homogeneous medium without expe- 
riencing any sensible decomposition.’ 

M. Quetelet presented a copy of a work which 
he had just published, entitled ‘Histoire des 
_ Sciences Mathématiques et Physiques chez les 

Belges.’ The author's attention has been deyoted 
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A memoir by M. Montigny ‘On the refractive | 








to this subject for nearly half a century, and in his 
leisure moments he has employed himself in 
examining the writings and jo works of those 
savants who have distinguished themselves in 
Belgium. 








REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royat Socrety.—Feb. 11.—Major-General Sa- 
bine, President, in the chair. We continne our 
report with the next paper. 

‘Notices of the Physical Aspect of the Sun,’ by 
Professor Phillips, F.R.S..—During many years, 
the peculiarities of the physical aspect of the sun 
have arrested the author’s attention; but until 
Mr. Cooke furnished him with the accurate and 
convenient equatorial of his construction, there 
seemed little hope of being able to draw cor- 
rectly or observe systematically. During some 
late occasions the author has endeavoured to 
obtain trustworthy representations not only of 
‘spots’ and ‘facul,’ but also of the general un- 
even ground-work of the sun’s disk. The paper 
dealt with these appearances sertatim. 

The Facule look like half-shaded snowy moun- 
tains and like half-illuminated clouds, and one 
might suppose that in either of these cases their 
elevated parts should project beyond the general 
circular outline. This the author has never seen 
to happen, and if a little attention be given to pro- 
portions, it will appear very unlikely to be often 
observed. If the breadth of one of the ridges be 
taken at 4,000 miles, its average slope 30°, and its 
height at a quarter of the breadth, viz. 1,000 miles, 
this, if projected beyond the circular disk, would 
no doubt be discernible, for it would be equal te 
one-eight-hundred-und-fiftieth of the sun’s dia- 
meter, or above 2”. But the number of the ridges 
is so great and the crowding of them very near, and 
on the limb so close, that it is hardly possible for 
any ridge to be seen much above its fellow, 
whether the faculz be in the atmosphere or in the 
body of the sun. 

General Ground.—The ground of the whole is 
a surface of complicated small lights-and-shades, 
the limits of which appear arched, or straight, or 
confused, according to the case; and the inter- 
mediate union of these produces sometimes faint 
luminous ridges, the intervals filled up by shaded 
interstices and insulated patches of illuminated 
surface. One eminent observer, seeing these under 
a high power, has compared them to willow- 
leaves, unarranged except where they conform in 
some degree to the great features of the spots. 
Using the same kind of analogy, one might say they 
seem to resemble any somewhat uneven surface com- 
posed of separate masses, presenting themselves in 
all directions and at different levels. Being of all 
shapes, they must generally have one transverse 
measure greater than the other, and thus appear 
for the most part oblong, but with no systematic 
concurrence of direction. The comparison used by 
another astronomer, of an irregularly-heaped sur- 
face of rice—here collected into ridges, there sunk 
into depressions which seem to be occasionally 
deepened into pits—has its advantages. On the 
whole, Professor Phillips prefers to be content with 
the less definite analogy to an irregular granulated 
and pitted surface, composed of small prominent 
lights complicated with intermediate shades of 
different intensities. 

Details of Spots.—Professor Phillips refers ‘to 
the striations and extensions in a radiating direc- 
tion, which Mr. Dawes calls by the picturesque 
name of ‘thatch’—a name singularly appropriate, 
if this border overhang, as is often supposed, a 
cavity or depression. This ‘thatch,’ according to 
Mr. Nasmyth, is formed by the concurrent outlines 
of his ‘ willow-leaves’; but Professor Airy, in com- 
menting on Mr. Stone's recent communication to 
the Royal Astronomical Society, is reported to have 
called attention to the fact that the rice-like 
aggregations were ‘ quite distinct from the thatch- 
ing so graphically described by Mr. Dawes in the 
penumbre.’ 

Professor Phillips remarks: ‘An extremely good 
way of viewing the spots is to project the sun’s 
image on to a smooth porcelain screen, about a 
foot or eighteen inches in diameter; very smooth 
white paper answers very well. Thus tried, every 
imaginable degree of relative darkness appears in 
the spots, and the facule come out bright and dis- 
tinct. In this experiment, the spots seem so dark 
in the nuclei as to suggest the hypothesis that the 
parts of the sun to which they correspond really 
emit specially heat-rays, below the range of re- 
frangibility which brings to our eyes light and the 
power of sight. Heat-rays and light-rays come to 
the earth together, but that is no reason for think- 
ing they must spring in mixed pencils from every 
part of the sun equally. In my way of considering 
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it, this rather confir.ns the idea of the deep black 
nuclei being the sun’s bedy, the penumbre that 
body partially seen through the atmosphere, and 
the facular region transmitting to us rays which 
haye acquired a higher refrangibility than that 
with which they started, by a peculiar change in 
the sun’s atmosphere, which may justly be called 
his photosphere. 
Cuemicat Socrrry.—Feb. 16.—Professor A. W. 
Williamson, Ph.D., F.R.S., President, in the chair. 
The names of Dr. William Johnson, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and Mr. George Jones, 106 Leadenhall 
Street, were proposed for election as Fellows. The 
Secretary read a resolution of the Council referring 
to the election of officers for the ensuing year, 
according to which Dr. W. A. Miller was recom- 
mended for President; Mr. T. Redwood for 
Treasurer; Mr. Augustus Vernon Harcourt for 
Secretary; and Messrs. Duppa, Hadow, Buckton, 
and G. C. Foster as new members of Council. 
The present treasurer, Mr. Warren De la Rue, to 
be placed on the list of vice-presidents. A paper 
was read by Mr. John Broughton, B.Sc., entitled 
‘On a New Reaction for the Production of Anhy- 
drides and Ethers.’ The author found that dry 
acetate of lead was decomposed by bisulphide of 
carbon in sealed tubes at 160° C. with formation of 
acetic anhydride, according to the following equa- 


tion :— ome 
af ce | + C3,= 
C,H,0}° 
C,H,0 
2PbS + CO, + al crn’ }O ] 


Acetate of silver gave similar results with even 
greater facility. In another experiment, by adding 
phenylic alcohol, the author obtained the acetate of 
phenyl. This mode of production appears to be 
applicable in many directions, particularly as a 
means of procuring other compounds of the phenyl 
series, ont possibly also the double ethers and 
anhydrides.—Mr. J. Spiller then read a paper ‘On 
the Oxidation of India Rubber.’ The author found 
that caoutchouc when exposed to air in a fine state 
of division became gradually converted into a 
brittle resinous substance very similar to shellac ; 
this change was discovered in connection with a 
material called ‘ waterproof felt,’ which was sup- 
posed to be made by matting together the fibres of 
cotton wool by means of india rubber paste or 
solution applied by rollers. A sample of the 
fabric which six years ago showed evidence of 
having been made with pure india rubber, con- 
tained now only a minute quantity of the natural 
gum, all the rest having been converted into a 
wnish resin of the following composition, viz., 
carbon 64°00; hy n 8°46; oxygen 27°54. 
Mr. De la Rue confirmed the author's statement 
ing the mode of manufacture of the water- 
proof felt, and Professor Abel said he met with 
this resinous substance during the examination of 
some unvulcanized waterproof clothing returned 
from the East some nine years ago; at that time 
he believed it to be evidence of adulteration with 
shellac.—Mr. Henry Bassett then communicated a 
“Note on the Action of Chloropicrin and Chloro- 
form upon Acetate of Potash.’ The chief products 
of these reactions were chloride of potassium, 
acetic ether, and biacetate of potash.— An 
Account of a dense Brine from Saltsprings, Nova 
Scotia,’ was sent by Professor How, D.C.L., of 
Windsor, N.S. The water was remarkable for con- 
taining unusually large quantities both of common 
salt and sulphate of lime; of the first-named 
ingredient nearly twice as much as sea-water, and 
about on a par with the strongest saline water of 
Canada. The density was 1046 at 53°F. Analysis 
gave the following results : — 





grs. in gallon. 
Chloride of sodium . . 4133°50 
Chloride of calcium . §1°91 


Chloride of magnesium . 27°33 
Sulphate of lime. . . . 15473 

mateof lime ... 3°77 
Carbonate of magnesia . 2°98 
Carbonate of iron . . “18 
. ae “56 





Total dissolved constituents 4374°91 
_ After a short discussion the meeting was ad- 
journed until March 2, when Dr. Crace Calvert 
will read a paper ‘On the-Aetion of Silicate and 
Carbonate of Soda on Cotton Fibre,’ and Professor 
Cc. L. Bloxham had promised a communication ‘ On 

the Action of Chlorine upon Arsenic Acid.’ 
Numismatic Socrrry.—Feb. 16.—Mr. W. 8. W. 

Vanx, President, in the chair. 

_ Mr. Samuel Smith was elected a member of the 


Society. 
‘Mr. C. Roach Smith exhibited impressions of a 























third brass coin of Carus, found near Walton, 
Norfolk. It was silvered, and had gold rings in- 
serted through it, probably indicating a Saxon 
interment. 

Mr. Arnold exhibited some Padouan forgeries—- 
one a mould or bronze die for a medallion of Lucius 
Verus ; a medallion of Dido; and the mould of the 
obverse of the medallion of Dido. Mr. Arnold 
also exhibited a dollar of John George II. of 
Saxony. 

Mr. Vaux read a paper by himself ‘ On the Eccles 
Find,’ in which he gave full details of the remark- 
able find of coins which took place on August 11, 
1864, in the parish of Eccles, near Manchester. 
The coins found amounted in all to 6,217 pieces— 
so far at least as they have been recovered—and 
were transmitted as treasure-trove to the Duchy of 
Lancaster office. Mr. Vaux stated that the great 
bulk of the coins were what had been called short- 
cross pennies, and belong to the reign of Henry IL., 
and perhaps to Henry IiI. With them were asso- 
ciated about 200 coins of the Scotch kings William 
the Lion and Alexander II., and of John of Eng- 
land, minted in Dublin during the time he was 
king. It had been hoped that the occurrence of so 
large a collection of money of the same class and 
character would have definitely set at rest the 
question whether or not these » arent oe pennies 
ought to be attributed, as has been done by many 
numismatists, to Henry II. alone, or as has been 
urged with much force by some recent writers, 
partly to Henry II. and partly to Henry ITT. Mr. 
Vaux, however, stated that the result of a long 
and minute examination of these coins had not 
enabled him to pronounce a decided opinion one 
way or the other; that he was inclined to think 
one class, in which the king’s portrait represents 
@ young man, bearded, with a long thin face, and 
two curls on each side of it enclosing pellets, might 
not improbably be assigned to Henry III.; at the 
same time, Mr. Vaux remarked that he had met 
with no evidence in support of the further opinion 
that some of these coins ought to be attributed to 
Richard or John, of whom, as is well known, no 
specimens of English money have ever been met 
with; and urged the impossibility that either of 
these monarchs, had they struck coins during their 
respective reigns, would have continued on their 
own money the name of a preceding king. Mr. 
Vaux believed that the evidence of several large finds 
of this class of money proved at least this, that there 
must have been an abundant circulation at the time 
of Henry’s death in a.p. 1189, and that it was not 
therefore unlikely that, owing to this circumstance, 
Richard, who lived the greater part of his reign on 


_ the Continent, and John who succeeded him, should 


have found it unnecessary to issue any fresh money 
—for England—during the twenty-seven years of 
their two reigns. 
Merzorotocicar Socrrry.—Feb. 15.—Mr. 8. C. 
Whitbread, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 
Dr. Valpy, Capt. Sprot, 83rd Regt., Lieut. Gal- 





| loway, R.A., Messrs. F. Moser and R. Field, and 


Dr. Bartley were elected members. 


Mr. Glaisher read his paper on the temperature 
of every day from fifty years’ observations at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; and remarked that 
notwithstanding this long series, there are 160 in- 
stances in which the difference between the tempe- 
rature of consecutive days exceeded half a degree: 
of these 38 exceeded 1°, and one was as large as 
1°86, between the 14th and 15th days of Novem- 
ber. The author said the day of lowest adopted 
temperature, viz. 35°7, is January 8; it then 
slowly increases to 37°°0 on the 20th, and then 
rather quickly to 38°-4 on the 27th; the tempera- 
ture then declines to 37°7 on February 2, in- 
creases to 38°°9 on the 8th and 9th, and declines 
to 38°-1 by the 15th and 16th; increases day by 
day to 40°-2 on March 1 and 2, and is nearly 
stationary for several days, varying from 40° 1 to 
40°-2 only from February 28 to March 7, then in- 
creases to 42°°0 on the 17th, differs but little from 
42° for a week, or till March 24, increases then to 
45°°4 by April 5, is stationary at this value till 
the 8th, then declines to 44°°9 by the 13th day; 
a quick increase then sets in, and at the end of 
April the temperature increases 4°°4, being as 
much as the increase which took place between the 
beginning of March and the middle of April; the 
increase continues at the beginning of May, and is 
51°-7 on the 6th, when it is checked, and remains 
stationary on the 7th and 8th, then declines half a 
degree by the 11th day, the temperature on the 
llth and 12th of May being 519-2; an increase 
then sets in, and on the 14th May the temperature 
is the same as on the 7th and 8th, viz. 51°97; a 
rapid increase now takes place, and on the last day 
of May the temperature is 56°°6. At the begin- 
ning of June the quick increase shown at the end 
of May is checked, and a slight decline takes place 
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from 57°*4 on the 8rd to 57°-0 on the 6th and 7th; 
it increases to 59°°0 by the 14th, is stationary 
till the 17th, then increases slowly to 61°°9 by the 
7th of July; this increase is checked till the 10th 
day, and then increases to 62°5 by the 14th and 
15th July—-the absolute hottest days in the year ; 
the temperature then declines to 619-4 by the 20th, 
but this increases to 62°-4 for five days, viz., from 
July 30 to August 3, and this is the hottest period in 
the year, the temperature continuing longer at these 
high values than about the 14th and 15th of July, 
which are distinguished as the hottest days in the 
year. From August 4 a decline sets in, at first 
very slowly, as several days together appear of 
nearly the same temperature. After the 28th day 
it sets in decidedly and continuously, with very 
slight checks, to 40°°9 on the 25th and 26th Novem- 
ber. A very decided and remarkable increase then 
sets in to 42°°3 at the beginning of December, 
and till the 7th day there appears but little change, 
and from the 8th day the temperature declines to 
37°2 by the 27th day, when again the decline is 
arrested. The temperature on December 31 rises 
to 37° 5, and finally declines to 35°°7 on the 8th 
January. 

Mr. Glaisher’s second communication was on the 
secular increase of mean temperature. He stated 
that the mean temperature of the 7 years ending 
1863 had been so high as to increase the mean 
temperature of the year from 43 years’ observations, 
viz., 48°92 to 49°°04. He then determined that 
the mean temperature of the first 25 years, ending 
1838, was 48°°6, and of the 25 years ending 1863 
was 49°-2. The author then became desirous to 
see if this increase had been progressive, and found 
the mean of 29 years ending 1799 was 47°7, of 30 
years ending 1829 was 48° 5, and of 30 years 
ending 1859 was 49°-0—proving that the secular 
increase of the main temperature was 2°. This 
result he considered so important that he examined 
every probable source of error, and concluded that 
no instrumental errors would account for this 
increase. The questions he then set himself to 
investigate were, whether this increase had taken 
place in every month in the year, or in some 
months or seasons more than others; and he found 
a remarkable difference in the winter months—the 
greatest in January, whose mean temperature in 
the 29 years ending 1799 was 34°-7 : the mean of 
the next 30 years was 35°7, and of the last 30 
years was 37°°5, and every season showed increase. 
The author then selected every day of remark- 
ably low and high temperature, and divided the 
results into groups; and it appeared that in the 25 
years ending 1838 there had been 72 days in 
January whose mean temperature had been below 
25°, and 14 only of such low temperature in the 
last 25 years; whilst in the former period there 
had been 75 days of temperature higher than 45°, 
and 109 days of temperature exceeding 45° in the 
latter. He treated every other month in the same 
way, discussed the early observations, and described 
the 29 years at the end of the last century, which 
would not at all apply to the description of the last 
30 years. He said that the character of the cli- 
mate at the end of the last century was certainly 
therefore very different from what it is now. Long 
continuance of frosts, and frequent and heavy falls 
of snow, are facts which can be recorded without 
instruments as well as with them. In the early 
period they were of more frequent occurrence than 
in the middle period of 30 years, and far more so 
than in the latest period. Thus the result, as 
formed by this comparison, without reference to 
instruments, and every investigation made, all. tend 
to confirm the accuracy of the indication found by 
instruments, viz., that our climate in the last hun- 
dred years has altered; that the temperature of 
the year is 2° warmer now than it was then; that 
the month of January has increased still more; 
that the winter months are all much warmer ; and 
that every month in the year seems to be somewhat 
warmer than before. 

The author remarked that this result was indeed 
important if true, and he could not see how it was 
otherwise than true. Its effects will be to influence 
agricultural produce—new fruits may be introduced 
with advantage ; the character of our people will 
be altered. The fact is of national importance. 
These results. illustrate very forcibly indeed the 
advantage of long continuance of series of obser- 
vations: Before such are began, the arrangements 
should be well considered; but once began, no 
changes if possible should be made, and all altera- 
tions and circumstances should be carefully noted, 
for if continued long enough, a reward will follow, 
which will repay every hour’s attention which has 
been paid to the subject. 

Who, looking at the great, the frequent changes 
of our climate—the mean temperature of one day in 
January as low as 10°, another as high as 62° ; one 
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whole month as low as 239, another as high as 
45°3; one year of 45° mean temperature, another 
of 52°—would have considered that even 100 years 
would have yielded the results here shown? This is 
the first time we have been able to speak with any 
confidence of this increase of temperature, an 1n- 
crease spoken of and dwelt on for years past by very 
aged people. He in conclusion expressed a hope 
that series of observations, now in progress over 
the world, will be patiently continued, for other 
questions now open themselves to us: for instance— 
Has any other part of the world become 2° colder 
in its mean annual temperature in the last 100 
years? or has the world itself increased generally 
2° in warmth? If the latter, some interesting as- 
tronomical facts would follow. Then many other 
questions press themselves on us, and make it 
extremely desirable that similar determinations to 
the above should be made as soon as possible at 
other parts of the world. 

Mr. Eaton thought it possible that this change of 
temperature may have taken place at Greenwich, 
although not over the country at large, and re- 
ferred it to the great increase in the population of 
London, and to the introduction of steam-engines 
and extension of manufactories, which necessitated 
a large consumption of coal. Professor Forbes, of 
Edinburgh, had carefully reduced a series of ob- 
servations made near that city during 56 years, 
and found no difference in the mean temperature, 
buta comparison between those returns and a short 
series in the earlier part of the eighteenth century 
showed a very trifling excess of temperature. 

Col. Strange doubted whether population exer- 
cised any influence in raising the temperature of a 
locality, and cited the example of Manchester as 
an instance in point. 

Diagrams of mean European weather were ex- 
hibited by Mr. Cuming. 





Zooroercar Socrery. — Feb. 14.—Dr. J. E. Gray, 
F.R.S., in the chair. A letter was read from Dr. 
H. Burmeister, of Buenos Ayres, For. Mem., de- 
scribing a new species of whale, proposed to be 
called Balenoptera patachonica, founded on a 
skeleton in the museum of Buenos Ayres, and 
giving particulars as to specimens of certain other 
cetacea in the same museum. Mr. Sclater exhi- 
bited a photograph of an Australian lizard (Moloch 
horridus), stated to have been recently captured 
alive in Jersey, and from its peculiar appearance 
to have caused great excitement in that island. 

Dr. A. Giinther gave an account of the present 


state of his researches into the British species of | 


salmonoid fishes, which he had undertaken whilst 
engaged in preparing the catalogue of the speci- 
mens of this family in the collection of the 
British Museum. Dr. Giinther stated that the 
genus Salmo was essentially an arctic group, in- 
habiting the northern portions of both hemispheres, 
and becoming more abundant in species upon re- 
ceding from sub-tropical into temperate latitudes. 
Dr. Giinther was disposed to believe that the 
species of this genus to be found within British 
waters would be ultimately found to be much 
more numerous than had been hitherto suspected. 
From the materials at present at his command, he 
had already been able to distinguish what he be- 
lieved would turn out to be four new species of the 
non-migratory group of true Salmo, besides 
identifying several others heretofore imperfectly 
distinguished. Dr. Giinther requested the assist- 
ance of the Fellows of the Society and their 
friends in furnishing him with series of specimens 
of our native salmons and trouts from every part 





of the British Islands, stating that in this difficult | 


group of fishes no certain conclusions could be 
arrived at without a large number of specimens 
for comparison. Dr. Giinther exhibited the sub- 
joined table as giving a list of the British species 
of Salmo with which he is at present acquainted :— 


Subgenus I.—CHarrs (Salvelini). 


1 Willughbii . Windermere, &c. 

2 Perisii . . Lianberis Lakes, N. Wales. 

3 alpinus . Scotland. 

4 . —_—- . Lough Melvin, Ireland. 

5 ° e ° ° s a ne and L. Dan, Ire- 
and. 


Subgenus IT.—Saumons (Sal?mones). 
@ MIGRATORY SPECIES. 


1 salar . . True Salmon of British rivers. 
2 Cambricus . ‘Sewin’ of South Wales. 
3 trutta . . ‘Sea Trout’ of Scotland. 


b NON-MIGRATORY SPECIES. 


. England. 
. Scotland and NW. England. 


: 


f . sp. nov. 
Scotland). 
Loch Leven. Scotland 


ws a 


ea and Wales. 
9 Orcadensis, sp.nov. . Lakes of Orkneys. 
10 bonchy pom, sp. nov. . Firth of Forth. 
ll cus,sp.nov. . Ireland. 


Mr. A. Newton exhibited a specimen of the 
Carolina Crake (Porzana Carolina), stated to have 


ae: | dates, Dr. Bhdu DAji infers that the year men- 





bury, being the first recorded instance of the 
occurrence of this bird in this country. Mr. New- 
ton also exhibited and made some remarks upon 
three bones of a large species of Dodo (Didus), 
recently discovered by his brother, Mr. E. Newton 
(Corr. Mem.), in a cave in the island of Rodriguez. 

Dr. Gray gave a notice of the skull of a new 
species of bush gout, proposed to be called Cepha- 
lophus longiceps, which hadbeen sent to the British 
Museum by Mr. du Chaillu. 

Dr. P. P. Carpenter communicated the diagnosis 
of some new forms of mollusks from the Van- 
couver district of Western America. 

A letter was read addressed to the Secretary by 
Professor J. J. Bianconi, of Bologna, relating to 
the systematic position of the extinct bird of 
Madagascar, A2pyornis maximus, which he was of 
opinion should be referred to the Vudturide. 

Mr. Gould exhibited and pointed out the cha- 
racters of two new species of Australian birds 
(Artamus melanops and malurus leuconotus), dis- 
covered during the recent expedition into the 
interior of that country. 

Mr. Fraser read a list of a collection of shells 
recently made by Mr. R. Swinhoe, in Formosa, 
and fowarded by that gentleman to Mr. Cuming’s 
collection. 


Royar Asiatic Socrrry.—Feb. 6.—Sir E. Cole- 
brooke, Bart., M.P., President, in the chair. The 
Rey. J. M. Fuller, was elected a Resident Mem- 
ber. The following abstract, by Mr. F. Hall, of 
a paper by Dr. Bhau Daji, of Bombay, containing 
his translation of an inscription in Sanskrit, was 
read. 





th lusi f a paper by Dr. Bhau Daji, | 
a Ayredtiezneon “dee yt mao 4 of the language of Gaul was so nearly a 


on the works of Aryabhata and other Indian as- 
tronomers, read before this society in July of 





last year, reference was made to an inscription, re- | 


cently discovered in the Bombay Presidency, from 
which a valuable corroboration is derived of the 
manuscript authority for the age of Bhaskara 
Acharya. | 

Bhaskara Acharya, it scarcely need be remarked, 
is one of the most authoritative of the various 
Hindu writers on pure mathematics and astro- 
nomy. 

The inscription in question was found by Dr. 
Bhau Daji near the railway station of Chalisg4m, 
about seventy miles beyond Nuassik. It is engraved 


on stone, and is quite legible, except at the very | 


beginning and end, where several letters have 
perished beyond recovery. Like the generality of 
similar Hindu documents, it is mainly in verse, 
consisting of twenty-four stanzas and a prose ter- 
mination. The latter is in Old Marathi, Sanskrit 
being intermixed, while the rest is in pure Sans- 
krit. 

After an invocation to Ganeéa, it salutes Bhds- 
kara Acharya, who is eulogized as conversant in 
the Mimdnsd, Sankhya, and Vaigeshika philoso- 
phies, in the Tantras, the Vedas, the mechanical 
arts, prosody, poetry, computation, astrology, and 
astronomy. 

Then we have a genealogical deduction of the 
king of the country reigning at that time, Puru- 
shottama. He was of the Yadu dynasty, and was 
descended from Bhillama, Jaitrapdla, and Sin- 
ghana; all of whom are spoken of, with their suc- 
cessors, in inscriptions published by Mr. Wathen. 

Next, the local subordinate chieftain, HemAdi, 
who had the charge of 1,600 villages, is commemo- 
rated, and a detail is given of his ancestry. He- 
mAdi’s immediate predecessor was his elder brother, 
Souha. 





An account of the family of Bhiskara Acharya | 
follows. It appertained to the stock of Sandilya, | 


and its remotest recorded representative was Trivi- 
krama, a poet. From him sprang, successively, 
Bhaskarabhatta (on whom King Bhoja bestowed 
the title of VidyApati), Govinda, Prabhakara, Ma- 
noratha, Mahegwara, Bhaskara Acharya, Laksh- 
midhara, «nd Changadeva. 


Changadeva established a college, professedly 
for the purpose of affording instruction in the 
writings of Bhdskara, (the chief of which is the 
SiddhantaSiromani, as the inscriptionist ob- 


serves), and in those of his ancestors and de- | 


scendants; and Changadeva endowed this college. 
The date of the inscription, which came to light 
among the ruins of an old building, probably the 


| college of Changadeva, is Saka 1128, or a.p. 1206; 


i s of Wal d | : : ; 
dey ~~ webabtewheend FO comparison of this date with others (on 


copper) containing names herein specified, and 


tioned in Bhaskara’s Siddhdnatasiromani, Saka 
1036, corresponding to a.p. 1114, as that of his 
birth, may be received with all confidence. No- 


| With these views, the result of ethnol 


tions ‘of Mr. Bentley, who would bring Bhdskara 
this side of Akbar the Great, may be considered 
as once more conclusively exploded. 

As is well known, it has repeatedly been at- 
tempted to establish that the claims of the Hindu 
writings to antiquity have no better foundation 
than forgery and fiction. It is something, then, 
to have proved that even so late an author as 
Bhaskara Acharya really belongs to the time 
that has been assigned him. That he flourished 
in the twelfth century has been most satisfactorily 
shown by the learned contributor of the paper 
here epitomized. 

2. The Rev. S. Beal presented a MS. translation, 
by himself, of the ‘Amitébha Sitra,’ from the 
Chinese, and read a paper on the age and character 
of the work in question, The ‘ Sitra’ is particu- 
larly interesting on account of the belief, so promi- 
nently developed. in it, in a Western Paradise, to 
which so many thousand Buddhists look as their 
hoped for reward in another life. Though this be- 
lief has so much of foreign element in it as to 
justify the assumption that it was introduced into 
Northern Buddhism from the West, it may be con- 
sidered as equally probable that it sprung up in 
India, at a period not later than the date of 
Kumérajiva (a.p. 400), and subsequent to the 
origin of the ‘ Prajna Paéramitd’ class of writings 
(a.p. 100). 

Pumoroercat Socirsty.—Feb. 17.—The Right 
Rey. the Bishop of St. David’s, President, in the 
chair.—Mr. D. W. Nash read a paper ‘On the 
Relation of the Languages of Ancient Gaul and 
Britain.’ The author stated that Zeuss had given 
the weight of his authority to the — that 

ied to the 
Cymric branch of the Celtic, that if not the same 
with the British, represented by the Welsh, it was 
so nearly alike that the speech of the two peoples 
must have been mutually intelligible. The proofs 
in support of this opinion are given in the preface 
to the Grammatica Celtica. Many circumstancss 
arising out of the early history and traditions of 
Britain render it desirable that this opinion should 
be reconsidered. The language of the Gaulish 
inscriptions, little investigated and only in part 
discovered at the date of the publication of the 
great work of Zeuss in 1853, disclose word-forms 
of a very archaic character, and nearly resembling 
the oldest Irish forms. The phonic system of the 
Gaulish appears more closely related to the Irish 
than to the Welsh. The paper, of which a por- 
tion only was read to the meeting, entered on a 
compurison of the several Celtic dialects with a view 
to enforce this relationship. The principal object of 
the paper, however, was to show that the method 
of forming the names of places and persons in the 
Gaulish is similar to that employed in the other 
Indo-European tongues, with the exception of the 
Latin, which in this respect corresponds to the two 
Neo-Celtic dialects aol cami itself from the 
Gaulish. The method of forming patronymics in 
these languages follows that of forming names of 
places. The effect of this view of the Oghamic 
word Corpimagas, deciphered by Dr. Graves, was 
commented on, the author insisting that the mode 
adopted in the formation of these names belonged 
to the genius of the language, and was not 
uffected by the passage of the language from the 
synthetic to the analytic stage. The names 
contained in the Gaulish inscriptions have the 
same character as those preserved in the classical 
writers. The author considered there was philo- 
logical evidence to show that the Gauls of 
were a master race, who had probably entered 
Gaul from the east, along the southern line of the 
Danube, where they had come in contact with the 
Etrusean civilization, from which they had bor- 
rowed the arts of divination and the views con- 
cerning a future life, remarked by the classic 
writers as contained in the religious system, called 
Druidism, of the Gauls. The people whom they 
found in geographical Gaul were probably Cymry. 
The Gauls had in the middle of the first century 
occupied nearly the whole of Britain, where also 
they found and subjugated a Cymric people. 
ogical inves- 





| tigations, particularly those of M. Roget de Bello- 


guet, were said to agree. 


Syro-Eeyptian Socrery.—Feb. 14.—Dr. Cam 
in the chair.—A paper ‘On the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre’ was read by the Rev. John 
Mills. During one of his visits to Jerusalem, Mr. 
Mills had spent two nights in the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, when he availed himself of the 





| opportunity of examining the place more min 


than could be done on ordinary occasions; and his 
paper was a statement of the results. Having 


thing but the most unreasonable incredulity would pointed out on a ground-plan of the church its 
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been recently obtained on the Kennett, near New- now hesitate to accept this date, and the specula- | various shrines and chapels, Mr. Mills called 
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ooo 
attention to the three principal points of interest, 
yiz., the tombs of Nicodemus, the holy sepulchre, 
and the chapel of Golgotha. The first is in the 
south-western corner of the church, in a dark 
vaulted chamber, which contains an irregular group 
of four tombs, with apparently two others in the 
western wall, blocked up. The chamber is built 
partly of masonry, and the two largest tombs are 
sufficiently large to admit a human body. But 
for the names now given them there is no histo- 
rical foundation. Having minutely described this 
chamber, by the help of a ground-plan, Mr. Mills 
gave his opinion that the two larger ones had all 
the appearance of real ancient tombs, but that 
this fact could have no weight in the argument 
for the genuineness of the Holy Sepulchre, inas- 
much as private and family tombs were not un- 
common in the ancient city. The Holy Sepulchre 
was described as a small chapel, standing free by 
itself, and comprising two apartments—the ante- 
chamber, called the chapel of the angel, and the 
sacred tomb itself. The great point of inquiry 
here was, whether it is an excavation in the ancient 
rock, or a mere building? On this point Mr. 
Mills found it impossible to arrive at any satis- 
factory conclusion without injuring the building, 
because it has been most carefully encased with 
marble both within and without. The marble 
altar which stands over the sacred bed seemed to 
be an old sarcophagus fitted in. The only spot 
where the rock is exposed to sight is at the 
entrance, a long and narrow doorway from the 
chapel of the angel. This seemed to be made of 
one block of stone, and the anteroom itself a 
raised building. Here the author briefly reviewed 
the history of the sepulchre from Eusebius to the 
fire in 1808, and in comparing the plans of Arculf 
(695), and others with the present, could not but 
arrive at the conclusion that it has passed through 
several modifications, and that the several destruc- 
tions of the church have demolished the rock-cave, 
the present tomb being a mere building. 

In the chapel of Golgotha, at the north-eastern 
end of the church, are seen those signs of the 
crucifixion, which, if genuine, would at once 
establish the claim of the church to its title. 
These are the rent in the rock and the three holes 
of the crosses. On close examination, the rent 
has none of the appearance of a fissure, but of a 
carefully chiselled cut (3 ft. 6 in. long) in the 
surface of a smooth rock or stone. The holes 
(6 in. in diameter) seem to be of similar character ; 
the two furthest being at a distance of 9 ft. 6 in. 
apart, with that of the Saviour’s cross in the 
middle, but placed 2 ft. forward from the direct 
line. The workmanship, the size and the arrange- 
ment of these sacred spots preclude all idea of 
their having been the true site of the crucifixion ; 
they were planned and executed for the occasion. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, Feprvany 27. 


Rorat InstirvTion, at 3.—Albemarle Street, ‘On Elec- 
tricity :’ Professor Tyndall. 

Roya. CoLiece or Surceons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

On the Mammalia :’ Pro 

InsTITUTE OF AcTUARIES, at 7.—12 St. James’s Square. 

‘ vee Sanoss, +» hi. ‘On the 

tions Geology e an 

Lecture IV.:’ Professor D. T. Ansted. (Cantor Lecture.) 

Socrat Science Association, at 8.—1 Adam Street. Adelphi. 
A will be presented from the Standing Commndstee 


of the ent of Jurisprud . . f 
Appeal peperemen Cases.’ Wes ae omobns 


GEOGRAPHICAL, at8.30.—Burlington House. 1. ‘On the Ori- 
and Migrations of the Greenland Esquimaux:’ Mr. 

.R. Markham. 2. ‘Remarks on Dr. Petermann’s Letter 

on North Polar Exploration: ’ Captain Sherard Osborn. 


TUESDAY, Fesrvaryr 28. 


Royat Instirvrioy, at 3. — Albemarle Street. ‘ An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Chemistry :’ Professor Hofmann. 
Crvit Enaineers, at 8. — 25 Great George Street, West- 
, Renewed discussion on Mr. J. England’s 
paver, On Giffard’s Injector.’ And, time permitting, 
following paper be read: ‘An Account of the 

of Paris:’ Mr. H. B. Hederstedt. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL, at 8.—4 St. Martin’s Place. 1. ‘On the 
Physical and Psychological Characters of the Viti 
Islanders : -W.7. Pritchard. 2. * On the Anthropo- 
mapee Linneus:’ Mr.T. Bendyshe. 3. ‘On Further Re- 
from Keiss, near Wick ; with a Note on the Human 
Skull 4 Mr. C. Carter Blake:’ Mr. J. Anderson, com- 
™m by Mr. G. E. Roberts. 4. ‘On some Human 

Remains from Cowley :’ Mr. J. Hutchinson. 
. Pp CuinureicaL, at 8.30.—53 Berners Street, 
ZOOLOGICAL, at 8.30.—1i Hanover Square. 1. ‘On Land and 
Fresh-Water Shells of the Deeb and Lake Nyassa:’ 
Dr. John Kirk. 2. On a New Species of Porpoise:’ Dr. 
H. Burmeister. 3. ‘Observations on the Anatomy of 
Gipetioobuc Javanicus:’ Mr, St. George Mivart and Dr. 





WEDNESDAY, Marcu 1. 


Roya. Instrrvriox, at 3.—Albem . - 
: 4 tata age Street. ‘On the Ner 
E OF SoPepous, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


RpyAt Coutea 
oo on hl t Bey . 
ipeeray - i, at 8.—is Street, Ox- 
Secerr or Arts, at $.—John Street, Adelphi. 
at 8.—17 Bloomsbury Square. 
- THURSDAY, Manrcn 2, 


Instrrurion, at 3.— Albemarle Street. ‘An In- 
Mfroduction Tote’ Weady ot Caan, Street, An In: 





Roya Socrery Civp, at 6.—St. James’s Hotel. 

ANTIQUARIES, at 8.—Somerset House. 

LINNEAN, at 8.—Burlington House. F 

CHEMICAL, at 8.—Burlington House. 1. ‘On_the Action of 
Silicate and Carbonate of Soda on Cotton Fibre: ’ Mr. C. 
Calvert. 2. On the Bihydrate of Oxide of Phenyl:’ Mr. 
C. Calvert. 3. ‘On the Action of Chlorine on Arsenious 
Acid:’ Professor Bloxam. ‘On anew Cornish Mineral :’ 
Mr. Church. ; 

Royal, at 8.30.—Burlington House. 


FRIDAY, Manrcz 3. 


Royat Cor.ece or Surceons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
*On the Mammalia:’ Professor Huxley. 

ArcHZ£ZOLoGICAL InstITUTE, at 4.—1 Burlington Gardens. 

PHILOLOGICAL, at 8.— Somerset House. ‘On Christian 
Names as applied to Animals and Common Things :’ Mr. 
H. B. Wheatley. 

Roya Institution, at 8.— Albemarle Street. ‘On the 
Temple and Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem;’ Mr. J. Fer- 
gusson. 








ART. 


GENERAL EXHIBITION OF WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS. 


YHE success that would attend an open water- 
colour exhibition has admitted of no reasonable 
doubt at any time within the last five years. It 
could hardly be expected that a number of able 
artists would be content to remain much longer 
knocking at the doors of the two limited and ex- 
clusive bodies known as the Old and New Water- 
Colour Societies, or be satisfied with the subordi- 
nate position assigned to their works in the exhi- 
bitions of the Royal Academy or of Suffolk Street. 
The invitation to co-operate in the formation of a 
new exhibition was therefore met by a ready re- 
sponse, and upwards of a hundred exhibitors at 
once gave in their names as guarantors for the 
expenses attendant upon the undertaking. The 
general committee appear to be thoroughly repre- 
sentative, and calculated to inspire confidence ; 
and the sub-committees of selection and hanging 
have performed their duties in such a manner as 
to have won general approval, subject of course to 
exceptional objection or reproach. 

The promoters of the exhibition have printed 
on the first page of the catalogue a short notice of 
its nature and object, viz., ‘The establishment of 
a gallery which, while exclusively devoted to 
drawings as distinguished from oil paintings, should 
not in its use by exhibitors involve membership of 
a society.’ It 1s hardly possible to commend too 
highly the principle thus announced by the pro- 
moters. An open exhibition of this nature has 
not hitherto existed in London. The exhibitions 
of the Royal Academy, of Suffolk Street, and of 
the Water-Colour Societies belong exclusively to 
these bodies: and the works of non-members are 
either admitted by favour or altogether excluded 
from the walls. The British Institution is an 
open exhibition ; but its management is involved 
in mystery, and no confidence is felt in its sense 
or justice. All painters who are not members of 
one of the constituted societies experience the 
difficulty of properly bringing their works before 
the public eye; but water-colour painters have 
chiefly cause to complain, as their works are ab- 
solutely excluded from the water-colour galleries 
in Pall Mall; and unless they show them at 
great disadvantage in Trafalgar Square and in 
Suffolk Street, they have no means of displaying 
them. We are glad, therefore, to hail the estab- 
lishment of a new exhibition, and accept the 
principles upon which it is founded as no less 
applicable to an exhibition of oil paintings. A 
representative committee in which the profession 
can place confidence, and an open exhibition in 
which no claims are allowed but those of able per- 
formance and fair promise, have been the dream of 
artists for the last two generations. Two great 
exhibitions in London—one for oil pictures and 
one for water-colour drawings—totally unconnected 
with any societies and managed by representative 
committees, would, we should imagine, be more 
agreeable to the profession in general, as well as 
more stimulating to the progress of art, than the 
existing half-dozen exhibitions which have been 
successively founded to obviate the consequences 
of imputed injustice and wrong. So, indeed, has 
this last; but it is distinguished from all that 
have preceded it by the wisdom of its promoters 
in refraining to form themselves into another 
small cliguish society ; and their motives deserve 
our respect no less than the object they have in 
view meets with our hearty concurrence. 

The great majority of drawings exhibited are 
of small dimensions, and the prices attached to 
them mark a modest estimate of their value on the 
part of the artists. The agreeable aspect of the 





room is due to the good taste of the hanging com- 
mittee, who have performed their difficult task 
with remarkable fairness and success. Although 
the gallery is small, more than 500 drawings have 
been hung, which we may take as the cream of 
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2,200 which were sent in for exhibition. The fact 
that 1,700 works have been rejected, half of that 
number for no other reason than want of room to 
hang them, proves the necessity for providing in- 
creased accommodation; and the confidence with 
which the plan of an open exhibition has been 
received by artists of all ranks may encourage the 
promoters to regard this experiment as the inau- 
guration of what may become the most permanent 
exhibition in London. 

In glancing at the list of exhibitors, we find, 
among many new names, others that are well 
known, while many of those painters who have 
hitherto been known to the general public only 
by their oil pictures have gladly availed them- 
selves of the opportunity now afforded to exhibit 
works produced in the slighter material. Among 
figure painters we find the names of Messrs. Red- 
grave, Solomon, Cave Thomas, Gale, W. B. Scott, 
Talfourd, Poynter, and others; and among land- 
scape painters those of Messrs. Dillon, Harry 
Johnson, Beverley, Oakes, Moore, and Fenn, all 
belonging to artists of repute. It is of great ad- 
vantage to an artist to be able to test his abilities 
by working in another material, and at the same 
time to submit his works to competition with those 
of others who are considered to be proficient 
where he is an unpractised hand; while it is very 
interesting to the public to ccmpare the relative 
strength or weakness imparted to an artist’s work 
by the use of a familiar or strange material. Oil 
painters are, as a rule, successful when they take 
up water-colours, and we are not therefore sur- 
prised to meet with delightful examples in the 
gallery by some of those painters whose names 
we have mentioned above. 

Messrs. W. 3B. Scott, Cave Thomas, Poynter, 
and S. Sclomon, are the chief contributors of 
figure subjects. Mr. Scott’s ‘ Returned from the 
long Crusade,’ representing a knight in pilgrim garb, 
travel-stained and time-worn, at the moment of his 
recognition by his wife, is a fine and expressive 
drawing. The action of the lady is carefully 
studied, and is conceived with the feeling of a 
poet; and although the picture is weak in colour 
and ineffective as a whole, there are few works in 
the room that can be compared with it for serious 


‘motive and intelligence. Mr. Solomon’s drawings are 


to be carefully observed, as their defects are more 
striking at first sight than the high qualities by 
which they are also distinguished: The head 
of the ‘Antinous’ (239), for example, is classical 
and beautiful, and the figure, listless and indolent, 
is truly conceived; but the poor drawing of the 
lower limbs and extremities is repellant to our 
ideas of Greek perfection, and tempts us to over- 
look the spirit of the design. The faults of his 
work are exaggerated in the drawings by Miss 
Solomon, who is one of the most accomplished of 
our female oil painters. 

Mr. Poynter is a large contributor, and his 
works will probably attract more attention than 
admiration from the general public ; and although 
it must be admitted, as in the case of Mr. Solomon, 
that the presence of the artistic faculty is indis- 
putable in all he does, it is not to be wondered at 
that all who have not been educated to seek for it 
should turn away dissatisfied and vexed from so 
much that is positively ugly in the execution of 
his work; we may sincerely recommend to notice, 
however, two small landscapes (479) and (487), 
which are painted with great feeling and truth. 

Mr. Cave Thomas exhibits two small high-class 
figure subjects—‘ The Students of Padua’ (462), 
and ‘Dante in Verona’ (131)—both remarkable 
for correct drawing and a scientific arrangement of - 
colours; accustomed to the execution of works on 
a large scale, this painter descends with facility 
to smaller pictures; he also exhibits a female 
life-sized head, badly hung, which looks rather 
black, though it appears to be executed with great 
care and finish. 

An elegant little drawing by Mr. G. Thomas, 
of a ‘Girl Chasing a Butterfly’ (210), should not 
be passed over; neither should a life-sized head, 
well drawn and beautifully coloured, called 
‘Esther’ (176), by Mr. R. Tucker. ‘An Old 
Castilian’ (252), by J. Burr, is a remarkably spi- 
rited sketch, true to nature and full of character. 
Two rustic figures, by Mr. J. Richardson (48) and 
(83), thongh somewhat crude and inexperienced, 
indicate promise; and a clever sketch called 
‘Yanum ’ (280) by Mr. W. H. Phillips is an agree- 
able contribution from this well-known painter. 
A very good drawing by Mr. A. Pasquier (a new 
name) called the ‘ Escort,’ (87) may be noted as one 
of the best subject pictures in the room, and 
struck us at once as the work of an already 
accomplished artist. 

But it is among the landsca 
rest of the exhibition chiefly lies. 


that the inte- 
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painting is more especially the work of landscape 
painters, and among these contributions we find 
the names of many good artists altogether un- 
known to exhibition catalogues. Inopening a new 
field for the exposition of so many works practi- 
cally excluded from the established exhibitions, the 
promoters deserve the thanks of all. Probably the 
greatest attraction of the Dudley Gallery will 
prove to be the excellent landscapes of Mr. 
Arthur Severn, in which all will recognize an 
imaginative faculty restrained by good taste, and 
directed by earnest study of nature. It is not 
easy to signalize special examples where all are 
good; and it is unnecessary, as from their size and 
importance they cannot well be overlooked; but 
we may point to the drawing of ‘A November 
Evening at Westminster’ (142) as an instance of 
the display of power of the rarest kind among 
English landscape painters. 

The drawings by Mr. Oakes will be looked at 
with great pleasure, and those by Mr. Beverley, so 
well known as the most delightful scene-painter 
living, will prove to us how much he paints 
from nature, and how little from the received 
traditions of his department. Mr. Vincent, whose 
drawings are but little inferior to the best land- 
scapes in the recognized water-colour exhibitions ; 
Mr. C. Aston, whose reminiscences of the Devon- 
shire coast are so attractive ; Mr. Joseph Nash, jun., 
whose elaborate drawings of ‘Glen Coe’ (137), 
and the ‘ Ardour Hills’ (173) offer so remarkable a 
contrast to the works of Mr. Severn; Mr. J. L. 
Hall, who has painted so good a picture of ‘ Bantry 
Bay’ (290); Mr. Ditchfield, Mr. W. S. Coleman, 
and many others whose names are new to us, have 
proved their title to a good position in the profes- 
sion from the profits of which, as far as exhibitions 
go, they have been practically excluded. Of their 
drawings, and those of many others, we have no 
space left to speak; and for the same reason we 
must defer, for the present, any notice of the con- 
tributions of Mr. F. Dillon and Mr. Harry 
Johnson, who are large contributors and powerful 
supporters of the exhibition, The public gratifica- 
tion has been well provided for, and the interests 
of a large body of able, and in most cases, so to 
speak, of uncertificated artists, will be advanced 
by the happy foundation of the new General 
Exhibition. 





MODERN PICTURES. 


A COLLECTION of beautiful modern pictures, 
the property of Mr. Wallis, including highly im- 
portant works of many of the most distinguished 
masters of the English school, and beautiful 
cabinet examples of the French, Dutch, and Bel- 
gian schools, was disposed of on Saturday last, at 
the rooms of Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods, 
in King Street, St. James's. The greater portion 
of these fine works have been obtained direct 
from the Royal Academy or other public exhibi- 
tions. Among the niore interesting and valuable 
examples were the undermentioned :—Lots 43, 44, 
and 74, James Webb.—Elfeld on the Rhine, and 
companion picture, size of each 45in. by 28in. ; 
and The Life Boat, 564in. by 354in.—125 guineas 
(Holmes). 45. Copley Fielding. — Mountain 
Scenery, 26}in. by 2lin.—95 guineas (Ames). 
58, 64, and 5. A. Gilbert.—The Country Forge, 
4lin. by 254in. ; and two smaller works, Moon- 
rise on the Banks of Loch Lomond, and the com- 
panion—A Hazy Morn, size of euch llin. by 
8in.— 110 guineas (Martin). 60 and 61. H. 
Schlessinger.—Prayer, oval, and the Pet Canary, 
the companion—105 guineas (Ames). 70 and 
71. T. F. Dicksee.—‘Joy’ and ‘Sorrow,’ two 
beautiful ovals, 13$in. by 1ll}in. each — 100 
guineas (Bourne). 72 and 73. R. Ansdell, A.R.A. 
—Setter and Grouse, and the companion picture, 
similar subject; size of each, 16%in. by 1lin.— 
105 guineas (Martin). Frederick Goodall, R.A.— 
The Young Gleaners; a charming example; 
_ by 8in.—120 guineas (ditto). 76. W. F. 
itherington, R.A.—Stacking Hay; a magn‘ficent 
landscape, with many figures; 49in. by 37}in.— 
250 guineas (Graves). 80. E. Beranger.—The 
Young Mother; a beautiful example—100 guineas 
(Cox). 81-3, 121-2. T. Creswick, R.A. — Fine 
miniature examples of great beauty; the Meetin 
of the Waters, the Bermudas, the valley behind 
Moore’s cottage, Sloperton Cottage, and Moore’s 
residence near Paris, each 6in. by 8in. — 165 
guineas (Shaw and others). 85 and 86. Duver- 
ger.—Scratch-cradle, and the Broken Plate, the 
companion ; two inimitable examples, each 9}in. by 
12}in.—125 guineas (Ames). 91 and 92. T. Sid- 
ney Cooper, A.R.A.—Cows; Canterbury meadows 
and sheep, the companion picture; two grand 








and important works, size of each, 42in. by 294in. 


—460 guineas (Moore). 93. J. Sant, R.A.— 
Musing, a splendid female figure—100 guineas 
(Ames). 95. W. P. Frith, R.A.; Scene from 
‘Cymbeline,’ a magnificent example; 4lin. by 
334in.—450 guineas (Ames). 96. Anthony—The 
Glen at Eve; a large and fine work—105 guineas 
(Martin). 97. Alexander Johnstone.—The Burial 
of Charles I.; a large and important work, with 
numerous figures, 654in. by 47in.—145 guineas 
(Bourne). 98. W. C. T. Dobson, R.A.—Rebecca; a 
beautiful example—175 guineas—(G, Earl). 101. 
David Roberts, R.A.—The Church of Santa Maria 
della Salve, Venice; a grand and important work of 
the lamented artist, 444in. by 27in.—556 guineas 
(G. Earl). 103. H. Bright.—Rusthall Common; a 
splendid landscape, 524in. by 30in.—120 guineas 
(Ames). 104. R. Redgrave, R.A.—Going to 
Service; a capital example, 39}in. by 30}in.— 
110 guineas (Martin) 107 and 115. W. E. 
Frost, A.R.A.—The Alarm, with many female 
figures, 11}in. by 6}in., and a miniature work, The 
Sea Nymphs, d4in. by 4in.; both very fine— 
130 guineas (Shaw). 108 and 109. Fred. 
Goodall, R.A.—Two splendid examples, Felice 


Balarin reciting ‘Tasso’ to the people of Chioggia, , 


8iin. by 5}in.—120 guineas (Cox); and the 
Children in the Wood, a larger work, 11#in. by 
16in.—154 guineas (Ames). 110. J. Linnell, sen. 
—Minding the Flock, a small but brilliant land- 
scape, 12in. by 18in.—195 guineas (ditto). 112. 
E. Long.—‘ Love has its little cares, but want its 
great ones.’—Spanish proverb. A beautiful work, 
with numerous figures—34in. by 434in.—160 
guineas (Bourne). 118. F. R. Lee, R.A.—-The 
Barleyfield; a grand landscape ; 49}in. by 40in.— 
105 guineas(Ames). 119 and 120. A. H. Burr.— 
The Poor Helping the Poor; a noble work with 
many figures; 304in. by 244in.—225 guineas 
(Martin); and a smaller example, The Mask; a 
juvenile piece; 163in. by 12}in.—85 guineas 
(Haines). 123. Calderon, A.R.A.—The Lover's 
Secret ; two lovers in earnest conversation, a female 
domestic listening behind a screen— 220 guineas 
(Ames), 124. E. M. Ward, R.A.—Charlotte 
Corday contemplating her Portrait prior to her 
Execution ; size, 20in. by 234in.; a splendid work 
—440 guineas (Martin). 125. W. Mulready, R.A. 
—The Old Receiving Houses on the Serpentine ; 
194in. by l4$in. From the artist's sale—450 
guineas (Lewis). 126. W. Collins, R.A.—Boys in 
Search of Wild Fowl, in a brilliant landscape ; 
154in. by 18Zin..—275 guineas(Bourne). 128. E. 
Frere.—The Writing Lesson; a charming work ; 
12}in. by 15jin.—170 guineas (Howard), 129. 
C. R. Leslie, R.A.—Juliet’s Reverie; a splendid 
example, 11#in. by 9}in.—185 guineas (Wilson). 
130. J. L. Gerome—An Armenian Soldier; a 
charming work, 6}in. by 9+in.—155 guineas 
(ditto). 131. George Smith. Searching for the 
Wil; a grand and important work, with numerous 
figures, 45in. by 30in. From the Royal Academy; 
490 guineas (Harrison), 182. Copley Fielding.— 
Trath Bycan; a grand and magnificent landscape, 
78in. by 54in.—250 guineas (Martin). This was 
the last picture in this beautiful collection. The 
amount realized exceeded 9,645/. 








ART NOTES. 


Tur Exhibition of fine series of drawings by the 
late Charles Winston, illustrative of the art of 
painting in glass during the middle ages, will open 
under the auspices of the Archxological Institute, 
in the rooms of the Arundel Society, on Monday, 
March 27th, and will continue for a fortnight. On 
Wednesday, the 29th, a discourse on the examples 
exhibited will be delivered by Mr. Gambier Parry, 
who has devoted much attention to the subject. 


Tue new associates elected by the old Water- 
Colour Society in Pall Mall are Mr. J. D. Watson 
and Mr, Shiel. 





MUSIC. © 


CHAMBER MUSIC. 


f Sores singular extension of the taste for serious 
instrumental music, during the past few years, 
may have naturally seemed, to many people, to be 
merely one of the caprices of fashion. Happily, 
however, there are many signs to show that the 
popularity which this sort of music has so suddenly 
acquired is by no means passing away, but is 
spreading further and becoming more permanent. 
The two principal enterprises which make chamber 
music their specialty in London, never prospered 
better, it seems, than they did last season. Mr. 
Ella’s ‘Record of the Musical Union’ for 1864, 
shows that that excellent institution still goes on 
adding to its roll of members ; and the director of 
the Monday Concerts tells us that his sixth season 
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was more productive than any of its predecessors. 
This winter we have had another series of con- 
certs, similar in character, carried on by the 
‘ Beethoven Society,’ in Willis's Rooms. These 
have been very enjoyable evenings, and may be 
presumed to have answered the intentions of the pro- 
moters as the series is presently to be continued in 
a setof morning performances. Also, we have had 
to note the appearance of similar eye 
in the suburbs. An excellent series of fortnightly 
Quartet-Tuesdays has lately been concluded in 
the semi-rural neighbourhood of Hackney, and 
something of the same kind attracted the attention 
of amateurs, earlier in the winter, at Streatham. 
These examples furnish hints which we hope will 
be improved to some purpose by lovers of good 
music in other neighbourhoods. Places too remote 
to profit by the concerts in the heart of London 
might easily have, in this way, ‘Musical Unions’ 
of their own, and at a very moderate cost, if 
the principle of association, and a distributed 
guarantee, were judiciously applied. The spread 
of the same taste is shown, too, in what is doing in 
other parts of the country. One can scarcely take 
up a musical paper without seeing an account of @ 
‘ Classical’ or ‘ Chamber ’ Concert, or a ‘ Recital,’ 
in one or other of the great towns. Bristol, Not- 
tingham, Brighton, and even much smaller _— 
have been distinguished in this way, while the 
larger cities, Manchester, Liverpool, and their com- 
mercial sisters, emulate and in some respects sur- 
pass the metropolis in their cultivation of music. 
The splendid new Exchange Hall of Birmingham, 
is about to be used, we observe, fora series of con- 
certs, on the Monday popular model, in which Mr. 
Deichmann is to be the leader of the quartet. 
The same sort: of music, too, is being cultivated by 
semi-private associations, such as that which meets 
under the designation of the ‘New Philharmonic 
Society,’ and under the direction of Herr Molique. 


The persistence of the demand for more and 
more music of this sort by the educated public 
cannot have surprised any who know what 
immense stores of enjoyment are represented by 
the phrase, ‘the chamber music of the great 
masters.’ There was so much to learn, so much to 
know, that it only needed that the public should 
have a fair taste of the thing given them, and it 
was certain that they would ask for more, 
Fashion might have helped to give the first im- 
pulse to the demand, but can have little to do 
with its continuance, For fashion is freakish and 
capricious, and lives upon ‘sensations,’ and this 
class of music is just the one in which ‘sensation’ 
has no place whatever. The love of it depends 
upon the love of the pure elements of music, the 
power to comprehend and enjoy melodies in com- 
bination. A stringed quartet may be called the 
simplest possible form of complete music. ~ It 
employs the minimum amount of mechanical 
apparatus requisite to produce full harmony. It 
has no means of massing sound upon sound, or of 
startling the ear by effects of tone. It depends 
only upon uncoloured combinations of melody and 
harmony. Subject, however, to these limitations, 
it exhibits the highest results that the art has 
attained ; it is ‘ absolute music’ in its simplest and 
yet in its richest form, The power, therefore, of 
enjoying such compositions is the best test of the 
possession of the musical faculty, and the set of 
the public taste in this direction is a happy proof 
that this faculty is very far more common than it 
was believed to be a little time ago. 

But accepting the establishment of chamber- 
music concerts as an accomplished fact, a number of 
questions arise in regard to the manner of carrying 
them on. One of these, as being of present in- 
terest, we may touch upon here. A doubt is occa- 
sionally suggested as to the possible exhaustion of 
our existing repertoire of classical chamber music. 
To many the idea will sound simply absurd, but 
the feeling evidently haunts the minds of many 
musical amateurs, and is still more commonly ex- 
pressed by professors of the art. Linked with this 
question, of course, is the much vexed one of the 
recognition of new musical talent; but without 
touching upon this—further than to say that no 
art can be in a healthy state while the ibili 
of progress is not recognized and provided for—it 
may be as well to point out how groundless is the 
fear alluded to. Putting aside all question of having 
recourse to the productions of contempo 
brains or of composers of the second rank, it is 
quite certain that the works of three or four kings 
of the art contain enough in this kind to satisfy 
the demands of an ordinary lifetime—treating 
music, that is, as one of life's incidental enjoy- 
ments, not as its main business. To those w 
are immersed in the art as the chief employment 
of their lives it may perhaps be the matter of 
only a year or two to make themselves acquainted 
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with all the quartets, trios and sonatas that 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Haydn wrote; but 
we prefer to regard music as one of the perpetual 
enjoyments of the many, not as the exelu- 
sive pursuit of the few, and taken in this way 
the works of these great men alone include 
a mass of compositions which, dealt out to the 
public week by wetk, would last a very long time 
indeed. A t work is never thoroughly en- 
joyed till it is familiarly known; and consider 
ie long it takes really to know a quartet or 
sonata of Beethoven. To take a simple ‘case, how 
many of those who think themselves the most 
thorough adepts really know the ‘Kreutzer Sonata?’ 
And would any one who has really known such a 
work be sorry to hear it once or twice a year for 
their whole lives long? What then of the com- 
r’s seventeen quartets, or of the thirty-two 
pianoforte sonatas, or of the thirty or more duets, 
trios, and other works in the sonata form? Or 
take up that most wonderful of books—few more ex- 
traordinary monuments of genius exist—Dr. Ritter 
von Kéchel’s ‘ Thematic Catalogue of the Works of 
Mozart ’—a bulky volume of more than five hun- 
dred pages, consisting merely of the tune-headings 
of his works—a list equivalent to the first-line 
index of a poet’s works. [n the summary of that 
astonishing record (which comprises 626 separate 
works, from operas and masses to songs and 
minuets), the chamber-music items run thus :— 
pianoforte sonatas and fantasias, 22; pianoforte 
and violin sonatas, &c., 45; pianoforte pieces for 
four hands, 11; pianoforte trios, &c. with strings, 
11; stringed duets and trios, 6; string quartets, 
32; quintets, 9; besides a number of divertimenti, 
&c., which it is scarcely possible to classify. Then 
the eighty quartets and a long list of other works 
of Haydn would have to come into the account. 
Many of these pieces, no doubt, are mere baga- 
telles; but after making all deductions, what 
a priceless mass of beauty is there here stored up! 
and this without reckoning Mendelssohn, Spohr, 
Schumann, Dussek, Bach, Schubert, and some 
more, such as Heller, Bennett, Chopin, whom 
most of‘as would be sorry to forget. No, if we 
were condemned to be most sternly conservative, 
which we are not, we should have no great reason 
to complain. Life is not so long but that the in- 
herited inspirations of the past in music would 
not suffice for the solace of its wearier hours. For 
the mass of mankind thisis the chief function of 
*Monday Populars,’ ‘Beethoven Societies,’ and 
‘Musical Unions,’ and it is pleasant to know that 
whatever may be the future of the art, its resources 
for this purpose at least are practically inex- 
haustible. R. B. L. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


Lacx of space excluded last week our ‘ note’ of the 
first concert of Mr. Leslie’s choir, which took place 
on the 9th inst. It must now suffice to say that the 
choir appeared in good force (about 100 voices), and 
that the crowded state of the hall showed that the 
= are no more weary of listening to its de- 

ightful singing of delightful music than Mr. 
Leslie is of keeping the singers up to their old 
standard of vocal finish. A sacred concert is an- 
nounced to be held in Lent (30th of March), which 
ought to be unusually interesting. The choir is 
to sing an eight-part anthem, by Dr. Bennett, and 
some new compositions by Mr. Smart and Mr. 
Leslie, besides Mendelssohn’s ‘Hear my Prayer,’ 
and part of a mass of Gounod. 


Miss Epira Wynne, whom we do not recollect 
hearing in London for some little time past, ap- 
rege at the Monday Popular Concert of this week. 

er singing in the ‘Ave Maria’ adapted from 
Bach by M. Gounod, and in a popular setting of 
Tennyson's ‘Sweet and low,’ was extremely charm- 
jug. It is pleasant to be able to note an advance 
so decided as this young singer is making. Al- 
ready she has acquired a degree of finish such that 
there are few singers to whom we listen with more 
entire satisfaction. Mozart’s superb quintet in G 
minor (known so well for its ‘ muted’ slow move- 
ment and charming finale), was the leading feature 
in the programme. Another interesting item was a 
violin solo by Herr Straus, Tartini’s ‘Didone 
Abbandonata.’ MM. Joachim and Piatti are an- 
nounced te appear at the first morning performance 
on Saturday, March 11th. 

Ar the Beethoven Society’s Concert of this day 
week at Willis’s Rooms, one of the late quartets 
of Beethoven (that in C sharp minor) was to have 
been a but Mr. Collins, the violoncellist, 
being away by illness, one of the early set of 
six was substituted. Madame Sherrington and 
oe ye 

ve Maria ini, was one 
of the pleasantest points of the concert. Mr. Otto 











Goldschmidt’s pianoforte playing was not up to the 
high standard of excellence usually maintained at 
these concerts. 


M. Davin’s new opera of ‘Saphir’ is announced 
to be produced at the ‘Opéra-Comique’ of Paris 
on Thursday next. The Zauberfléte is on the 
bills of the Thedtre-Lyrique, to be set, we have no 
doubt, in an adaptation which will resemble as 
little as possible the travesty which so long dis- 
graced the French stage under the title ‘Les 
Mystéres d’ Isis.’ 


Tur names of several singers are mentioned in 
foreign papers as having been engaged by Mr. Gye 
for his coming opera season. Among them are the 
Signora Galetti, who has been making some stir 
Italy as a soprano, and a tenor, by name Pancani. 

Mr. Franxurn Taritor made his début as a 
pianist on Saturday last, at the Crystal Palace. He 
played a concerto in F minor, by Herr F. Hiller, the 
well-known concert-master of Cologne and friend 
of Mendelssohn. His execution of this piece gave 
evidence of a thorough command of the instru- 
ment and of the possession, among other merits, 
of a clear and articulate touch. Mr. Taylor may 
be congratulated on having made a distinctly 
favourable impression. The concert began with 
a delightful little symphony of Mozart, an ab- 
breviation of one of his many ‘serenades,’ in D 
(written for a marriage festival in Salzburg in 1781), 
and ended with Mendelssohn’s overture in C, the 
one in the possession of the Philharmonic Society, 
and played at one of their concerts last year. 

Tuar admirable artist Signor Bottesini appeared 
at the last of Mr. Hallé’s concerts in the Free 
Trade Hall at Manchester. He delighted his 
audience by making his double bass sing Beet- 
hoven’s ‘ Adelaide.’ 

Dr. 8. Austin Pearce gave a ‘ First Matinée’ 
on Thursday last at the Music Hall in Store Street. 





MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 





FEBRUARY 27 to MARCH 4, 


MONDAY.—Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY — Mr. Glover’s Evening Concert, Drury 
Lane Theatre. 
FRIDAY.—First Great Choral Meeting of the Handel Fes- 
tival Choir, at Exeter Hall, 8 p.m. 
SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Orchestral Concert, 3 p.m. 
OPERAS.—Her Majesty’s (English): ‘ Lara.’ 
Covent Garden (English): ‘The River Sprite,’ 
with the Pantomime. 








THE DRAMA. 


eg national drama, thereby meaning the old 

five-act, dissertational, poetic, and rhetorical 
plays, is still the substantial theatrical provender 
which the English people, when collected in their 
different classes at such a theatre as Drury 
Lane, desiderate and admire. It is a mixture of 
rhetoric, sometimes verging to bombast, of mo- 
rality which sometimes a very refined mind might 
revolt from, with a knowledge of the world 
sufficient to be sarcastic, and with a geniality 
which redeems it from heartlessness. It is only, 
however, in very mixed audiences, where every 
portion of the community that forms our social 
system can be represented, that it is thoroughly 
appreciated. At other theatres than the very large 
ones, a class kind of performance succeeds best. 
Smart intellectual performances for small portions of 
the educated, and the sensational drama for the peo- 
ple, although this latter class in its turn draws all to 
it. The purely sentimental and the purely burlesque 
have each their own spheres. We were led into these 
reflections on Monday evening by contemplating 
the large audience assembled at Drury Lane Theatre 
to witness the performance of Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton’s play of ‘ Richelieu.’ The attraction in 
these cases may be very much aided by the acting 
of the principal character ; and Mr. Phelps’ per- 
sonation of the political Cardinal is one of his best 
performances. He is always good when he has 
to delineate minute traits of character or speciali- 
ties, such as age or energy or shrewdness. The 
Cardinal, as portrayed by Sir Edward, is an ima- 
ginary character, and one which hardly any French 
dramatist would have drawn. It is not so much 
that the conspiracy which forms the plot of the 
drama is an imaginary one, as that the character 
of Richelieu is itself fictitious. The author could 
indeed justify himself by many anecdotes recorded 
of Richelieu. He certainly wrote plays which the 
people damned, and he rewarded the few who praised 
them. He certainly was vain of his personal prowess 
at the siege of Rochelle, and might very well have 
failed to wield his double-handed sword in his 
old age. He most undoubtedly was wondrously 
acute in scenting out the intrigues and conspiracies 
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of his numerous antagonists. He was read 

enough to use the power of the Church when it 
suited his policy, and to sneer at religion when he 
had a contempt to express against a priest. All 
this and much more we know he did; but it is not 
the mere representing such things that will make 
an historical character. They tell very well on the 
stage, but they hardly flow naturally out of the 
character; and they seem, like the costume, to be 
rather put upon the person than to spring spon- 
taneously from him. Indeed, all through the cha- 
racter, Richeliew is a great deal more demonstra- 
tive and conscious than we can imagine the subtle 
statesman to have been. The vehemence of three 
hours exhausts Mr. Phelps to personate, and would 
very soon have killed off the careworn old politi- 
cian. It is a defect of all the author's characters 
that they seem consciously playing a part; and 
Richelieu, as portrayed by Sir Lytton, is not only 
the Cardinal, but the Cardinal with a sense of 
what he was conceived to be two hundred 
years after his death. As a stage character it is 
very good, as an historical one it is weak and 
tawdry. General reflections are the fashion in 
history and in the high drama; but then they 
should not be made by the personage as reflections 
on himself, but on the occurrences of life and those 
around him. No writer is so full of reflection as . 
Shakespeare, yet no one is so dramatic. The 
mighty sayings of Bolingbroke or Lear are the 
spontaneous utterances of great minds strung into 
expression, and wrenched into a general feeling by 
potent circumstances. They are not the garnish of 
the mere rhetorical writer superadded to produce 
a theatrical effect. But, notwithstanding the arti- 
ficiality of the character of Richelieu, it produces 
great theatric effect. Mixed assemblies indulge 
their judgments much less than their feelings ; and 
as long as a character is vehement with an ap- 
parent naturalness of expression, they seek for no 
deeper truth. To the more experienced mind the 
excessive artificiality is a painful error; and it 
runs throughout the play. The system of effects 
is never disguised, and thus no genuine interest can 
be raised in those who clearly see the mechanism 
which is to produce them. This artificiality, 
cleverly as it 1s applied, deprives all this dra- 
matist’s plays of that sense of vitality which is 
produced by the exercise of real dramatic art. 

The audience, however, on Monday night made 
no such distinctions, and heartily interested them- 
selves in the old politician, and rejoiced at his 
triumph over his adversaries as much as if they 
had a personal interest in them. Mr. Phelps cer- 
tainly gives great actuality to the portrait, and is 
most effective in the quiet and unemotional part of 
the character ; giving the lesser or under action and 
emotion with such truth that it gives a strong ap- 
pearance of reality to all parts of the delineation. 
The play is well produced and played, the acting 
of Mr. Marston as Baradas, of Mr. Walter Lacy 
as the gluttonous fop, of Mr. E. Phelps as De 
Mauprat, of Mrs. Vezin as Julie, and of Miss 
Helen Howard as Marion de Lorme, being 
thoroughly efficient. 

At the Haymarket on Monday a very slight 
alteration was made in the performances by the 
playing as the first piece and almost to empty 
benches as far as the boxes were concerned, the old 
farce of ‘A Day after the Wedding. This was 
done to enable a lady to appear, who was announced 
as Miss Blanche Aylmer, in the part of Lady 
Elizabeth Freelove. It is one of those experi- 
ments and tamperings with the patience of an 
audience we had hoped had passed away. The 
lady, although not a novice in life, is quite a novice 
in theatrical affairs, and it can only be to enable 
her te announce herself in the provinces as of a 
London theatre that so immature an appearance 
could have been made. It is not quite right that 
those who pay their money should be treated to 
such fare. Mr. Sothern holds on his triumphant 
career as Lord Dundreary Married and David 
Garrick. 

At the Adelphi, the frequenters must be de- 
lighted at the return of Mr. Webster and Mrs. 
Stirling, two genuine artists, whom it is always de- 
lightful to see, especially in so capital a little 
comedy as that of ‘ Masks and Faces.’ 

The last nights of the ‘ Hidden Hand’ are an- 
nounced at the Olympic, and a new play is 
promised. 

At Drury Lane, Miss Faucit will renew her en- 
gagement on Monday week, the 6th March, when 
she will appear in ‘Cymbeline,’ The cast of this 
play will be modified, Mr. Anderson playing 
lachimo in place of Mr. Creswick. Mr, Walter 
Montgomery is also engaged, and will appear as 
Orlando to Miss Faucit’s Rosalind, the play of 
‘As You Like It,’ being announced for Thursday, 
the 10th of March. 
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yeries in Astronomy. 18 Maps. Half-bound, 
12s. 6d. 


v. 
Elementary School Atlas of General and 
« Descriptive Geography for the Use of Junior 
Classes. A New and Cheaper Edition. 20 Maps, 
including a Map of Canaan and Palestine. Half- 
bound, 5s. 





Wiiu1im Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 
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NEW WORK BY PRIVATE DOUGLAS. 





Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 63. — 


SOLDIERING IN SUNSHINE AND STORM, 


By Wuu1am Dove ras, Private 10th Royal Hussars. 


‘ Whether considered as to its tone, literary style, or substance, the work is a credit to the service, 
and is probably such a book as never before was written by a private soldier in any army of the world.’ 


Inited Service Gazette. 





Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 





MR. NEWBY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In 8 vols. 31s. 6d. 


A RIGHT-MINDED WOMAN. 
By FRANK TROLLOPE. 


* Anthony and Frank Trollope.—Considerable interest has 
been excited in literary circles ng the coincidence of two 
novels by two Trollopes being published almost at the same 
time. On the first-named the stamp of public opinion has 
been indelibly fixed, as being a novelist of the highest 
order; and to the latter public posse will be equally fa- 

awarded. The name of Trollope is a tower of 

7 sons. and Frank Trollope’s “‘ Right- 
give solidity to the edifice and raise 
It is well written, the 





vyoura 
strength in the litera 
minded Woman” wi 
the structure a good story higher. 
< rs are original and artistically developed, and the 
entire book shows the author to have studied human nature 
carefully.’—Globe. 

* This book will recall Mr. G. P. R. James’s “‘ John Mars- 
ton Hall” and other of that writer’s best works, with the 
graphic ease he Saepen. without his exaggerated tenden- 
cies. It may be read as a panorama, the mere figures pans 
true to the period in which they live, conceived, placed, an 
moved by a skilful hand and with excellent judgment.’ 

Examiner and Times, 
In 2 vols, 21s. 


KATE KENNEDY. 


By the Author of ‘Wondrous Strange.’ 


*The readers of ‘Wondrous Strange”’ will be prepared 
for a good novel from the same author, and they will not be 
disappointed, for ‘‘ Kate Kennedy” is the most brilliant, 
lively, and admirably-sustained story that we have read for 
a long time.’—Daily Post. 

‘We have read it with a sensation of genuine enjoyment, 
of quite heartfelt pleasure.’—Spectator. 

‘A very pleasant and well-written novel, which we can 
confidently recommend to our readers.’— The Reader. 

* It fulfils all our ideas of what a genuine novel should be, 
full of brightness and lightness.’—Court Circular. 


HOURS OF QUIET THOUGHT. 


With an Introductory Essay by the Rev. GEORGE GIL- 
FILLAN, of Dundee. Price 3s. 6d. 


“It is the work of a thoughtful, accomplished, well-read, 
pious, and earnest man. The book contains much valuable 
and suggestive matter, very carefully gathered and very ex- 
cellently expressed.’— Weekly Review. 


1 vol. 





NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
THE ANGLE-HOUSE: 


A NOVEL. 


THE WRONG LETTER: 


A NOVEL. 


WHO DID ITP 


A NOVEL. By W. W. WALPOLE. 
T. C. Newsy, 30 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W, 








THE POPULAR NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LOVE’S CONFLICT. By Florence Mar- 
ryaT (Daughter of the late Capt. Marryat, R.N.) 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


‘ Miss Marryat has succeeded in producing an exceedingly 
good novel. e give it no slight _ when we say that it 
sesses the rare combination of unflagging interest from 
eginning to end, great descriptive power, and an influence 
altogether good.’—Atheneum, 





LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. In2 vols. 


post 8vo. 


UNCLE SILAS. 
‘ Wylder’s Hand.’ 


By the Author of 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


* There have been few characters more finely drawn than + 


thatof Uncle Silas. Aged, and yeta voluptuary; sybaritic in 
his tastes, and perfectly destitute of feeling; a man of large 
and varied information. Mr. Wilkie Collins never manipu- 
lated incidents in his extraordinary stories with more care 
and consequent interest than does Mr. Le Fanu.’ 

Morning Star. 





DOROTHY FIREBRACE; or, the Ar- 
mourer’s Daughter of Birmingham. By the 
Author of ‘ Whitefriars,’ &c. In 3 vols. post 
8vo. 

‘A clever, vigorous, effective novel, full of clever scene- 
painting and traditional lore about old Birmingham 


and Aston Park. 
struggle between Charles and the Parliament.’—Atheneum. 





BELFOREST. By the Author 
‘Meadowleigh’ and ‘The Ladies of Bever Hollow.’ 
In 2 vols. 

** Belforest’’ possesses, in its purity of tone, arare and 
valuable quality. There is no blue fire in its brightness, or 


crime in_its sorrow; sunshine is prisoned in its pleasant 
pages. We recommend it without reserve.’—Court Circular. 


*An excellent work, reminding us strongly of Miss Edge- 
worth.’—Reader. 


BREAKERS AHEAD. By Ralph 
VYVYAN. 2 vols. 
‘An excellent novel, with the merit of originality in the 


choice of subject. The chief character is especi: well- 
drawn.’—T7'imes. 





Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 





A SPLENDID FORTUNE MAY BE HAD. AT EVERY 
LIBRARY. 





A Splendid Fortune-—The New Novel, by the | 
Author of ‘ The Gentle Life, is now ready, in 3 


volumes, post 8vo. price 24s. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 14 Ludgate Hill. 





Favoured with the direct Personal revision of the Peers, 
Baronets, and Knights of the United Kingdom, and con- 
taining upwards of Sixteen Hundred Arms, completely 
and accurately Emblazoned. 


Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage, for 


1865. Crown 8vo. price 7s. cloth gilt. 
Debrett’s Illustrated Baronetage 
one KNIGHTAGE, for 1865. Crown §vo, price 7s. cloth 
"London: Dean & Son, 11 Ludgate Hill. 





7th Edit., 10th Thousand, price 2s. 6d.; post free, $2 stamps. 


Hunt on the Skin: a Guide to the 


Treatment and Prevention of Diseases of the Skin and 


Hair; with Cases. By Toomas Hunt, F.R.C.S8 to 
the Western : of 
rs eangneary for Diseases of the Skin, No. 21a 


‘Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from - 
curable class to the curable.’—Lancet. _e 


London : T, Ricnaxps, $7 Great Queen Street, W.C. 





THE LIFE OF A GREAT ENGINEER. 


Shortly will be published, in One handsome Volume, 8vo. of 
650 Pages, illustrated with fine Portraits and numerous 
ood Engravings, price, in extra cloth, 24s. 


THE 
LIFE, TIMES, AND SCIENTIFIC LABOURS 


or 


EDWARD SOMERSET, SIXTH EARL AND SECOND | 


MARQUIS OF WORCESTER: 


TO WHICH WILL BE ADDED A REPRINT OF HIS 


CENTURY OF INVENTIONS, 
WITH A COMMENTARY THEREON. 


Br HENRY DIRCKS, Crvit Enoinesr, &c. &c. 
Orders received by ali Booksellers. 


will be ted Paper, 1 " ; 
wiih Yusha Wools Vette the. dian of he" Portal 
price £4 4s. 
Bearnxarp Quanirca, 15 Piccadilly, London. 
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BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 





I. 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE 


COLLECTED WRITINGS OF EDWARD IRVING 


Edited by his Nephew, the Rev. G. Cantynzg, M.A. 
To be completed in 5 vols. demy 8vo. 12s. each. 


CHRIST AND HIS SALVATION. 


By Horace Busuye.t, D.D., 
Author of ‘Nature and the Supernatural,’ &c. 


Crown 8yo. 6s. 


iil, 


STUDIES FOR STORIES. 


2 vols. crown 8yvo. 12s. 


DE PROFUNDIS : 


A TALE OF THE SOCIAL DEPOSITS. 
By Wri.1am GitBert, Author of ‘ Shirley Hall Asylum,’ &c. 


2 vols. crown Svo, 12s. 


LILLIPUT LEVEE. 


With Dlustrations by J. E. Miiuais and G. J. Pinwett. 
Small Svo. 5s. 


DUCHESS AGNES, &. 


By Isa Crate. 
Second Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Vil. 


A YEAR AT THE SHORE. 


By Puri.tie Henry Gossz, F.R.S. 


With Thirty-six Dlustrations by the Author, printed in 
Colours by Leighton Brothers. 


Crown Svo. 9s. 


Vill. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD IN 1864, 


By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


LAZARUS, AND OTHER POEMS 


Professor of Theology, King’s College, London. 
Second Edition, small 8vo. 5s. 


PLAIN WORDS ON CHRISTIAN LIVING. 


By C.J. Vaueuan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 
Small 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


WOMAN'S WORK IN THE CHURCH. 


Being Historical Notes on Deaconesses and Sisterhoods. 
By Joun Matcoutm LupLow. 
Small 8vo. 5s. 


xIl. 


PERSONAL NAMES IN THE BIBLE. 


By the Rev. W. F. Wiixrwson, M.A., 


Vicar of St. Werburgh’s, Derby, and Joint-Editor of 
* Webster and Wilkinson's Greek Testament.’ 


Small 8vo. 6s. 


xIII. 


SPEAKING TO THE HEART. 


By Tuomas Guruaiz, D.D. 


| New Editions. Crown wes Sa. gs. Pocket Edition, small 
i Oo. ° 


| 
| 


xIv. 


| A PLEA FOR THE QUEEN'S ENGLISH. 





By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, &c. 
Second Edition (Tenth Thousand), small 8vo. 5s. 


TANGLED TALK: 


AN ESSAYIST’S HOLIDAY. 
Second Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OUR INHERITANCE IN THE GREAT 
PYRAMID. 


By Professor C. Piazzi Suyru, F.R.SS. L. and E., 
Astronomer- Royal for Scotland. 
In square 8vo. with Photograph and Plates, price 12s, 





ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 
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HARRISON’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth gilt, price 38s. 
the Twenty-seventh Editicn, 


SIR BERNARD BURKE'S 


(ULSTER KING-OF-ARMS) 


PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


FOR 18665. 
*The first Sc eaaiad on all questions affecting the aris- 


tocracy.’—G 
h any other books of the same 





*Beyond comparison wi 
class, and perfect of its wind’ —Examiner. 

* No one can take up this huge volume without seeing that 
it is a book of suaperine merit and value, and such as aA one 
person in a thousand could venture upon accomplishing.’ 

=o nye Observer. 

’ r King-of-Arms presents us annually with a Peer- 

age and Baronetage, which may be classed among the insti- 
Sations of the country.’—Daily Telegraph. 
‘AP like this is really a postion of the historic lite- 
rature of the country, and should be studied by every- 
Henig *—IJllustrated London News. 

* As a book of reference for lawyers, it is invaluable. They 
can find nowhere else such reliable and complete pedigrees, 
and such accurate information of the families of their most 
distinguished clients. There is no less troublesome or more 
ang | we of Los acaniing historical knowledge than by 


os © a Peerage as that of Sir 
Bent isu Baken® 8. Solicitors’ wi call Roperter. 





Now ready, Fourth Edition, complete in 1 vol. 
price £2 16s. 


. SIR BERNARD BURKE'S 


(ULSTER KING-OF-ARMS) 


GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC 
DICTIONARY 


OF THE LANDED GENTRY OF GREAT 


“ BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


*A work of this kind is of a national value. Its utility is 

at eer semnporasy but it will exist and be acknowledged 

as the f es whose names and genealogies are 

oo ee in it continue to form an inte 
English constitution.’—Post. 


*The whole forms a fine and full account of the gentry of 

Egg Se eg 
un nguishe ere 

titles, an undeniable rig t from antiquity of A extent of 


portion of the 


pro , and brilliancy of semrergments to take foremost 
ar conte lesser nobility of Europe. Ses 
Iliustrated London News. 


Immediately, a New Edition of 


BURKE’S EXTINCT & DORMANT 
PEERAGES, 


Now ready, Third Edition, crown 8yvo. cloth, 
price 12s, 6d. 


HOW TO WORK WITH THE 
MICROSCOPE. 


By LIONEL 8. BEALE, M.B., F.R.S., &e. 


Illustrated with 50 Plates, containing upwards of 
250 Figures, with a ~ and a Photographic 
te, 





Just published, fep. a ee gilt edges, price 
3s. 


THE LAWS OF SHORT WHIST. 


Edited by J. L. BALDWIN. 


Adopted by the following Clubs :—Arlington, Army 
and Navy, Arthur’s, Boodle’s, Brooks’s, Carlton, 
Conservative, Garrick, Guards’ , Junior Carlton, 
Oxford and Cambridge, Portland, Raleigh, Reform, 
St. James’s, White's. 


And a TREATISE on the GAME, by J. C. 





New Edition, with Illustrations, post 8yo. cloth, 
price 6s. 


KOTHEN, 


*The best book of Eastern travel that we know.’ 
“The book is as “light as light” and lively as life’ 





HARRISON (Bookseller to H. ; d 
H.R. the Prince of Wales), 69 Pall’ Mall, | wes 
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Mr. Anthony Trollope’s New Novel. 





MISS MACKENZIE. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


*.* THIS DAY, READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Blackwood’s Magazine, for March 


1865. No. DXCIII, Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS: 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM GLADSTONE, 
M.P. Part II. 

WILLIAM BLAKE. 

MISS MAJORIBANKS. Part II. 

SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S POEMS, 

GUY NEVILLE’S GHOST. 

ETONIANA, ANCIENT AND MODERN. Part II. 

THE TUFT-HUNTER. 

PICCADILLY: AN EPISODE OF CONTEMPORA- 
NEOUS AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


W. Buacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, 


Macmillan’s Magazine, No. LXY. 
(For MARCH 1865). Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS : 
x, Tem HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS: a Story 


f Two Families. By Henry Kinestey, Author 
of * Austin Elliot,’ ‘Ravenshoe,’ &c. 


Cuap. LXXIV. The ees Meeting. 
LXXV. Sigh long Courtship comes to an 


d. 
»  UXXVI. Emma is detained. 
» UXXVII. James Burton’s Story: Captain 
Arkwright goes back once 


» UXXVIII. The | Greione. 
II. EARLY YEARS OF ERASMUS. By James Hamit- 
ton, D.D., F.L.S. 
III. EXTRACTS FROM LADY DUFF GORDON’S 
LETTERS FROM EGYPT. 
IV. ‘THE RASH VOW.’ 
V. SHADOW OF DEATH. By Frances Power 


CosBe. 
Vi. SANREMO REVISITED. By the Author of 
tor Antonio.’ 
VII. A SON OF THE SOIL. Part XVI. 
VIII. ‘WAITING.’ 
IX. ESSAYS AT ODD TIMES :— 
III. Of True Perspective in Art and Life. 
xX. THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTION FOR BRI- 
TISH NORTH AMERICA, By Professor Gotp- 


WIN SMITH. 


Macmituan & Co., London and Cambridge. 


Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway 
Stations. 





Ready with the Magazines for March, No. 1, price 6d. or 
Stamped, 7d. of 


The Scientific Review, 
AND JOURNAL OF THE INVENTORS’ INSTITUTE, 
ConTENTS : 


INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

REDUCTION OF CAST-IRON TO STEEL. 

CHINESE MAGIC MIRRORS. 

RAILWAY SPRINGS AND BUFFERS. 

PROSTRHOE. OF MANUFACTURES AND PRACTICAL 

INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE ON THE INVENTORS’ 
INSTITUTE. 

NEW APPLICATION OF WATER-PRESSURE. 

MEMORANDA. 

LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

METROPOLITAN RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVES. 

TRAouOr AND OTHER ENGINES ON ORDINARY 

PATENT LAW REPORT OF THE INVENTORS’ IN- 
STITUTE. 


INFLUENCE OF THE LAWS OF ACCELERATION ON 
THE ECONOMY OF POWER, AND ITS PRAC- 
TICAL APPLICATION TO RAILWAYS HAVING 
FREQUENT STATIONS. 

REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 

RAILWAYS. 

OBITUARY. 

LT STs. PROVISIONAL PROTECTION AND PA- 


aiken e Conte be ppenticnrd the 93 4 3 ot 
Brewster, 1, BB. Peter W. Barlow 
i R. 3. &e. ; . C.E., 
Hanson, Ska 


CassELL, Petrer, & Gaurrn, London, E.C.; and all 
Booksellers. 


&e. ; ; and Neielt 











Life: its Nature; Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA. By Leo H. Garypnon. 
The pub begs to announce the issue of the Third 
Edition of the qpove Popular work in Pd Sixpenny 


Mon Parts. Parr I. now ready, sent free by post on re- 
ceipt of 7 stamps. 
re ee cena Anant tath aries ©. 6d.; 
half morocco, 12s. ; 


wee se tabs the exercise of their intelectual 
ibe a weleotne secon Pema meete eT ses 
nee oP Pp Pitman, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Now ready, One Shilling (No. 63), 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR MARCH. 


With Dlustrations by, Cuoses H. Tuomas and Grorer 
u MauRIER, 


CONTENTS : 


ARMADALE, (With an Illustration.) 
Book THE THIRD, 
Cuaprter I.,—Lurking Mischief. 
», 11.—Allan as a Landed Gentleman. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF LANDSCAPE PAINT- 
ING IN ENGLAND. 


MONSIEUR BABOU. 
A MIDSUMMER RIDE IN SOUTH CHINA, 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. An Every-day Story. ( With 
an Illust +) 


CuaprTer XXI.—The Half-Sisters. 
. XXII.—The Old Squire’s Troubles. 
= XXITII.—Osborne Hamley reviews his Position. 


THE WINDS. 
WILLIE BAIRD: A Winter Idyll. 
ISERNIA—L’ ADDIO, 

Smiru, Evper, & Co., 65 Cornhill, 





No. 23, price One Shilling, 


The Victoria Magazine. 
MARCH 1, 1865. 


Contents, _ 
I. MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. By a Mipp.iz- 
Ciass SCHOOLMASTER, 
II. EVENING PRAYER: a Poem. By Hon. Ropes 
NoEL. 
III. TROUBLE AT THORNHILL, 
Crap. I.—Building up the House. 
Cuap, II.—‘ A Family Lecture.’ 
Cuap. III.—The Telegram, and How a Damsel 
Rides over the Hill. 
IV. ENGLISH AND SCOTCH VERDICTS IN CRI- 
MINAL CASES. By Hersert Granam, 
V. THE WARDEN OF SAINT BRIVELS: a Legend 
of Tintern Abbey. 
Cuap. VI.—The Warden. 
Cuap. VII.—A Conspiracy. 
Cuap. VIII.—Muller in a New Character. 
VI. RECOLLECTION : A Poem. By Aenzes STonNEHEWER. 
VII. AMONG THE BLACK BOYS. By Lucy Anna 
EpGar. 
VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
ScuHemMeE ory EXAMINATION FOR GiRLs, &c. 
IX, LITERATURE. 
London : Bone FairHrvty, Printes and Publisher in 
Princess Stre 't, Hanover Square ; 


Ordinary to y; 
and 88a Peevienion Street. Sold by Warp & Lock; an 
by all Booksellers. 





Just published, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 


Poems. By J. Greet. Dedicated 


by permission to Martin F. Turrer, Esq., D.O.L., F.R.8. 
London: F, Prrmay, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, demy 4to. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


The Psychonomy of the Hand ; or, 


THE HAND AN InDEX OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT, acco 

to MM. D’Arpentieny and DesBaRROLLEs. Illustrated wi 
$1 Drawings of Hands of Living Celebrities, and Hands Ilus- 
trative of National and Individual Characteristics and Pecu- 
liarities. By Ricnarp BeamisH, F.R.S. &c., Author of 
* Lire or Str M. I, Brunet.’ 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster Row, E.0, 





Now ready, boards, price Is. 6d. 
Hits: a Collection of the Best 


Talen geitatoatye © sy l yrewis Flovon, 3 WY te 
&e. H, 
Pare a tions by W. Schenck Gilbert ” 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Second Edition, on toned paper, extra cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


Our Eternal Homes. 


The which prom this and 
which it wae written, ae wyatt Bor ah 


London: F, Pirmay, 20 Paternoster Row, E.0, — 














_——— 
Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


| POET! ITALIAN! MODERNI: 


A SELECTION OF EXTRACTS FROM MODERN 
ITALIAN POETS 
{From Alfieri to the Present Time). With Explanatory 
otes and a 


Short Biographical Notice of each Author, by 
Louisa A. MERIVALE. 


Wiiu1ams & Norcare, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Price 10s. 6d. crown 8vo. cloth (next week). 


ORTHODOXY, SCRIPTURE, AND REASON : 


AN EXAMINATION OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL 
ARTICLES OF THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM. 


By the Rev. W. Krrxvs, LL.B. 


WituiaMs & Noroatez, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, crown $vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


PHILOSOPHY OF PRIMARY BELIEFS. 


By Ricuarp LOWNDES. 


Wituiams & NorGare, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
Londen; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





In the press, 1 vol. 8vo. (with illustrations) 


PREHISTORIC TIMES ; 


OR, ESSAYS ON THE ANTIQUITY AND PRIMITIVE 
CONDITION OF MAN, 
As illustrated by Ancient Remains and the Manners and 


Customs of Modern Savages. By Joun LuBsock, F.B.S., 
President of the Ethnological Society. 


Wiuiams & Noraare, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





In the press, 1 vol. post 8vo. 


THE LEGENDS AND THEORIES OF THE 
BUDDHISTS, 


COMPARED WITH HISTORY & MODERN SCIENCE, 
By the Rev. R. Spence Harpy, 


Author of ‘A Manual of BedGhion,’ *Eastern Monachism,”’ 
Cc. 


Witwrams & Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Second Edition, revised, with Sixteen Plates, price 6s. 


UR DOMESTIC FIREPLACES: a 


TREATISE on the Economicat Use of Fuvet and the 
PREVENTION of Smoke. By FrepericK Epwarps, Jun. 


*Mr. Edwards’s clear statements of the advantages and 
drawbacks of the various forms of grates already in use, and 
his suggestions of further improvements, are so commend- 
ay candid and disinterested, and free from predilection 
or jas, that no one need be apprehensive of being misled 

y the study of his book.’— Montrose Standard. 


London; Rosert Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 





=r 


HE SUNKEN ISLAND of ATLANTIS, 
and New Howiianp in Evrort: Two Paleontological 
Essays, by Professor F. Uncer, witlt numerous Tiastretiens 
have appeared in THe Journat of Borany, publish 
Monthly. Annual Subscription, One Guinea, post-free. 


London: Rosert Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 





ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK. 


SECOND EDITION.—Now ready, with ‘Frontispiec 
F.. Gilbert, toned paper, crown 8vo. price _ by 


BEAUTIES of TROPICAL SCENERY, 
LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE-SONGS. With 
Notes. By R. N. Duwpar. 


*His delineations carry the reader away from the dull 
and darksome surroundings of these latitudes. It is a 
charming volume; the poe’:is are full of vitality, and rich 
varied beauties.’— Morning ‘Post. 


*The glowing Pages breathe great warmth of feeling, and 
possess a redundance of poetic imagery.’—Standard. 


*The love-songs are worthy of Thomas Moore.’—Critic, 
* It is adorned with a delicious frontispiece .’—Jllustrated 


London: Ronert Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 





T WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and ns of benevolent intentions. An e- 
OS AS Sa 
‘ormation for Authors, sent on appli- 

ation, by Ricuarp Barrett, 13 Mark Lane, London. . 





F. BOHN & CO0’S ‘REMINDER’ 


bat tle space, wil be found invaluable in visting 
nts, &c. : 
Cap and Stationers ; and, by 
seven stamps, by post of the Manufacturers— 


¥. Boux & Co., Kennington Oval, 8. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Soo 


THE MONTHS 


ILLUSTRATED BY PEN AND PENCIL. 


Numerous Designs by Nort Humpureys, Jonn GILBERT, 
Baryes, Wimreris, Norts, Lez, and other first-rate Artists. 


Engraved by Butrerwonts & Hearts. 


Printed in the finest style, on toned paper, by Messrs. Clay, 
Son, & Co. 10s.6d. handsomely bound, gilt edges. Designed 
Sor a superior Present. 


THE WORD OF PROMISE; 


Or, A HANDBOOK to Toe PROMISES or SCRIPTURE. 
By the Rev. Horativs Bonar, D.D. 


Fep. 8vo. 3s. cloth boards. 








FERN’S HOLLOW. 


Fep. 8vo. Engravings on toned paper. 2s. cloth boards; 
2s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 


— 


WONDERFUL WORKS ; 


Or, THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST. 
By a CLERGyMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


Fep. 8vo. 2s. cloth boards ; 2s. 6d, extra boards. 


ee 


THE BAND OF CHRISTIAN GRACES. 


By the Rey. J. P. Trompson, D.D., of New York. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. J. H. Trrcoms, M.A. 


Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 





THE COMMUNICANT’S COMPANION ; 


Or, INSTRUCTIONS AND HELPS FOR THE RIGHT 
RECEIVING OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


By Matruew Henry. 


18mo., Is. 6d. cloth boards. 





Tuer Rewiciovs Tract Society, 56 Paternoster Row, and 
164 Piccadilly ; and sold by the Booksellers. 





SHAKESPEARE, 1623. 


The exact Reprint of this ‘famous Folio’ Edition 
is now completed. 


Price £1 11s. 6d. cloth bound ; large paper, 
£2 12s. 6d.; folio, £5 5s. 


L. Boora, 307 Regent Street, W. 





SHAKESPEARE, 1623, REPRINTED, 


i THE COMEDIES. 
“ Price 10s. 6d. 
THE HISTORIES. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


THE TRAGEDIES. 
Just out. Price 10s. 6d. 


L. Boorn, 307 Regent Street, W. 





THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, AND 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S. 

307 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Next tHe Royat Potytrecunic Instrrvtion. 
Single Subscription, One Guinea. 


Family Subscriptions, Three, Five, and Ten Guineas. 
Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, &c., from Two Guineas 
Rr 
van’ are offe y 
Subscribers, in the large number of Volumes ARS 


best German, and Italian added 
amt a aoa, ine 


Allthe Magazines and Reviews; Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Revue Contemporaine, Rivista Contemporanea, Preussischer 
J ‘Phe collection of STANDARD WORKS 

on 0 in EN 
and FOREIGN Literature is large, and hes been ao 


being clean and 
works of the das, on veer eoinock 


BOOTH’S LIBRARY, 
907 Recent Srazer, W. 





NEW BOOKS. 


This day, fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. 


By Matrruew ARNOLD, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 


CoNnTENTs : 
. The FUNCTIONS of CRITICISM at the PRESENT 
TIME. 
. The LITERARY INFLUENCE of ACADEMIES, 
. MAURICE DE GUERIN. 
. EUGENIE DE GUERIN. 
. HEINRICH HEINE. 
PAGAN and MEDLZVAL RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT. 
. JOUBERT. 
. SPINOZA, 
. MARCUS AURELIUS. 
‘Essays, clever, scholarly, good-humoured, and suggestive 
.. with a preface written in buoyant spirits ...with delightful 
good humour...everywhere i and effervescent... plea- 


sant and wholesome as aglass of champagne, without a trace 
in it of acid.’—Earaminer, 





— 


ODS om CO re 





In a few days, a New and revised Edition, crown 8vo. 


WORDS AND PLACES; 
Or, ETYMOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of HISTORY, 
ETHNOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY. 
With a Map showing the Settlements of. the Celts, Saxons 
Danes, and Norwegians, in the British Isles and Northern 


France. 
By the Rev. Isaac Taytor, M.A. 





This day is published, price Is. 6d. 


SPRING SONGS. 


By a West HIGHLANDER, 
Printed on toned paper, with a Vignette Illustration b 
- Gourlay Steele” ° 


‘The principal object pro din these Poems was to 
choose incidents and situations from common life, and to 
relate and describe them throughout, as far as was possible, 
in a selection of language re used by men, and at the 
same time to throw over them a certain colouring of imagi- 
nation, whereby ordinary things should be presented to the 
mind in an unusual aspect.’ 

Preface to Lyrical Ballads, by William Wordsworth. 





This day is published, 18mo. price 3s. 6d. 


A BOOK OF THOUGHTS. 


By H. A. 
Beautifully printed on toned paper, and elegantly bound in 
cloth gilt, and dull gilt edges. . 





This day, fep. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


DANTE’S COMEDY—THE HELL. 


Translated into Literal Blank Verse, by W. M. Rosserr1. 
With Introduction and Notes. 


This day, Second Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 


GOBLIN MARKET, AND OTHER 
POEMS. 


By Curistina G. Rossert. 
With Two Illustrations from Designs by G. D. Rossetti. 
* The poetical art of Miss Rossetti is simple, firm, and deep. 


... She can point to finished work—to work which it would 
be difficult to mend.’— Times. 





Small 4to. cloth, 12s. 


BALLADS AND SONGS OF 
BRITTANY. 


By Tom Tayior. 
Translated from the ‘ Barsaz-Breiz of Vicomte Hersart de la 
Villemargué. 
With some of the Original Melodies harmonized by 
Mrs. Tom Porter. 
With Illustrations ye . Tissot, J. E. Millais, R.A.,J. Tenniel, 
C. Keene, E. Corbould, and H. K. ‘Browne. 

‘A work which will be equally acceptable to the student and 
the general reader, which is brimful of and suggestive 
things, and which will introduce many for the first time to a 
delightful region of romantic poetry. It is elegantly got up, 
and copiously ilustrated.’—Athenaum. 





This day, fep. 8vo. cloth, 


STORIES OF BANKS & BANKERS. 
y FREDERICK ARTIN, 


.This day is published, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ROBERT BURNS. 


Edited, from the best printed and manuscript Authorities, 
with copious Glossarial Index, and a Biographical Memoir, 
By ALEXANDER SMITH. 

Two vols. handsomely bound in cloth, with Vignette and 
Design by J. B.; engraved by Shaw. Price 9s. 

*,* These form part of the Golden Treasury Series. 





This day is published, the peeeed Edition of 20,000 copies, 
THE GLOBE EDITION 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE 
WORKS. 


In one compact vol. royal fep. 8vo. tifully printed on 
toned paper, and bound in extra cloth. 

* A volume handsome enough for the table or the bookcase, 
small enough for the portmanteau or the pocket, and legible 
enough to read with comfort under any circumstances 
that allow of reading at all. pe have peedpsed thecempiote 
works of the world s greatest poet in such a form, ata 
ae ee ae py = Eg almost suffi- 

en v blishers a claim considered public 
benefactors.’—. Mali Gazette. 





Macutan & Co,, London and Cambridge. 
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NEW WORKS 


IN THE PRESS. 





KEW WORK BY EDMUND YATES. 
In 1 vol. 


PAGES IN WAITING. 


By the Author of ‘ Broken to Harness,’ &c. [This day. 





NEW NOVEL BY LIEUT.-COL. H. R. ADDISON. 
In 8 vols. 


BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 


[Ready. 


NEW WORK ON FRENCH LITERATURE, BY SIR 
Cc. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 
In 2 vols. 


THE SECOND EMPIRE. 


By the Author of ‘ Historic Byeways,’ ‘ Caroline Matilda,’ &c. 
[Next week. 








NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LOST LEONORE,’ &c. 
‘ In 8 vols. 


LEFT TO THE WORLD. 

(Immediately. 

NEW NOVEL BY FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS. 
In 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


JACK SCUDAMORE’S DAUGHTER: 


A DOMESTIC STORY. (This day. 








WEW NOVEL BY HENRY J. BYRON. 
In 8 vols. price Sls. 6d. 


PATD IN FULL. 


* The book is interesting from the first to the last.’ 
A‘ Morning Post, Jan. 26. 





NEW WORK ON SHAKSPERE. 


TO EL demy oro, Ne Ry, Porras, enanened 1 
« Adlard, r lossal Tercentenary Bust by 
€. Charles Bacon, price 24s. 


SHAKSPERE, 


His INNER LIFE, as INTIMATED in his WORKS. 
By Joun A. Heravp. (This day. 


In 8 vols. price Sls. 6d. 


PUT TO THE TEST. 


A NOVEL. (Ready. 





A NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. price 3ls. 6d. 


GRACE CLIFFORD. 


By H. Bocverre Picorr. [Immediately. 





NEW NOVEL 
BY SIR C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 


In 8 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


MERCEDES. 


By the Author of ‘ Caroline Matilda,’ &. 


| NEW WORK 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ETON SCHOOL-DAYS, &c. 


In 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. 


BUTLER BURKE AT ETON. 


Dedicated to the Duke of Athol. 
[On Wednesday. 


[This day. 








NEW NOVEL BY MISS ANNIE THOMAS. 
In 8 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


BARRY O'BYRNE. 


the Author of ‘Sir Victor’s Choice,’ *Denis Donne,’ 
By * Bertie Bray,’ &c. [Ready. 


ee 


This day, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s. 


MEXICO: Ancient and Modern. 


By Mice. CHEVALIER, 
Member of the Institute and Senator of France. 





NEW BOYS’ BOOK 
EDITED BY SIR C. F. L. WRAXALL, BART. 


This is published, price 6s., with Illustrations on toned 
Sande, Eretre Sen, pce tee cutee ohuth wih heteened, 


THE BACKWOODSMAN, 


Price 2s, each. 
1. BREAKFAST in BED. By G. A. SAra. 
2. CROSS of HONOUR. By Anniz Tuomas. 
8. SECRETS of MY OFFICE. 
4. ETON SCHOOL-DAYS. 
5. REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH and his CURACIES. 


NEW DRAMATIC NOVELS. 
Price 2s. each, never before printed. 

THE DEAD HEART. | THE ORANGE GIRL. 
Founded upon the celebrated Dramas. 











London: JOHN MAXWELL & OO., 122 Fleet Street. 





THE READER. 
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NEW CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY. 





On March 29th will be published the First Number of a new Monthly Shilling Magazine to be called 


THE WATCH-TOWER. 





PROSPECTUS. 


As 17 1s extremely rare to find the published 
prospectus of a literary work which has not the 
fault either of vaunting its own merits or depre- 
ciating those of its contemporaries, we purpose 
setting forth our plan with as little preliminary 
notice as is compatible with a clear exposition of 
our intentions. Although the last few years have 
witnessed the publication of several religious 
periodicals, it appears to the projectors of the 
Watch-Tower that there is yet unoccupied ground. 
Unbiassed by national or sectarian prejudice, they 
desire to appeal to that large body, the clerical 
and lay members of the Church of England. It is 
now a reproach and a by-word that a periodical 
professing the principles of our Anglican Church 
must be so skilfully prepared, must avoid certain 
doctrines and gloss over others, so as not to 
render it objectionable to a large class of readers 
whose tenets are certainly widely different from 
those which in our closets we privately, in our 
churches we publicly profess. There should be no 
necessity for this. Throughout the length and 
breadth of this our country, gathered together in 
large towns, scattered in rural parsonages and 
country homesteads, there must be thousands: of 
English Churchmen, brought up in their fathers’ 
faith, and holding to it without variableness or 
shadow of turning, who would support a readable 
periodical expressing their own views without 
courting success by the smallest sacrifice of 
principle. To those, and no others, the Watch- 
Tower will appeal. In its pages they will be ad- 
dressed by lay and clerical members of their own 
Church, their own equals in station and education ; 
men with feelings and opinions kindred with theirs 
on all points connected with the great doctrine of 
Salvation. In its pages the hard-worked town 
curate will narrate the story of his troubles and 
triumphs ; the country vicar, his day’s work done, 
will quaintly prose over many a topic for reflec- 
tion; and both clerical and lay authors of high 





repute will chronicle their opinions on the great 
religious questions of the day. 

Although, considering the quantity and quality 
of the matter, and the number of illustrations pro- 
vided, the Watch- Tower will be a cheap periodical, 
yet its projectors do not propose to issue it at a 
lower price than One Shilling. They do not ap- 
peal to any class which cannot afford that amount 
of monthly expenditure, and by this they will be 
saved from that use of puerile language and 
childish imagery which has hitherto appeared to 
be a necessity in addressing the poorer classes on 
religious subjects. The Watch-Tower is intended 
for the educated; it will be handsomely printed 
on toned paper, and will, it is trusted, when bound 
up in its half-yearly volume, take its place on the 
family bookshelves, and become a standard work 
for reference or amusement. 


The word ‘amusement’ is advisedly used. The 
Watch-Tower, although its chief aim will be the 
inculeation and the exposition of religion, will be 
no grim visitor, but will strive to gain its professed 
ends by invitation rather than remonstrance, by 
soothing rather than terrifying. A portion of its 
pages will contain a secular element; in them 
travellers will relate their adventures and expe- 
rience; men of science will point to the finger of 
Providence, working in its beneficent but so fre- 
quently to us inscrutable ways, and the poet shall 
attune his harp to the glory of the Creator. 


With these intentions, to which they will seru- 
pulously adhere, and with these hopes, which they 
earnestly trust will be realized, the projectors 
of the Watch-Tower confidently appeal to the sup- 
port of the educated Churchmen and Churchwomen 
of England. Performance being better than any 
promise, they will say no more, save that their 
first number will be issued on the 29th of March, 
when the public will be able to judge how far their 
professions have been carried out. ‘ 





No. I. on March 29th, 


THE WATCH-TOWER. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Office: 158 FLEET STREET, London. 








NEW WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 





THE DAY 


OF REST. 


CONDUCTED BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE GENTLE LIFE,’ Ere. 
ASSISTED BY EMINENT WRITERS. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


No. I. ON SATURDAY, MARCH 25, 





PROSPECTUS. 


Wun the course of action is plain, few words are 
best. We may therefore state, without exaggera- 
tion, that we think there is a place still vacant in 
Periodical Literature. To fill this it is proposed 
to publish a Magazine which shall be honest and 
serious without being dogmatic; which shall elevate 
while it entertains, and do Christian work without 
a vestige of un-Christian cant or assumption. 

The tendency of the age is towards enduring 
Faith, patient Inquiry, and practical Christianity ; 
and it shall be the purpose of the Conductor and 
Proprietor of The Day of Rest to develop this 
more and more. The Magazine seeks to be an ex- 
ponent of those principles which all good men, 
whatever their shade of opinion, have in common. 
It will build up, not pull down; unite, not divide. 
All true thoughts may meet in its pages. Why, in 
aid of Truth, may not Fancy, Humour, Wit, and 
Imagination take their part? Many persons who 
now shun a sermon may be reached by a verse. 
Can we do better service than by attempting to 
spread peace, good-will, cheerfulness, tenderness of 





heart, and love of truth among mankind? In the 
endeavour to do this, the contents of the Magazine 
shall be varied:—Fiction, as in a parable, will 
attract as well as teach ; Porrry, the sweet beauties 
of the world; Scrence, the deep and hidden wis- 
dom; Htstory, God's patience and kindness; 
Putosopuy, His indirect teachings; and Sacrap 
Wait, His direct lessons to his creatures. 

In brief, to use Dr. Arnold’s wise phrase, the 
Conduetor will aim not so much at forcing religion 
upon people, as at teaching common things reli- 
giously. Of no party, neither arguing for St. Paul 
nor wrangling for Apollos, the new Magazine will 
work for both. A wise charity often proves the 
best theology. Praed was wiser than he imagined 
when he wrote, I think,— 


That there are fifty roads to town, 
And rather more to Heaven. 


THE DAY OF REST will consist of 24 large 
royal Svo. pages, set in double columns, and will be 
published every Saturday, price One Penny, No. I. 
on March 25th. 





THE DAY 


' A New Weekly Magazine. 


OF REST. 


No. I. on March 25th. Price One Penny, weekly. 





London: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, 158 Fleet Street. 
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